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LEARN TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEME 


These 
People can 
truthfully say: 





“Not only a help in your present position, but helps you to a better position.” 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 
ABOUT US 


IARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 15, 1902. 
ertity that ead for some time known 
Davis and Mr. Edward T. Page, of the 
Davis Co., of ChieAgo, L., having had 
" id pleasure to have received from the 
i gentlemen benefits in the way of in- 

i hi consider of inestimable value. 

€ ven evidence of their ability to co- 
stu ients and graduates 

they fulfill every promise relative to 

of their valuable instructions. 

Myron J. BROWNING. 

re the undersigned this 15th 
». THORNHILL. 
‘in and for Kanawha County, State 


ized bef 





vis Co., Chicago, Ill. 

AsI hha ive received satisfaction from 
vivertising instruction, [ wish to 

ige my sincere appreciation of your efforts 

I my interests. 

y tk » the matter as a side issue, 

fit me in my present position 

r, you have been so thorough, 

rf tiction has become so useful 

> me, th at Lintend to follow it up as 






88 ght to the point and thoroughly 
and the knowledge have received is 
y times ove r the ainount [ paid. 

you for the personal interest you are 

work, I remain, very truly yours, 
“RANK H. LUKE. 

y appeared before me this 15th day of 
1902, a Ne 


tary Public for Cuyahoga 
state of Ohio, the above signed Frank H 
s well known to me. 
ALFrep A. ABBorTT, Notary Public. 
INDIANAP OES, IND,, Feb. 11, 1902. 
May Conce 


es that the "undersigned has found 
ize and Davis to be reliable business men. 
hey have kept the spirit as well as the let- 
ses made in their printed matter and 
tters. Their instructions have been 
tisfactory. They have co-operated with 
1y interests, such as aiding me in 
and giving pointers on work in 
n very glad, indeed, to have been a stud- 
Page-Davis School of Ad-Writing. 
Respectfully, 





Luora Waite, Advertising Manag 
and subse ri ibe i before me this 11th day, ‘of 
A. D., 1% 
DAVID A. =. C.. 
Ev_Paso, TEx., Feb. 
g-Davis Co., Chicago, Ill. 
I take ple asure in certifying to the 
ir course is all that you claim for it 
" studyi ng your method in advertising 
onths and find it to be a complete and 
sive one inevery detail. Will also state 
rfectly satisfied with my investment. 
publish this statement if you so desire. 
1 continued success. 
sa ours respectfully, J. PECK. 
il subscribed before iain tits Feb. 20, 
Ww 8S. SMALLWOOD, Notary Public. 


L EACH, N. Indiana. 


20, 1902. 
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li you will answer 
this Advertisement 


we will prove conclusively that we will teach you advertisement- 
writing by mail; thoroughly, practically, successfully. 
Is it asking too much of you to spend one cent and one min- 
ute of your time now to write us one line and obtain these proofs ? 
You will then know why successful business men throughout 
the country say ‘‘ / want a Page-Davis man.”’ 


You will know why our graduates are earning $25.00 to 
$100.00 per week. 


You will know why the founders of the Original School of 
Advertising have earned a national reputation these past five 
years as natural instructors. 


You will know why you should entrust your advertising edu- 
cation in the hands of the oldest, biggest and most substantial 
institution of its kind in the world. 


You will also know why the majority of our students are tak- 
ing the instruction through the recommendation of friends, who 
have previously taken the course. 


You will also know why you will be proud to say, after 
completing this interesting and instructive work, “I AM A 
PAGE-DAVIS MAN.” 


Write this very minute, for our 64-page prospectus and 
bundle of affidavits SENT FREE. 


Notice to Employers : Concerns destrous of engag- 

ing competent advertisement 
writers are requested to communicate with us. We have placed 
successful ad-writers and ad-managers in some of the largest 
houses in the world. 
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WHAT PUBLISHERS SAY 


ABOUT OUR STUDENTS 


Perry & McGrath, Charlotte, Mich. 
PAGE Davis Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

We wish to express to you our thanks for inci- 
dentally assisting us in our business. Before attend- 
ing your school our young friend, Ernest K. Heil- 
way, Was recognized as very c lever in his work as 
an ad-writer. However, we are assured that his 
abilities have grown remarkably under your in- 
struction. The resuit with us 1s seen in better ap- 
pearance of ads and increased patronage. You are 
doing a good work. megpec “rng g) 

E & McGRATH, 
Publishers Tribune, Charlotte’ Mich. 


The Fostoria Times, Fostoria, Ohio. 
PAGE-DAvis Co., Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: Please alto me to say a few words 
for E. F. Marcha of this place, who has taken your 
course of instruction in ad-writing. I can plainly 
see that Mr. Marcha has made a wonderful improve- 
ment in ad-writing and ad-soliciting. In fact, he 
has worked up our merchants to such an extent 
that we are more than pleased with the increase in 
advertising. Your school is certainly a great bene- 
fit to our country and | assure you that * ro have 
my hearty co-operation in your good work 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert C. MILLER, Business Manager. 
The Denver Republican, Denver, Colo. 

To Whom It May Concern: It isa matter of great 
leasure to recommend very highly the abilities of 
Mr. Alexander M. Candee as an advertisement 

writer. 

1 have had personal acquaintance with Mr.Candee 
for several years and am familiar with his work am 
connection with the Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
this city, and can honestly state that I consider We 
work first-class in every particular. Anyone wish- 
ing to employ him as an advertisement designer and 
writer, will make no —"* 1 feel assured. 

rs truly, . I, CARRUTHERS, 
The Worcester Spy, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. GeorGe H. HAYWARD, Worcester Mass. 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to commend your 
work to the attention of advertisers. Wherever you 
have had an opportunity to show your ability in 
writing advertising, we have fcund it to the advan- 
tage of the advertiser as well as to us. 

Your practical knowledge of the details of the 
printing business and attention to the art of publicity 
make an excellent combination. As you can testify, 

I have tried to give you every facility possible 3 
increase your business since you have opened your 
Worcester office. Yours —_ . 
CHARLES NUTT. 
The Democrat, Kankakee, lil. 

John Greenwood has had charge of the advertis- 
ing of Lecour & Son, fora number of months now, 
ec te eg ing green in the business. To-day he fur- 
nishes his copy in the most complete and perfect 
shape, in such a way that the printer can take right 
hold of it and set it without any trouble. His head 
lines and amount of space assigned each department 
are marked, and his copy comes in in a professional 
style. He is thoroughly posted in the different 
departments and in the description of goods he ad- 
vertises. We have never known a case of such 
rapid and correct advancement in an ad-writer. 

CoLuiins & SMITH. 


Visitors Welcome al Visitors Welcome 
Log mga PAGE= DA VIS COMPANY, Sentente aon ee 
to full view. Infor- ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO OUR NEW BUILDING, friends are cordially 
mation cheerfully Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, Suite 21, Chicago. ae a 
given = personal — page-Davis Co. also publish a a. urnal of original thought called ‘‘Common-Sense.” If you send $1.00 in May, you school when in 
inquirers. 


receive ‘‘Common-Sense’’ each month for fourteen months. 


Chicago. 
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oe There health, so wild and gay, with 

Zz, bosom bare, iis 

And rosy cheek, keen eye, and flowing 

hair, 
| Trips, with a smile, the breezy scene 
along, 

And pours the spirit of content in song 

Wolcott 










































































wt is the reason for the recent exodus of well- 
to-do Americans from our towns into the 
country? It increases with every year. What is 
the cause of it? 
As I look into the matter, some curious facts 
come to view which I think I will set down here. 
The subject is not one that requires close reason- 
ing. Perhaps a little gossip may throw more 
light upon it than any argument would do, 
I have here a queer book, printed early in the 
last century in the old town of Cumberland, Mary- 
land. It is the autobiography of a hunter, Browning 
by name, who, before the Revolution, shot deer, 
bears, panthers, and sometimes Indians, in the wil- 
derness of the mountain ranges in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. In his old age, somebody who 
could read and write took down his recollections 
of his early days, and made a book of them. 
They give us some startling and suggestive glimps- 
es of the condition of human nature when it is 
brought, during the solitude of many years, close 
to the brute nature,and to the old mother herself. 
Here is one story, for example. Browning, in 
his old age, lived with a married daughter in a 
town in civilized fashion. But his two sons, who 
were trappers, came down one winter from the 
mountains and begged him to go back with them 
for a last hunt. 
The old man, then over eighty, went, and at first 
was rheumatic, weak, and irritable. But, after 
they had been in camp for a week, he went out 
alone, one day, and got scent of a stag. He fol- 
lowed, lost it, and then ‘‘winded’’ another. For 
two days and nights he ran through the mountain 
passes like a madman; the snow was deep, and 
the jungles of thorns tore his clothes off his body. 
During this time he had not a mouthful of food 
except the nuts which he took from the squirrels’ 
storehouses. At the end of the third day, his sons, 
who were searching for him, frantic with fear, found 
him naked and exhausted on one of the peaks of 
the Cheat Range. ‘‘But,’’ he says, ‘‘I was none 
the worse. I had the ‘woods fever’ on me, and, 
therefore, I felt neither cold nor hungry. While 
the ‘woods fever’ is on you, you are never cold or 
hungry.”’ 
There is a hint of the same thing in the life 
of that unappreciated great man, Daniel Boone. 
Long after he had given up his wild life in.the 
forests and was living in a busy community, 
crowned with years and honors, and busied with the 
interests of his family and of his neighbors, the 
‘«woods fever’’ would suddenly come upon him, 
and at whatever cost he would go back to the wil- 
derness,—to his old comrades, the bears and In- 
dians, and take the frozen ground for his bed,and 
the meat of such game as he could kill for food, 
and be content, as he never was when among his 
own kind. 
One of his friends says: ‘‘Even in extreme old 
age, when the woods called Boone, he had to go. 
He would have died if we had not let him go.”’ 
There are men other than these two old hunters 
who, like the twin boys on the banks of the Tiber, 
must now and then be nursed from the breast of 
Mother Nature or die. There always have been 
O wimpling waters, rippling clear! © sunbeams shimmering through the bowers |— such men. Indeed, it is a question whether every 
O calm, pellucid atmosphere | I Icarn, from bud and bird and breeze, human being has not latent in him something of 
O whispering trees, O fragrant flowers | The secret of life’s mysterics—Mackay this mad longing to be rid of men, te escape alone 
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to the open,—to the sea,—to the mountain, —to come near to earth, out of 
wl e was made, and to the Nameless Ones who made him. Theold hunter 
no better name for this strange appetite of the soul than the ‘‘woods 
t it has been known to every race, in every country. One nation 
as worship, another reckoned it madness, a third denounced it 
eading of the devil. But back in the very beginnings of the world 
enized it and tried to express it by one legend or another. Moses 
|, we are told, in the burning bush, and Job carried his unspeak- 
ry to the desert and sat alone with it. 
mysterious aid that Earth gives to her sons who come back to ask 
the meaning of the fable of Antzus, who gained strength every 
y upon the ground, 
custom of our In- 
drive each boy on 
of manhood out 
i forests alone for 
week look for the Great 
oF The hosts of godly 
hermits, in the first ages of 
the and of Buddhist 
ving alone for years 
ngles in their rot- 
ing ¢ ents, all paid to this 
allegiance devout 
irty. 
s; remember, too, 
that our Savior 
when He sought 
went alone to the 
once He found 
but always— 


atal ere, 


< where you will,— 

in p ges, OF now,—you 
W fir men making the 
rch behind Nature, 
who is deaf and dumb, for 
will hear and 


eloved Pan!’’ cries 
the mountains, 
» to become beau- 


tiful in the inner man.”’ 
Varuna,’’ wrote the 
Hirndoo Brahmin, a thou- 


before Christ, ‘‘is 
lor: ill, of heaven and : : ? 
eart Yearning for him Stag % ‘3 
l he wilderness, my , 
move onward as 
e to their pasture.”’ 


He Wooed the Wild Songsters 


Francis of Assissi, 
his disciples and 
were too heavy a 

weight for him to carry, fled 

to the hills of Tuscany with 

s violin, and lay down on 

back, in the deep, warm 

ra ind played; and the 
came trooping 

around his body, and joyous 
thoughts flocked to his soul 
laughed aloud and 

| from sheer happiness. 


pra & Se x,y ? 





the pope 


W rds 


until 
l¢ 


And ly John Woolman, 
who never laughed, and who 
counted a violin a tool of the 
devil, went down to the lone- 
ly New Jersey swamps, when 


he was in trouble, and there 
vices which told him 
where to find ‘‘the river, the 
whereof make glad the city of our God.’’ Then he was contented. 
There is no doubt of it. Plato and the priests of Varuna and happy 
saint Francis and glum Saint Woolman were all gripped in soul by the 
same ‘* woods fever’’ which drove poor old Browning, naked and starving, 
mphant, through the mountains. Has this spiritual hunger any- 

» do with the exodus of Americans from the towns? Perhaps; but 
there are other and more matter-of-fact reasons to draw them to the country. 
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The Ambition ¢@f almost Every City Man Is to Possess a Country Home 


he beginnings of every nation, whether Rome, England, or France, 

s great chiefs divided the soil among them, built strong castles to defend 
ritory, gathered flocks, and herds, and turned the primitive forests 
ks and pleasure grounds for their own enjoyment. The tradesmen 
rking folks herded together, near the castle, and so made the towns. 
upon the ground, continued through centuries, gives, to-day, rank 
ideration to the old families in England and among the Latin 
When you say that the Arundels or Dorias are ‘‘seated’’ in a certain 
there is a definite significance in the word of a real power with 
ey or intellect has nothing todo. The old subservience of the 
ellers to the lord of the manor lingers to-day in that unwritten law 
which makes of the landholders the patrician class. Even-in 
ntry, many of us can remember, before the Civil War, the arrogant 
he Southern planter and the deference paid to him by the North- 
eI rchant, not because he was more intelligent or better bred, but sim- 
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‘Beneath tall trees, by purling streams, we draw the substance of our dreams” 
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ply because he was a planter, a great land prince, the idle master of slaves. 

In England, this prejudice produces results absurd enough. You will 
see a great diplomatist who controls the destinies of nations giving prece- 
dence to a silly boy, because the latter's remote grandfathers left a tract of 
land to him. Do we not all remember how Carlyle—the master mind of 
England in his day,—humbly kotowed to his wife’s mother as ‘‘one of the 
gentry,’ because she owned a tumbledown little house in an acre or two 
of starved pasturage ? 

Naturally, with these ideas dominant in England, the ambition of the 
tradesman is to quit the shop and buy a Rose Villa or Ivy Lodge out of 
town, and the successful capitalist hoards his money in order to stop work, 
buy an estate, and try to force 
himself into country society. 

It is different here. This 
is the only country in which 
the acquisition of landed 
property does not raise the 
social status of the owner. 
The man who goes out of 
town to buy a hill-top at Bar 
Harbor, an orange plantation 
in Florida, or an island 
in Lake Superior, finds no 
barred doors fly open to him 
in consequence. On the con- 
trary, his neighbor, who has 
made a few millions in trade, 
steps easily to the front in 
the fashionable life of New- 
port or New York. It is 
money, not land, that gives 
rank here. The ‘‘Captains 
of Industry,’’ as our Presi- 
dent has named the control- 
lers of the great trusts, are 
also captains in the ranks of 
the four hundred. Oddly 
enough, our English cousins 
allot to Americans their so- 
cial rank by these American 
rules, instead of insisting up- 
on those of England. It is 
not the high-bred but pen- 
niless girl, the descendant of 
Dutch patroons or Virginia 
planters, whom English 
dukes come to marry, but 
the daughters of newly made 
millionaires,— men whose 
hands are scarcely washed 
clean from the grime of coal 
or slag. It is plain enough, 
then, that we are not, like the 
British, driven to a country 
life in the hope of elevating 
our social position. 


Nature Is a Great Physician 


The recent emigration 
out of our towns of the well- 
to-do classes has, it seems 
to me, a more healthy and 
rational cause. Take, for ex- 
ample, the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, probably the most 
conservative and reasonable 
and slow-moving of Amer- 
ican cities. Forty years ago, 
only a very few Philadelphia 
families, and those of the 
leisure class who had inher- 
ited country places, left town 
during the summer. Then 
came the eager, panting 
years which followed the Civil War, the stress of reviving industries, of 
readjustment, and, above all else, of the struggle for money. The success 
of a few great contractors had shown Americans, for the first time, the pos- 
sibilities which lie in an enormous fortune. We were dazzled, blinded by 
them. We lost our heads. We all joined in a mad struggle to be rich. 
We have not yet recovered our sight or reason. We are still struggling, 
still dazed by the golden glitter. 

The strain soon told on us: men grew anemic and irritable and col- 
lapsed at middle age. Women developed all kinds of nervous diseases, 
from chorea to paresis. Physiologists protested, and doctors lectured; they 
preached leisure and moderation; but they, too, wanted to be rich, and, 
struggling, often fell with the deteated legions of their refractory patients. 





sing and play” 








One by One the People are Learning the Advantage gf Country Recreation 


But, after all, it is a fact that Society, like Nature, finds cures for its 
ailments unconsciously. A tree among the rocks will thrust its roots out 
and out far across the hot stones, until it finds water, and will send its 
spindling branches up and up until it gets heat and light. So the over- 
worked, well-to-do American took to tootball, to tennis, and latterly to golf, 
in a desperate, almost unconscious effort to get for himself again muscle 
and red blood and sanity. He began to send his wife and children to the 
seashore or the mountains, for a fortnight in August, then for a month, then 
for the whole summer. As years passed, the tradespeople, the mechanics, 

[Concluded on page 297] 
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What Have the Hebrews Accomplished? 


The standing of eleven million human 
beings in the great world of commerce 


ISRAEL 
WELCOME the task of answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why do the Jews succeed ?’’ — 
if only for an opportunity of explaining that 
they do not. Even if the Jews succeed as 
individuals, they fail miserably as a peo- 
ple. Eleven millions of human atoms scattered incoher- 
ently throughout the world, devoid of any common territory 
or common power; unable to concentrate their force in any de- 
sired direction; devoid of a national art, and almost destitute of 
a contemporary literature; even their ancient unity of religion broken 
into a dozen fragments; half their number crowded into the Pale in Russia, 
congested in towns, and forbidden even the fields of the Pale itself; while 
hundreds of thousands of others are almost denied, in Roumania, the ordi- 
nary rights of animals; liable, even when they are prospering under nom- 
inal equality, as in France and Germany, and also, now, in England, to 
perpetual backwashes of anti-Semitism; excluded in free America from the 
general social life; the serfs of the world, fighting, at one time, on the Boer 
side, at another time on the English side, next for the French, and then 
for the Germans,—the Jews present anything but a picture of a successful 
people. As Max Nordau pointed out in his great speech at the last Zionist 
Congress, even the Eskimos are better off in their huts amid the snow. 

Their very religion—at once the cause and the compensation of their 
isolation, —is lost to the Jews by the impossibility of reconciling its observ- 
ances, especially the observance of the Sabbath, with the necessities of a 
fiercely competitive civilization. If observed, it tends not only to render 
the struggle for life still severer, but also to shut them out from many forms 
of industrial activity, and thus cramps the whole people by confining them 
to comparatively few occupations. 

But, leaving on one side the people as a whole, the idea that the Jews 
succeed as individuals is equally illusory. As already stated, half the Jews 
of the world live in Russia, and, according to the most recent statistics, the 
value of the average possessions of a Russian Jew is under five dollars. 
The average Roumanian Jew has not even one dollar; in Persia, Morocco, 
Algeria, and the East generally, there is nothing but a mass of swarming 
poverty, varied, as in Palestine, by perpetual mendicity. In the sweat-shops 
of London and New York, the Jews, as a rule, are the victims. 

Whence, then, comes the singular illusion that the Jew does succeed ? 
It dates from those dark ages when every Jew was shut out from the arts 
and crafts by his inability to take the Christian oaths of the guilds which 
united and restricted them, and was forced, more- 
over, by more direct legislation, into a few sordid 
occupations. His sole status was in the money he 
could acquire. Having no defensive army, he owed 
his existence to the bare sinews of war. He was 
thus necessarily driven into the important réle of 
the world’s financier and friend of the money-lender and spendthrift. 

The only Jews with whom the Christians needed to come in contact 
were of the wealthy minority, who financed everything from the building of 
the abbeys, or the discovery of America, to the crusades and the British con- 
quest of Ireland. When the only Jews men knew anything about were rich, 
it is not wonderful that all Jews should have been supposed to be rich, or 
that ‘‘rich as a Jew’’ should have become a popular proverb. A cockney 
diner-out in restaurants might as well imagine that all foreigners are waiters. 
Had Lord Tomnoddy ‘‘gone to the Jews’’ in the literal sense of the 
word, he would have found himself among the poorest inhabitants of the 
most congested slums in Europe. 

Still, even to-day, the medizval myth prevails, fostered in every coun- 
try by the Drumonts and Stéckers, with their cry that the Jews are swallow- 
ing up the Christians. What lends plausibility to such outcries is the fact 
that a few Jews have always loomed golden in every great capital; and, 
being radically marked out from the rest of the population, careless pecuni- 
ary or other statements are freely made about them. Similar statements 
could be made about any group of persons of equal prominence. I dare 
say that not a few red-headed men are millionaires; and, if the first child 
by a second wife were obviously distinguishable from other children, in- 

vidious statements could 
Why the Jews succeed in living where others be made about all such 
would die is because of all the efforts made to peculiarly - born persons. 
make them die where others are permitted to live®? Two Jews move into Park 
This struggle for life has taken a cruel form Lane, or the Faubourg 

Saint Germain, and, in 
the resentment at their intrusion, it is forgotten that some hundreds ot 
Christians have already been enjoying for generations the luxury and priv- 
ileges of these abodes. By a strange irony, even when the Christian be- 
comes aware of the swarming masses of East End Jewry, he only becomes 
aware of them under the same category,—that of a successful people push- 
ing out poor Christians. Certainly, if the plainest of living and the hardest 
of working can be accounted success, it cannot be denied that the Jewish 
proletariat has always been very successful, —but it is a success of coolies. 

The Jew succeeds in living where others would die. Why the 
Jews succeed in living where others would die is because of all the 
efforts made to make them die where others are permitted to live. 
This struggle for life which makes the fittest alone survive has 
among no people taken more cruel form than among the Jews, 
who have had to fight artificial disabilities as well as natural. The 
power of surviving amidst hostile conditions means, also, the 
power of prospering when the conditions are ameliorated. Doubt- 
less there was a time when a Jewish name stood as a synonym 
for wealth ‘‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,’’ but the fame of Roths- 
child has long been eclipsed by that of Rockefeller, Carnegie, or 
J. Pierpont Morgan. These Americans have quite wiped out Euro- 


ZANGWILL 


[Author of «The Children of the Chetto,” etc. ] 






Their religion—the cause and the compensation 
of their isolation,—is lost to the Jews by the im- 
possibility of reconciling its observances, espe- 
cially of the Sabbath, with competitive civilization 


Israel 
Zangwill 





They have worked against tremendous 
obstacles to secure a financial foothold 


pean Jews, and I fail to see, even among 
American Jews, any names vying in mag- 
nificence with these of Christian reputation. 
Considering the comparative facility with 
which fortunes are made in America, we 

shall, perhaps, find one reason for the success of some Jews. 
The manufacture of millionaires from nobodies, which seems 

to be a feature of American life, is due to the boundless field of 
enterprise and to the conditions of social equality which prevail in 
the United States. In England and other old countries, a certain 
stratified social system has hitherto kept people who were born in the ranks 
strictly to their station. —The European masses have generally accepted the 
idea that they were born poor and must remain poor. Farm laborers, fac- 
tory hands, or mechanics, they have accepted the social order in which 
they have found themselves, as unquestioningly as a horse receives the 
shafts between which he is placed; and European society has therefore 
tended to reproduce, in every generation, with some small variations, the 
grades of wealth established by a traditional history. 

««Send us, Lord, our daily rations; 
Bless the squire and his relations,’’— 

has been the motto of the European masses from the earliest Saxon days. 

The Jew, however, standing outside the feudal system by which Eu- 
rope was organized, was able to escape from this point of view. He did 
not belong to the lower classes, for the simple reason that he belonged to 
no class at all. He thus escaped the general notion of the hierarchy of 
wealth, and had the audacity to make money quite beyond his social 
position. 

If a Barney Barnato can rise in a brief generation from Petticoat Lane 
to Park Lane, (and from Lane to Lane represents the full swing of the social 
pendulum,) and if an Andrew Carnegie can develop from a penniless im- 
migrant into a beneficent millionaire, it can only be because the conditions 
are analogous. The American works in a social medium really free; the 
Jew, in a medium in which his aloofness makes him artificially free. 
While America is the land of adventure, the Jew is the man of adventure. 

The reverse of the medal, the revenge for his escape from the feudal 
system, was that, even when a Jew accumulated riches, the riches that 
went with a superior station, he still did not belong to the higher classes. 
Of later years there has been a gradual infiltration of wealthy Jews into so- 
ciety, but even this movement has always been liable to setbacks. 

There lives, in one of the most civilized coun- 
tries of Europe, a Jewish millionaire nobleman who 
has devoted colossal sums to promoting the good of 
his fellows, both Jews and Christians. He at one 
time enjoyed the highest position and consideration 
in society,—the deau monde flooded his sa/ons ; but 
the backward wave has left him high and dry. There does not seem, then, 
to be any enviable or enduring success, even for Jewish millionaires of the 
best description. 

Millionaires, however, even among the Jews, are few. Most Jewish 
successes must be considered moderate. Indeed, all Jewish successes are 
moderate, judged by the modern American standard. The successes of the 
Americans are won by great intellectual combinations. In these, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the Jew does not distinguish himself. He prefers to build up 
his property by an endless aggregation of the infinitely little. He grows 
rich like the man in the ‘Arabian Nights’’ who started with a basket of 
eggs, except that the Arab’s dream is the Jew’s reality. With the returns 
from the eggs he buys something larger, and goes on, and on, by petty 
stages, till he ends in the palace with the slaves of the oriental vision. 
Before kicking the slave, however, he waits until he has him, and is not 
like the poor day-dreamer in the story who kicks over the basket and shat- 
ters his eggs and his hopes. 

The characteristic habit of accumulating possibly accounts for the fact 
that in Jewry the men with ideas have no money, and the men with money 
no ideas. This is strongly brought out in the Zionist movement. The 
millionaires who might have been suspected of large ideas and the habit 
of grandiose combinations 
are discovered to be of mi- 
croscopic outlook, while 
the imaginative combina- 
tions and even the practi- 
cal organizations are made 
by men of letters and science. Men who have gone cautiously, adding 
field to field for their own advantage, are not easily able to conceive of the 
acquisition of a country for the general good. Even Baron Hirsch could 
only imagine an Israel redeemed by being broken into still smaller frag- 
ments. But the most powerful purpose of the Tew is to succeed. 

Generally speaking, the man who has accumulated a fortune through 
years of toiling and moiling—his initial capital having b2en laboriously 
saved,—is the possessor of a sober temperament that is naturally not the 
kind to risk past and future on a grand coup. It should be added 
that the Jew’s cautiousness is likewise probably due to uneasiness 
and insecurity. He would not dare adventure himself in political 
complications, or in syndicate operations notoriously opposed to 
the general interest. It may seem a contradiction to my conten- 
tion that the Jews do not appear to ainass riches by master strokes, 
but by the steady accumulation of small profits, that the stock- 
exchanges of the world bristle with Jews. The belief that a stock- 
broker is a speculator on a large scale is a popular d:‘usion. A 
stock-broker is just the person who does not speculat« all. He 
accumulates his fortune by petty brokerage on the lar ! never- 
ending transactions of other peon'= — Certainly the jewish 


Most of the Jews are but moderately success- 
ful, and there are few millionaires among them. 
They regulate their business by a system,—by 
dealing in larger things every time they change 
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operators on ‘change, in the gambling sense, but I am not aware that they 
have ever controlled the market with sovereign power. On the gambling- 
table of the Veldt, Barney Barnato was beaten by Cecil Rhodes at the 
game of ‘‘diamond cut diamond.’’ 

This power of achieving moderate successes, of building up gradual 
aggregates, indicates just the kind of financial talent which we should ex- 
pect to have been developed by the unhappy history of the race. When 
the Jews were in their own land, they left commerce to the Pheenicians. It 
was these Philistines who developed the great ports of Tyre and Sidon. 
But, although enterprising Jews had always followed in the wake of com- 
merce and their abodes dotted the shores of the Mediterranean even before 
Titus took Jerusalem, the people as a whole remained a pastoral, military 
race. With the dispersion began the transformation of them into a com- 
mercial people, and it is curious to find that by the twelfth century Tyre itself 
had Jewish shipowners and manufacturers of Tyrian glass. They not only 
became a commercial peo- 
ple, but post- Palestinian 
business forced them to be 
middlemen in every de- 
partment. In the Dark 
Ages, and in those coun- 
tries where the Dark Ages still reign, we find the Jew largely employed as 


A nation of middlemen cannot be a nation of 
creative minds. The Jews are the middlemen of 
the world. They have found their chief intel- 
lectual function in linking nations commercially 


1 middleman between landlords and tenants, or as a farmer of taxes, or 
as a middleman between people and princes, noblemen and serfs, and often 
between a church and tithe-payers. The Jew of Poland, Hungary,Germany, 
and Bohemia was the middleman whose duty it was to collect, to force the 
utmost out of an unwilling population. The profit was not to the Jew, but 
to the power behind the Jew. 

In his epoch-making work, ‘‘The Jews of Angevin England,’’ Joseph 
Jacobs shows how this economic réle was thrust upon the Jew, so that he 
became expert in extorting the last penny. He was a sponge employed to 
suck up the streams of Christian wealth, and then came the overlord—the 
prince, or the church,—to squeeze the sponge and leave the Jew dry. 
When Dickens, in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’’ portrayed his good Jew, Riah, 
as the thumbscrew of a hidden Christian employer, he was true to history, 
however far from true Jewish pyschology the rest of the character may be. 


\ nation of middlemen cannot be a nation of great originative con- 
ceptions. Just as the medizval Jew found his principal intellectual 
function in translating and interpreting one nation to another, so did he 


find his chief industrial function in linking the scattered nations through the 
medium of ‘‘the foreign exchanges.’’ In a well-known passage of the 
‘«Spectator,’’ Addison describes the Jews as ‘‘so disseminated through all 
the trading parts of the world that they have become the instruments by 
which the most distant nations converse with one another, and by which 


mankind are knit together in a general correspondence. They are like the 
pegs and nails in a great building, which, although they are but little valued 
in themselves, are absolutely necessary to keep the 
whole frame together.”’ 

In the ages ere nations understood one another 
and one another's language and currency, and when 
they were, moreover, mutually suspicious and hos- 
tile, the value of a universally dispersed fraternity as 
a link between such nations certainly cannot be overrated. The Jew's 
operations as a middleman were facilitated by his polyglot capacity and by 
his possession of Hebrew or Yiddish, or Ladino, (Spanish-Jewish, ) which 
made a common tongue for communities otherwise separated by space and 
local nationality. The absence of a country of their own, which was the 
cause of the existence of this diffused brotherhood, was also a potent factor, 
forcing them into international dealings. In many countries of the exile,not 
being allowed to own land, they could scarcely remain pastoral; and, even 
had property in land been permitted them, the insecurity of tenure made it 
an undesirable form of property. For those in danger of banishment at brief 


to all the world. 


notice, possessions must be portable. Hence, they preferred to deal in 
money and in precious jewels of small bulk, and would naturally invent 
the bill of exchange and similar securities. 

\rmed with mutual intelligence and confidence, the Jews wove a net- 
work of commerce over the isles of the sea, and, as Max J. Kohler has 
shown, practically kept British colonies from bankruptcy, and made possi- 
ble the British empire of to-day; even as, through the Dutch West India 
Company, they helped the development of New York and America. The 
Jewish prophets invested their people with a spiritual mission; but, if ‘‘the 
mission of Israel’’ had been placed in the commercial development of the 
world, one of the vaster ironies of history would not confront the thinker 
of to-day. 


The mere possession of another tongue is in itself an intellectual 
sharpener, and there are few Jews to-day who are not bi-lingual. At the 
Zionist Congress there was scarcely a man who could not make good gram- 
matical speeches in at least 
two European languages. 
The president commands 
four or five, while Max 
Nordau can speak in every 
European language of im- 
portance. Hence arises the power of the Jew to conduct international affairs, 


The Jewish race has woven a network of com- 
merce over the whole world. Sagacious rulers 
have invited them into their countries because of 
their shrewdness in conducting mercantile affairs 


especially when they involve personal negotiations. So obvious became 
the commercial value of the Jews—that is to say, be it always understood, 
of the minute minority of them having capital and business capacity, — 
that sagacious rulers have not infrequently invited them into their country. 
The most remarkable example in history was the secret invitation of Crom- 
well; for, as Lucien Wolf has so brilliantly demonstrated, Cromwell's motive 
was to extend England’s colonial trade. But, though Cromwell was far 


ahead of his time and had -to face the fierce opposition of his people, we 
find, only a dozen years later, Sir Josiah Child, the governor of the East 


India Company, pleading for their naturalization on the score of their com- 
mercial utility, so great was their control of foreign and colonial trade. 


Apart from the historical and geographical causes of the success of the 
Jews in commerce, we must also take account of the general causes of their 
success, and of their peculiar mental and moral qualities. Some of these 


The absolute fidelity which exists among the 
members of a Jewish family should be a lesson 
It is a most charming trait, 
though it does not spread through the entire race 
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qualities are as much the outcome of their peculiar history as is their geo- 
graphical dispersion. Others spring from the national character and reli- 
gion. Amongst the qualities evolved under the stress of persecution and a 
wandering life may be counted cunning, self-possession, prudence, suppres- 
sion of outward manifestation of emotion, sometimes even of the emotion 
itself, the power of getting the last farthing out of anything, and a remark- 
able mobility and ductility of temperament; in other words, a readiness to 
turn quickly to a new thing or a new idea, which, in its more external form, 
is a readiness to migrate. Among national and religious qualities we may 
reckon honesty, sobriety, perseverance, and domestic affection. I lay es- 
pecial stress upon honesty, having already allowed the discount for cunning. 
Even the money-lender has a certain honest and reliable side. In the in- 
dignation against the usury of money-lenders it is too often forgotten that it 
is they who are most liable to be cheated. The money-lender at least 
performs his part of the contract, and it is the fault of Antonio if he dis- 
honestly assigns to Shy- 
lock the pound of flesh he 
has not the remotest idea 
of ever paying. Wherever 
the Jews are engaged in 
great financial transac- 
tions, their reliability is proverbial. No credit is more impeccable than 
that of the Rothschilds. If Jews were the first bankers, imagine how the 
Christians who despised them must have believed in their honesty! 

It is said that the foundation of the fortunes of the Rothschilds was 
Mayer Anselm Rothschild’ s restoration to the Elector of Hesse-Cassel of the 
treasure he had confided to the Judengasse when he fled from Frankfort. 

As regards the other national virtues enumerated above, it may roughly 
be said that they deprive Judea of a lowest class. There is not in Jewry a 
class so lost to humanity as that which .n Christendom is constituted by the 
slum rough and the female drunkard. When given a fair chance in the 
world, the Jew founds a family consolidated by steady work and mutual 
affection, thus providing the best units for the fabric of civilization. The 
mutual confidence of Jewish relatives gives them an enormous pull in part- 
nership. They work hand in glove with absolute trust and absolute fidelity. 
I know of six brothers scattered over a continent who act with a cohesion 
that could never be secured by six non-Jewish brothers, not to speak of six 
strangers. The Rothschilds, themselves, notoriously owe their power to the 
solidarity that exists even in cousins. It is a clan of barons planted in the 
great capitals. This solidarity, however, is not what the Anti-Semite vainly 
imagines, a solidarity of the whole race, but merely a solidarity of private 
families. 

The marriage by arrangement, which is also a marked social feature, 
produces a certain stability, just as it does in French life; the necessity for 
providing dowries has a steadying effect on fathers, while enabling sons to 
start with a little capital. The women, too, are generally good house- 
keepers, and faithful wives and mothers. 

The general principles here suggested might be 
tested by a brief review of the fields in which Jews 
are markedly successful. They are good at profes- 
sions, because professions are mainly carried on by 
traditions; the Jew is brilliantly successful in exam- 
inations, and sweeps all prizes and medals before him; but he has not 
a corresponding record to show in original work. In the law, he profits 
by the intellectual acumen developed by generations of Talmud-students; 
for medicine he has always had a taste: it, too, is a profession without 
great generalizations, and is built up empirically, besides involving sound 
common sense, which is, perhaps, the root-element of Jewish psychology. 
School-teaching is a traditional occupation: every father was supposed to 
be his children’s religious tutor. The function of the Jew as a critic and 
interpreter has already been suggested. Heine considered himself the link 
between France and Germany. Brandes, the Dane, a great critic, and in- 
tuitional biographer of Shakespeare, is as subtle as Hamlet himself. <A 
universal sympathy with all artistic and intellectual manifestations is the 
Jew's consolation for having lived everywhere and nowhere. The suc- 
cess of the Jews on the stage is a more concrete outcome of their historic 
versatility. The Jew who has assimilated with everything in turn is natu- 
rally a facile mimic. Similar considerations account for the Jew as a novel- 
ist or dramatist, journalist or humorist. Humor and wit, though scarcely 
found in the biblical Jew, are such distinguishing characteristics of the 
modern Jew that most of the European writers of farce and comedy are 
of Jewish blood. Of the four ‘‘ Palais Royal’’ plays last year in Paris, all 
were the work of Jews. 

Intellectual capacity, together with love for dealing in portable goods, 
accounts for Jewish success in buying and selling diamonds. The Jew 
seems almost to monopolize the dealing in diamonds: in Antwerp and 
Amsterdam he has driven all competitors out of the trade. The reason he 
likewise monopolizes the 
polishing and setting of 
the diamonds lies in the 
fact pointed out by Israel 
Abrahams in his classic 
work, ‘‘ Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,’’ that Jewish preference, whenever permitted by the guilds, 
was always for those handicrafts ‘‘in which artistic taste as well as manual 
skill was needed.’’ Perhaps this springs from the larger law that they are 
interested in their work, whatever it be, and, the more interesting the work, 
the more interested they are. They have always been clever gold and 
silver smiths, and their work as printers has not been excelled. To-day, 
in the East End of London, the Jewesses have earned a reputation for the 
smartest mantles and coats, and have a clientelage of fashionable West 
End ladies; while, as regards the cheaper form of mantle, they have quite 
wrested the trade from Germany,—which no longer finds it profitable to 
send its cheap mantles to England. The men of the East End turn out 
artistic cabinets and furniture generally. Cabinet-making is indeed a great 
craft among East End Jews. The other great crafts of the Ghetto are 


Family solidarity and respect is one of the strong- 
est of their many virtues. Even when families 
become separated, they hold together in mutual 
and business affection, and thereby gain power 


In the various professions, the Jews have been 
generally successful, and especially so where sci- 
ence is the basic motive. The Jewish women make 
good housekeepers and are devoted mothers 


tailoring, bootmaking, cigar-making, and working in furs, all of which de- 
[Concluded on page 298] 
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Winding a powerful armature for use at Niagara 


At the gateway of the historic Mohawk Valley, where, not many years 

ago, the sturdy Dutch frontiersmen blazed a bloody trail through the 
forest kingdom of the Six Nations, there sprang up, with miraculous rapidity, 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century, the greatest electric shops in 
the world. On the lowlands, where a few farmers had gained a pittance 
raising vegetables for the then sleepy village of Schenectady, ten thousand 
men, at furnace and forge, and bench and lathe, now earn seven million 
dollars a year in wages. Here, in these wonder shops, is being solved the 
greatest of all material problems,—that of the economical production of 
power. With marvelous mastery of the mysterious energy of eléctricity, 
the nature of which is unrevealed to man, the explorers in this new do- 
main of engineering have harnessed nature’s forces at mountain-side and 
mine-pit, and carried the captive energy hundreds of miles to give light 
and heat, to drive locomotives, and to turn wheels of industry. Gigantic 
generators of electric energy, and mighty motors that transform the unseen 
pulsations into power, are here created, with scientific precision, for service 
to the utmost bounds of civilization. The products of this once Indian 
trading post now find their way from Tierra del Fuego to the North Cape, 
from the cataract of Niagara to the falls of sacred Cavery in India; from the 
summits of the Andes to 
the deepest drifts of the 
Calumet and Hecla; from 
Charing Cross to Cairo, 
and from the bedside of 
the aged pope to the pal- 
aces of the boy sultan of Morocco and the domain of the shah of Persia. 
Among the ten thousand workers there are five hundred clear-eyed young 
men, clad in rough working garb and begrimed with dust and grease. They 
are the world’s future electricians. All of them 
are ambitious to achieve international distinc- 
tion in electrical engineering; some of them 
will become the scientific leaders of the mid- 
century; one or two may gain immortal re- 
nown. Drawn from the institutions of higher 
learning, —universities and technical schools, 
not only of the Americas, but also of a score of 
foreign countries,—these young men are the 
pick of the brains and energy of the rising 
generation. After four years of rigorous study 
in university laboratories, shops, and lecture 
rooms, where they become versed in the theory 
of physics and chemistry, of mathematics and 
mechanics, in the broad principles of mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering, and also in 
the art of machine design and the best practice 
in foundries and smithies, in wood working 
and machine shops, these embryo world- 
leaders, from the four quarters of the globe, 
put on working clothes and begin life’s battle 
under the strenuous law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

In electricity, the unattainable of yesterday 
is the achievement of to-day, the commonplace 
of to-morrow. Brilliant economy becomes use- 
less waste. The pace is so swift that the engi- 
neer who lags is lost; only the master minds can 
hope to keep their places inthe advance. More 


Five hundred young men, many of them gradu- 
ates of colleges, are competing for practical posi- 
tions. The rivalry among them is strong. The 
pace is so very swift that he who lags is lost 


This gigantic machine supplies force for five thousand smaller ones 


The Practical Process of 
Making Electrical Engineers 


FRANK HIX FAYANT 


‘drawn the directing minds of the great electrical industry. 


Building a 3400-horse-power generator for a street railway 








He solved problems on the frame of a generator 


than this, a great industrial organization, like that at Schenectady, based on 
electrical engineering, must have at its command an inexhaustible storehouse 
of brains as well as of copper and iron, else its millions of invested capital 
would go to waste in the obsolete. So it is that these shops seek the young 
men of promise in the universities the world over, and offer to them 
opportunities to supplement the theory of the schools by the practice of 
the shops in the very home of the electrical industry. From among these 
finely trained men [The newcomers, each year, after the June commence- 
ments, outnumber the graduates of our greatest technical schools.] are 
Not only do 
these shops profit by this American system of highly specialized training, 
but all the world’s industrial nations are thus enabled to keep in touch with 
American electrical progress. The old world, which, slowly, through the 
centuries, developed the theory of electricity, is awakening to its marvelous 
industrial possibilities, revealed, in a decade, in the New World. And so 
proud England, fearful of losing her hold on international trade; industrious 
Germany, plunging with indomitable Teutonic energy into commercial con- 
quest; thrifty France, with her love for the pursuit of the unknown and the 
unattainable; and mighty Russia, covering an untraveled continent with a 
network of steel,—all the 
great nations are sending 
their chosen youth to learn 
the secrets of the all-pow- 
erful electric energy. 

When a young col- 
lege graduate enters the shops,no matter what are his scholastic attainments, 
his advancement depends wholly on the merit of his work from day to day. 
A device that will increase the efficiency of a piece of machinery by the 
smallest fraction is more highly prized than 
the most learned degree. Results are wanted. 
Original research is rewarded. Every opportu- 
nity is given the individual to direct his energy 
into the most favorable channel. Some men 
are born to lead, but more seem destined to 
follow. Industrial leaders—captains of indus- 
try, of the first order,—are few. They are 
worth almost any price. When men of execu- 
tive ability are discovered among the five hun- 
dred young engineers, they are as carefully 
nurtured as are the eldest sons of royal 
families. _ Specializing, likewise, is strongly 
encouraged; for, in the broad field of elec- 
trical engineering, no man can hope to be 
master of all. The brilliant work is done 
by the specialists. It is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our American life that we special- 
ize in everything. A large measure of our 
industrial supremacy is due to this western 
practice of training the individual and build- 
ing the machine to do one thing as well as it 
can be done. A ‘‘jack-at-all-trades’’ is a no- 
body. 

As our government pays young men to 
learn the art of war at West Point, so do 
these shops offer a salary to each collegian in 
its school of engineering. It is insignificant, 
at first, scarcely enough to pay the living 


Advancement depends on the quality of work 
from day to day. A device that will increase the 
efficiency of a piece of machinery by the smallest 
fraction is more highly prized than great learning 
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A acest of machine tools and three powerful electric traveling cranes 


expenses of the most frugal. All the young engineers receive twelve and 
one-half cents an hour at the start. When their services are worth more, 
they are paid more. One man may be in a position of responsibility, at 
the end of a few months, with a salaryyof several thousand dollars a year, 
while his college classmate is plodding along for wages of a few dollars a 
week. To the men who show high ability to do executive work, positions 
are open, as heads of departments,.as engineers in charge of foreign instal- 
lations and new stations, and as Managers of new shops, with salaries 
ranging from $2,500 to $25,000 a‘year. As consulting engineers, even 
greater incomes may be earned. All of these young engineers keep their 
eyes open for new ideas,and some of them, through 

their inventions, have made themselves independ- 

ently rich. No other field of industry offers such 


nise to the inventor as does electrical en- 
eel It is fraught with a myriad possibilities. 
\merica’s captains of industry, almost invaria- 
risen from the ranks; and, although electricity is such an abtruse 
ence that few men can hope to attain eminence in the industry without 
et tical training of a university, still the young man at a lathe in 
nectady shop is offered every opportunity for advancement. The 
uperintendent, who directs the work of the college men, is a 
e man. He began work at the lathe, twenty years ago, when we 
trical engineering schools, and what he knows of electricity he 
in the shops. The general manager, who is not an electrical 
in his career as a clerk in a Connecticut grocery store, and later 
yuntant in the electrical shops at Lynn, Massachusetts. He 
showed marked ability as 
a calculator, and he has 
developed at Schenectady 
a marvelous piece-price 
system. Not long ago, a 
gray-haired Yankee called 
; to see the boy who had once been his grocery clerk. 
rge,’’ he asked, amazed, as he gazed at the hundred-odd buildings 
far away toward the peaceful hills of Rotterdam, ‘‘do you mean 
ive charge of all these ?’’ 
the testing department that the students begin their shop-work. 
of one of the big buildings is a maze of electrical machines of 
ind forms. Their manufacture is completed, but they must stand 
orous tests before being shipped away. A special high-poten- 
enters the building from the power house, and generators, 
transformers, of from five to ten thousand horse power, are 
sitages of double their 
\ll about the build- 
switchboards, some of 


Power becomes a word of new meaning when a 
student begins his course. He soon learns to 
know and to respect the intricate principles that 
guide the great world along its path of progress 





To the men who show high ability to do execu- 
tive work, positions are open, as heads of de- 
partments, as engineers in charge of foreign 
installations, and in other stations of importance 
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The testing department where young engineers begin studying the currents 


system of buckets the ashes are automatically taken away. No stokers of 
flesh and blood are needed, for machines do the work of men. The engine 
room pulsates with energy. Here great generators, directly connected with 
the shafts of powerful steam engines, produce electric currents of the com- 
bined strength of six thousand horse power. While all but three-hun- 
dredths of the engine-energy is converted into electricity, nearly nine-tenths 
of the energy of the coal is lost, and here every young engineer faces one 
of the great problems of industry. How can all the latent energy of the 
coal be directly converted into electricity? An ambitious student would 
give his life’s work for this knowledge. 

From waterfalls on the Hudson, miles away, 
thin copper conductors bring fifteen hundred horse 
power of electric energy to the power house. So 
cheap is this power that, in time, it will do all the 
work of the shops. Just now, at Spiers’s Falls, a 
dam, fifteen hundred feet long and eighty feet high, 
is being built across the Hudson, and here generators connected with tur- 
bine shafts will develop twenty thousand horse power. The power from 
the distant river-station reaches Schenectady as a deadly ten-thousand-volt 
alternating current; and, before it can be used in the shops, it must be 
‘*stepped-down’’ in transformers to two hundred and fifty volts, and con- 
verted in rotary machines to a direct current. The seventy-five hundred 
horse power of electric energy thus obtained from the mines of Pennsylvania 
and the waterfalls of the Adirondack foot-hills is gathered, on a great switch- 
board, in a huge copper conductor, ten inches wide and an inch thick, — 
well-named the dus-bar. The mighty energy flowing invisibly through 
this copper plank operates 
five thousand machines— 
cranes, trucks, lifts, tools, 
—distributed throughout 
the hundred-odd_build- 
ings, and does the work of 
hundreds of thousands of men, but a man can rest his hand against it with- 
out feeling the slightest tingling. 

Going from shop to shop, the young engineer becomes familiar with 
the marvels of American labor-saving machinery, and, if his inventive talent 
is keen, he finds opportunity to further increase the efficiency of these ma- 
chines. In the new foundry, the largest gray-iron foundry in the country, 
the student finds that the making of twenty-ton castings calls for little 
manual labor. Imagine a steel-framed structure as long as the combined 
height of two of New York’s tallest ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’—a building that 
would easily house the world’s greatest steamship,—and containing nearly 

three miles of railway track! And 
yet, less than nine months after the 


A student, going from shop to shop, quickly be- 
comes familiar with the American labor-saving 
machines; if his inventive talent is keen, he 
may find opportunity to improve them materially 
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builders put spade to the ground, the 
first metal was poured. A dozen elec- 
tric cranes whir under the roof, car- 
rying about the foundry great ladles, 
each filled with fifteen tons of molten 
iron. Eight hundred men are at 
work there, and fourscore electric 
motors are at their service. 

Machine tools—the wonder- 
workers of American industry,—are 
met with everywhere. Nowhere else 
in the world can there be found sucha 
varied collection of these steel autom- 
atons. Just now the largest ma- 
chine tool in the world—a huge 
boring and turning mill,—is build- 
ing, in the new machine shop, a 
structure larger, even, than the great 
foundry. Several years ago a twenty- 
foot turning mill was installed, and 
it was thought that this would meet 
all future requirements; but, so rapid 
is the progress of electrical engi- 
neering, the new mill will have a 
working swing of sixty-five feet. Its 
brick foundation extends twenty 
feet into the earth. The increase in 

[Concluded on page 300] 
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studio of Charles 
Dana Gibson sug- 
gests that it is a stu- 
dio, excepting the 
alien circumstance 
that it is artistic. 
Such proof tends to 
puzzle the casual- 
minded,whose mind 
is trained to look 
upon any sky-light- 
ed room, furnished 
like a pound party, 
and occupied by art- 
ists, or brokers, or 
bachelor wholesale 
dealers,—as a stu- 
dio. 

Mr. Gibson’ s stu- 
dio is a real room, 
devoted to stern 
facts, and is, there- 
fore, beautiful. Ithas 
no furniture that is 
not essential. Even 
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the large rugs, wo- 
ven of moss and mist 
and fire, hang on the walls like coverings, and not by 
way of decoration. The wood is heavy and dark. 
There are no pictures. 

Mr. Gibson talks while he works. His easel 
stands squarely beneath the skylight, and, as he 
sat before it the other day, a picture grew under 
his hand while he talked about the making of an 
illustrator. Everything he said was emphasized 
by the slow growth of the glorious creature, who 
was there to show, from her pretty tilted pompa- 
dour to the hem of the undoubted creation she 
was wearing, that what the famous illustrator in- 
sisted may be done by skill and hard work can 
assuredly be accomplished. 

««When anyone asks me,’’ said Mr. Gibson, 
««what to do to become a successful illustrator, I 
always assure him that he has thought about the 
matter and doubtless knows far more about it than 
I do, for I know of no rule to follow to become 
what one was born to be, and I certainly know of 
none to prevent one from failing at something for 
which he has no talent. 

‘“«If a man knows how to draw, he will draw; 
and all the discouragements and all the bad teach- 
ers in the world cannot turn him aside. If he 
has no ability, he will drift naturally into school- 
teaching and buying stocks, without anybody's 
rules to direct him either way. 

‘“‘The main thing is to have been born an 
artist.”’ 

Mr. Gibson said this quite simply, as if he were 
advising a course in something, or five grains of 
medicine. 

«If you were that,’’ he went on, ‘‘ you yourself 
know it far better than anyone can tell you, and 
you know also, in your heart, that neither wrong 
teaching nor anything but idleness can prevent 
your success. If you are not a born artist, you may 
not know it. I think I can soon say something 
about the way to find your limitations, but no one 
can say much to help a born genius, His genius 
is largely, indeed, that he knows how to help 
himself.’’ 

Lightly leaving the student of illustrating ade- 
quately provided with having been born a genius, 
Mr. Gibson went on to tell what should be his 
education before he begins to study art, and upon 
this he put on record an opinion which is a de- 
parture from current belief. 


7 


A Natural Artist Will never Require an Instructor 


‘«T do not think,’’ he said, ‘‘that the previous 
training of a student who begins studying illus- 
trating has much to do with his career. It seems 
to me that his actual previous education matters 
very little. If he wants to learn, he will learn. 
If he does not, he will not. If he does not want 
to learn, his attempt at an education will profit 
him very little. His gift for illustrating, if he has 
it, is a thing not more dependent upon his edu- 
cation than upon his surroundings. While there 
are instances in which an education forced upon 
a pupil has been acknowledged by him afterwards 
to mean much to him, there are also cases in all 
arts of which we say that contact with the school- 
men would not have been an advantage.”’ 

Mr. Gibson said this quite tranquilly, as if it 














were not an idea at odds with all other accepted 
statements that the thorough education of an artist 
is the best foundation for anything he may under- 
take. 

‘« That leaves a good deal of work for the pupil’s 
master,’’ I suggested. 

**«Master!’’ exclaimed Mr. Gibson, with almost a 
frown; ‘‘what is a master? Have we any mas- 
ters now? It seems to me that the word has lost 
its old meaning, and that there is no longer such 
a thing as a ‘master.’ Suppose we say ‘teacher’ 
instead! And then let me add this: I do not be- 
lieve the teacher matters in the least.’’ 

‘«Don’t-you think,’’ I demanded, ‘‘that a pupil 
would make better progress with you for a teacher 


than he would with somebody whose work had no 
value?’’ 


If You Do not See Your Mistakes, no One else Can 


‘«Not a bit,’’ he said, promptly. ‘To tell the 
truth, I think the teaching of drawing is an over- 
estimated profession. It doesn’t seem to me as 
if I could teach,—as if I would feel it would be 
exactly honest to teach. Why, see for yourself, — 
what can a teacher do?’’ 

Mr. Gibson laid down his pencil, but he con- 
tinued thus :— 

‘«T was for a year at the Art League, and two 
years in Paris. In Paris we used to sit in rows at 
canvases, like this. We saw our teacher for half 
an hour, twiceaday. He would come and spend 
less than two minutes beside the chair of each of 
us, and what would he do? Point out a mistake, 
or a defect, or, rarely, an excellence, which, if we 
had any talent at all, we could see perfectly well 
for ourselves. That last is the important point. 

‘‘If you are a born illustrator, you will know 
your own mistakes better than anyone can tell you 
about them. If you do not see your mistakes, 
nobody can ever help you to be anything. All the 
teachers in all the art schools cannot help you if 
you cannot see your mistakes. I said I could 
help a pupil to know his own limitations. Well, 
that is the way. If your own work looks quite 
finished and perfect to you, or if it looks wrong 
but you cannot tell exactly what is the inaccuracy 
or lack, you may depend upon it that you were 
not born to be an illustrator. 

‘«That is true in anything. The writer, the 
sculptor and the musician have to stand this test. 
What sort of musician would a man be who could 
not detect a discord? You can see it easily enough 
with that illustration. Well, your illustrator must 
see a bad bit of drawing, or bad composition, just 
as quickly as a born piano player can tell if he has 
played without expression. It is just as true in 
art as it is in ordinary matters. The snow-shoveler 
must know when his sidewalk is clean, the type- 
writer when the words are correctly spelled, the 
cook when her pastry tastes right, —or they are all 
discharged forthwith. Well, one expects no less 
of an illustrator than of a cook.’’ 

Mr. Gibson returned to his board, and what he 
said next was wonderfully extra-illustrated by the 
girl—‘«Gibson’’ to her finger-tips, who looked 
up at him. 

‘«The whole value of your work is its individu- 
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ality,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
for that youare obliged 
to depend absolutely 
upon yourself. Ob- 
viously nobody can 
show you how to be 
original, 

‘« Now take the sim- 
ple example of a copy 
book. Do you re- 
member how the let- 
ters used to look, and 
the elaborate direc- 
tions which accem- 
panied every writing 
lesson? The ‘a's,’ and 
so on, must be just of 
a height. The ‘t's’ 
must be twice as high. 
The ‘I's’ and the 
th’s’ must bea quar- 
ter-length or so above 
those. Well, asa mat- 
ter of fact, who writes 
like that? Nobody. 
Ifanyonedid he would 
simply be laughed at, 
and justly so. His 
handwriting would mean nothing. It would have 
no individuality. Everybody simply keeps the 
letters in mind and forms them to suit himself, 
and after a time he has a writing which he can 
never change by any chance. That has become 
the way he writes. 

‘‘Well, it is just the same in illustrating. I 
might tell you all I know about drawing; any 
teacher might tell you all he knows; but, gradually, 
by observation and the assertion of your own per- 
sonality, you will modify all these forms, and will 
find yourself drawing one special way. That is 
the way you draw, and you can never change it 
in essence, though you may go on improving it 
forever. 

‘*Now, to my mind, just so much instruction 
in drawing is necessary as is needed to tell the 
child who is learning to write which letter is which, 
and how to pronounce and recognize it. That once 
learned, the child will go its own sweet way and 
develop a handwriting such as no one in the world 
can exactly duplicate. So it is with drawing. 
When the first fundamental instructions are over, 
—which anyone who can draw can give you, — 
you are your own master, and will draw or not, 
as.you were born to do. 

‘‘Remember that I am not saying that I regret 
the time I spent studying, either here or in Paris. 
I am only telling you what I regard as necessary 
for one who wants to learn. 

‘«Now, just as the way to learn to write is to 
write, so the way to learn to draw is to draw. I 
think it is best to begin with objects in the room, 
and with figures,—any objects, any figures, —it 
does not matter. But draw one over and over 
again; draw it from all sides; draw it big, and draw 
it little, and draw it again. Then go to something 
else, and then come back to it later the same day. 
Put them all away till the next day, and then find 
the mistakes in them. Here is something to re- 
member, and something which ought to hearten 
many a discouraged student quite blue because of 
what really should have encouraged him: Do not 
be discouraged at the mistakes you can find in 
your own work, unless you find only a small num- 
ber. The more mistakes you can detect, the bet- 
ter able you are to draw. Do not leave a thing 
until you are satisfied, after going back to it every 
day for weeks, that you can draw it no better. 
Then, if you come upon it the next year, and still 
see no room for improvement, —well, then there is 
still room for discouragement about yourself. 


While Studying Art, One Should Work incessantly 


‘«In all this work, observe one rule: Never mind 
about drawing a thing as you may possibly have 
been told to do in the course of instruction. Draw 
it the way it looks to you. You will see it differ- 
ently as you go back to it again and again. If you 
do not see it differently, you cannot see your own 
mistakes, and that is positive proof that for you 
fame is waiting at some other door,—or, at any 
rate, that it will not come to you from art. 

‘«How much ought one to work? All the time. 
Draw all the time. Look all the time for some- 
thing to In the beginning, never pass any- 
thin ng from it its blessing, so to 


| Before you pass, be sure you can draw it; 
and the only way to be sure of that is to draw it 
The objects in a room are a little 
npler than figures, at first, but figures are the 
interesting, and you must draw whatever 
If you would rather draw crawfish 

otjacks than men and women, draw craw- 
ish and bootjacks. It really doesn’t so much 
matter what you draw; the point is that you draw. 
But ; important to you that you develop a taste 
for drawing something special,—and of that you 
need have no fear if you are a born artist. If you 
ire not, as I said, it doesn’t matter. 

[ always feel that any general talk about the 
way to succeed, in any art one selects, is rather un- 
I cannot repeat too often that I believe, 

tudent has it in him to draw, he will not 
) be told to persevere, or to work hard, or to 
be careful of bad influences in his work, or to avoid 
he will do all these as naturally as he 
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will hold a pencil. Holding a pencil, by the way, 
is another example of what I just spoke of. Do 
you remember that they used to tell us just 
how our fingers must hold the pen, and how the 
whole arm ought to move? ‘What will they think 
of you,’ they said, ‘when you get out in the world, 
if you hold your pencil like that?’ Asa matter of 
fact, nobody gives the matter a thought, and hardly 
one of us holds a pencil that way. It is so with 
many of the formude of an art. But isn’t it curi- 
ous that I never did get out of holding my pencil 
that prescribed way? I do happen to hold my 
pencil correctly.’’ 

««Maybe you held some of the other formule 
the same way,’’ I suggested, ‘‘and they are in- 
fluencing you.’’ 

‘«Oh, well,’’ said Mr. Gibson, ‘‘so far as the 
pencil goes, I fancy, perhaps, that I draw in spite 
of the way I hold it rather than because of it.’’ 

Then he made a small retraction of his remark. 
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«« There is one class of teachers,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
I count,—pictures. Pictures are always at hand,— 
and good work is the best teacher in the world. 
A pupil in New York ought to go to the art gallery 
often and often, and sit there and steep himself in 
what he sees. Let him go to study definite pic- 
tures, too, —but just to sitand absorb, —as onesits in 
a garden, or before an old tower, or by the sea, —with- 
out sketching, only just looking,—that is the best 
instruction you can pay for on either continent.’’ 

The picture of the girl on the board was practi- 
cally complete, with its high little chin and haughty 
mouth and fearless eyes, and it seemed so alive 
that getting to be a great illustrator appeared hope- 
less by the side of it. 

«« How long,’’ I asked, ‘‘does it take, normally, 
to find out if you’re a born artist or not?’’ 

Mr. Gibson laughed and took it the other way. 

«A very long time,’’ he said, regretfully, ‘‘and 
some of us even go down blind to our graves.’’ 


THE QUALITIES THAT MADE A MERCHANT GREAT 


An interview with Robert C. Ogden, given exclusively for SucceEss- - Charles H. Garrett 





("HERI is the man who put life into 

this once moribund store,’’ said a 
customer at a counter in John Wanama- 
ker’s New York establishment, at the 
southeast corner of Tenth Street and 


Broadway. 


A man slightly past middle 
life strode through the mazes of bazaars 








and throngs of people. His presence 
seemed to tone up every employee as 
a tuner tunes a piano. His firm, steady 
step, his plain, short, direct words, de- 
noted his complete control of self and 
marked him as a commander in his 
business 

The man was Robert C. Ogden, the 
business manager of the well-known es- 
tablishment. Mr. Ogden glories in his 
work, but he is fond of young men, and 
is never happier than when giving them 
the advantage of his experience. He 
talks to them frequently, in the Young 
Men's Christian Association and other 
societies. Mr. Ogden is a firm believer 


in the supreme value of good literature 
as the salvation of young men, espe- 
cially in the great cities where there are 
so many temptations to waste their time. 

‘‘l have not been out of employ- 
ment for a day, in over fifty years,’’ 
said Mr. Ogden; ‘‘nor has it ever been 
necessary for me to ask for a position. 
I have had my share of hard knocks. 
At one time I suffered serious reverses 
and lost my money, but I never owed a 
dollar in my life, or failed to meet an 
obligation. To succeed, a man must 
be confident and aggressive, must laugh 





ROBERT CuRTIS OGDEN 


Mr. Ogden, who Is John Wanamaker’s partner, is a self-made man. 
He began life as an errand boy, at one dollar and fifty cents a week 


in mercantile life. Often I recall how 
I frequently stood before the entrances 
of the wholesale dry-goods stores, none 
of them over twenty-five feet wide,— 
stores that, to-day, you could putin your 
back yard, —and I wondered at the busi- 
ness they transacted. It seemed to me 
that it would be princely to be a whole- 
sale dry-goods merchant,—the height 
of ambition, the pinnacle of fame. 

‘«When I became fourteen years 
old, I accepted a clerkship in a dry- 
goods store in Philadelphia. I have 
not experienced the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of the country boy who comes to 
the city, with all of his belongings tied 
up in a pocket handkerchief, and wins 
a fortune. Mine was what might be 
considered a humdrum life,—the ordi- 
nary life of a clerk who steadily, through 
industry, tact, and honesty, rises toa 
position of trust. It is only through 
lack of proper interest that many men 
find themselves filling small positions 
year after year. Later in life, I became, 
with my father, a partner in the firm of 
Devlin and Company, retail clothiers, 
of New York. My subsequent achieve- 
ments are hardly romantic enough to 
record. I had known Mr. Wanamaker, 
personally, for twenty years, during 
which he had frequently asked me to 
identify myself with him.’ 

This was the drift of the story Mr. 
Ogden told of his fife. Prosaic, you 
say ? How many other lives could have 





at discouragements and reverses, and, 
with a distinct determination and per- 
sistency, he must gather his mental resources and stubbornly forge ahead. 
My boyhood was spent in Philadelphia. One of the schools which 
I attended, Thomas D. James's private school, was situated at the corner 
of Eleventh Street and Market Street. I was an honest sort of boy, and 
was forever getting into trouble for telling the truth. When, some few 
years ago, I was asked to take charge of Mr. Wanamaker’s wholesale store, 
then conducted by the firm, Hood, Bonbright and Company, it flashed 
across my mind as a coincidence that the building occupied the site where 
the old school stood, and where I received so many deserved ‘lickings.’ 
Turning to Colonel Hood, I said, to his bewilderment, ‘Colonel, this corner 
has sad memories. Will I be expected to take as many lickings here as of 
old? If I shall, I would like to give the matter consideration.’ 
During the summer holidays, I worked as an errand boy in a hard- 
ware store for one dollar and fifty cents a week. I did not play baseball or 
indulge in the sports of country boys. Mine has been a workaday life. 


We had school in the afternoon as well as in the morning. My only active 
recreation was on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, when, with a couple 
of boon companions, I took long tramps to explore the surrounding pictur- 
esque country. 


This was, to a great degree, inspired by my poetical propen- 
sities, which developed from reading Sir Walter Scott’s works. 

‘I became acquainted, early, in an idle way, with the pulse of mercan- 
tile life Market Street, Philadelphia, in those days, was a business center. 


Two doors away from the school was the passenger station of the Philadel- 


phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. The trains were not made up 
there, but four horses attached to each car pulled them on the tracks 
down the center of the street to Gray’s Ferry. Canal boats, divided into 
sections and filled with produce, or carrying, from the city for foreign ports, 
muslins and other merchandise, were hauled on trucks through the city in 
the same manner. 


But the great Conestoga wagons, drawn by six or eight 
horses, the whips of the drivers snapping around the leaders’ ears, and the 
various parts of the vehicles creaking under the weight of all kinds of goods 
for Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia, most awakened my interest 


been agreeably prosaic and successful 
if adherence to duty had inspired stren- 
uous effort! To-day, Mr. Ogden is a 
merchant prince. To come in contact with him, as with such men as the 
late Collis P. Huntington, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, is to feel 
impelled to do and to dare; to work, and that incessantly. This is merely a 
reflection of his life, yet, undoubtedly, the gist of the cause of his sober success, 

‘«Mental inertia,’’ said Mr. Ogden, ‘‘is the cause of most failures. 
The man who wishes to make a place for himself in the business world 
should learn that a superficial performance of duty is not that which en- 
gages the attention of an employer. One has not performed his duty until 
he has done all that can be done. Every young man makes his own career, 
—he finds himself and finds his place, if he is the kind of person who has 
sufficient self-confidence to strike out. 

«I frequently hear men complain that they have not been fortunate 
in chances. Chances are made. They are not to be secured by the man 
who lacks mental alertness and energy to grasp opportunities. 

««A young man can best satisfy his employer by striving to do his ut- 
most. The difference between superiority and inferiority is often only per- 
ception,—the faculty of being able to judge between right and wrong. 
Mistakes are expensive. A stupid fellow will invariably try to defend a 
mistake and harass you with an argument in his favor. Unfortunately, 
this is not peculiar to young men. Most men make the mistake of talking 
too much. Talk is cheap. The way to succeea is by keeping everlastingly 
at it, without dramatic display or conceit of any ability. When a man be- 
comes self-centered, he is rarely progressive. 

‘«It is the young man who embodies the happy gifts of the agreeable 
man—alertness, capacity, affability, and lack of conceit,—who compels recog- 
nition. Every employer is on the watch for such men. It is naturally 
advantageous to have them in one’s employ. One of our head men in 
the New York store, although he has been with us but four years, has in 
that time had his salary raised six hundred per cent., without any asking 
on his part. 

‘It is hard to find men who do original thinking. 

[Concluded on page 302] 


It is far easier to 
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The love that lives in the home, that binds families, that creates order, is the most powerful of all our country’s pillars —Clay 


[* any consideration of the varied influences that enter into home-culture, 

love stands by itself. It is not a simple attribute, like cheerfulness, — 
a combination of attributes, like tact,—a gift, like beauty or music,—or a 
habit, like good manners: it isan influence pervading all, yet distinct from 
all. Each of the above-named factors is dependent for its power upon love; 
but love, though modified by the gifts, graces, and habits of the home, can 
exist independent of them all. It is not a quality, but life. 

Recognizing this truth, we give to love its rightful prominence and 
leadership among the creative forces in true home-culture. It is supreme 
in that it dominates the heart. Other forces train the hands to lovely ser- 
vice, or the brain to wise or cheerful thought, and all are needed; but love 
alone makes of lovely service a loving service, and of a cheerful thought a 
cheering thought. In other words, it matters little what the various mem- 
bers bring to the common treasure-house; the agent of transmission from 
heart to heart is love,and love alone. Hence,though many qualities, graces, 
and gifts may be desirable for home-culture, one thing alone is indispen- 
sable; without it, all the rest are barren of fruit. 
One thing alone can permeate all other elements 
with vitality,—love is the leaven of the lump. 

If, then, no matter what luxury, what refine- 
ment, what success, what advantages the home 
offers, it is empty without love, our problem is how 
to create, to cultivate, and to keep in the home this one supreme gift. It is 
a condition that must be cultivated. You remember that Browning says:— 

Life, 
With all it yields of joy or woe, 
Is but our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 

Not a few of us are ready to smile at the idea of learning love. We 
think we know all about it; especially do we pride ourselves on knowing 
all about the home loves, the natural family loves, as we call them; and 
yet how rarely do we come into close relations with homes, without realiz- 
ing that, in comparison with what there should be, there is a pitiful lack of 
love. Do the members of a family miss it? Are they conscious of their 
loss? Do they realize what home-love might be and ought to be? One who 
asks these questions has only to study the signs so plainly written on hu- 
man faces and actions that he who runs may read. 

There is something in manhood, whether of high or low degree, that 
rarely puts its tale of the love it misses into words; but, if we could get at 
the hidden hearts of average men, we should see 
that the want of love and cheer at home sends them 
even more frequently than their love of drink to the 
saloon around the corner. It may be a man’s own 
failure to get on in life that has kept the over- 
crowded home too small and poor for comfort; 
it may be that overwork and over-care have robbed the wife of charm and 
left her so depleted of love that she has scarcely enough for the children; 
nevertheless, many a working man knows that he is valued for the weekly 
wages he brings rather than for the tender care he feels for the wife and 
children dependent upon him for support. How natural it is to grow silent, 
then morose, then hopeless, and then more or less indifferent! When the 
finer life is defrauded, the coarser asserts itself, and ‘‘home-culture’’ is a 
failure so far as it touches the head of the home. 

Somewhat less pitiful is this deterioration of the heart-life in the wife 
and mother, because, in her case, love is, in a measure, kept alive by her 
closer contact with her children, and, so long as they live, it never degen- 
erates to indifference. The fact that mother cares is often the one restrain- 
ing influence that holds a growing son or daughter back from evil, but we 
all know how often that hold slackens until its strength is only sufficient to 
keep the wayward child from ‘‘letting mother know.’’ How slender is the 
thread of mother-love that cannot hold its own closer to her heart than 


Many timid boys and girls have grown almost to 
maturity believing that nobody ever loved them, 
because nobody has ever told them so; they 
have not learned that service is love’s interpreter 


If, in every home where a member of the family 
has been cheated of love, those who have de- 
frauded him would begin at once to restore “ four- 
fold,” we should see a great era of home-culture 


this! Do such young people know what they miss? And, on the mother’s 
side, does she know how small the gratitude, how poor the quality of af- 
fection that comes back to her for her life in which her own love has only 
found expression in unceasing toil? To know whether young girls miss the 
home-love or not, one has dnly to note the eagerness with which they form 
intimacies with other girls, confiding the real thoughts and feelings that never 
find their way into the mother’s ear. Nor are they the daughters of the 
poor alone who say of the things nearest and dearest, ‘I do not think of 
saying anything about it to mother; she never would understand in the 
world.’’ Yet the chances are that the mother not only would understand, 
but that she also longs for the trust and tenderness that she has not kept 
alive as she might have done through all the earlier years. 

Do I draw too sad a picture? Can I say that neither in the homes of 
rich or poor is it lack of love that is the fault? Is it, instead, lack of know- 
ing how to make husbands and wives and mothers and children feel how 
much they are beloved? Whatever the answer, there is abundant reason for 
urging upon the home circle, rich or poor, the cul- 
ture of love, without which no true home-culture 
can exist. How can it be done? First, be willing 
to show the love that already exists. It is likea 
plant with shriveled, drooping leaves. Bring it out 
into the light; show it; put it in the warmth of the 
sun. Is the husband and father silent, gloomy, withdrawn into himself, 
brooding, perhaps, over the fact that, no matter how hard he tries, he 
never can meet the family demands? Show him that you know he is tired, 
that you love him for his constant effort, that you love him the same even 
if he has failed to do all he had hoped. Show him how well and cheerfully 
you can get on with a little for this time, sure that the next time he will 
succeed. If you are his daughter, and have acquired the habit of thinking 
of him chiefly as the man from whom the money comes for the things you 
need, get out of that relation by planning to do or get something for him. 
Has your mother been in the habit of reminding him that your birthday 
was at hand? Find out his birthday, and begin to plan, for that, a little 
gift from every child, a song sung for father, a little speech from his little 
son; a little fun in which you coax him to share,—it may mean a new life to 
him because it means a new sense of how truly you love and believe in him. 

When it comes to showing the dear mother how you love her, be sure 
you get father to help in planning the good time for her. 

A little hint, like this I leave you, if put into 
practice, may be the beginning of true home-cul- 
ture for many a household such as we all know. 
There is infinite variety in the method, but the 
idea is the same,—to make the others know how 
much we care forthem. We always do let one mem- 
ber of the household know. We are all alike outspoken and free in express- 
ing our love for the baby. We squander upon it caresses. 

A little child of eight was very ill and thought to be dying. In after 
years all memory of the suffering faded, but she said: ‘«I owe to that sick- 
ness the knowledge that my mother loved me, for she kissed me again and 
again when no one else was there to see. That memory was the most precious 
treasure that I carried on into my womanhood, for until the night before I 
was married I do not remember that she ever kissed me again. When she 
was old, I asked her why she never caressed or petted us as children, and 
she said: ‘I thought it would prevent your being self-reliant. I knew I 
could not always be with you, and I did not want you to be dependent on 
my presence.’ ’’ 

There is little danger of that excess of old-fashioned reserve in these 
days; but, if it exists, I recommend that the barriers be broken down and 
that we love the children as freely as the sunlight plays on the blossoms; 
and let them, in turn, in their own words, ‘‘love us as hard as ever they can.”’ 
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LARGE INDUSTRIES FOUNDED ON WASTE PRODUCTS 


WHEN America was still a vast unexplored 


wilderness, and adventurers from the Old 
World were risking their lives in a mad search 
for precious metals on its shores, a little company 
of fortune-seekers carried back across the sea a 
shipload of shining ore, which they took for the 
most precious of metals. Great was their chagrin 
when they found, upon reaching home, that their 
cargo was worthless. All England ridiculed them. 
The glittering stones were dumped into the sea ; 
for, instead of gold, they contained only that de- 
spised mineral, iron pyrites, ever afterwards known 


as ‘‘fool’s gold.’’ 


But now hundreds of thousands of tons of 


‘*fool’s gold’’ are shipped to England every year 
from the mines of Spain and Portugal, in an in- 
dustry which yields products to the value of many 
millions of dollars. In recent years the researches 
of chemists have shown that iron pyrites is rich in 
sulphur, a material much used in many manufac- 
tures, and so the extraction of a valuable commer- 
cial product from ‘‘fool’s gold’’ has become in 
itself a great industry. Instead of throwing away 
the roasted pyrites, as was done at first, after the 
maker of sulphuric acid had got out the sulphur, 
the burnt ore is now turned over to the copper ex- 
tractor, who not only separates the copper it con- 
tains, but also so perfectly removes the sulphur 
that the residue, consisting chiefly of peroxide of 


iron, is largely used in iron-making processes. 
Besides these products, an ounce of silver is ex- 
tracted from every ton of the mineral. 


Nature Is a Great Economizer: She Wastes Nothing 


It was Lord Palmerston who said that ‘dirt is 
merely matter in the wrong place,’’ and it is the 
work of science to discover how to make seem- 
ingly worthless products over again into things of 
value. Not an atom of matter, nor the faintest 
pulsation of energy, is ever destroyed. Nature 
practices absolute economy ; she wastes nothing ; 
and it is one of the most fascinating studies to so 
learn how to govern her infinite transformations 


that use may be made of the apparently useless, 
so that man may practice her economy. 

One of our great industries, employing nearly 
fifty million dollars of invested capital, was 


founded, a few years ago, on the discovery that 
cotton seed is not worthless. Formerly the seed 


of the cotton plant was either burned or dumped 
into rivers; now products are made from it, in 
this country alone, to the annual value of more 


than thirty million dollars. 

Oil is the principal product of the cotton seed, 
and almost all of this oil, nearly a hundred mil- 
lion gallons a year, is employed in the preparation 
of food, chiefly as salad and cooking oils. It is 
used in making soaps, washing powders, and cos- 
metics; for illuminating purposes; and, when re- 
fined, as a lubricant for bolts and nuts. Cotton oil 
is also used as a substitute for olive oil. The refuse 


from refining the crude oil is used as stock for the 
manufacture of soap. The residue, or cake, after 
the oil is extracted, is a valuable fertilizer and 
feeding stuff; the hulls make excellent fuel ; and 
the ashes of the hulls form a fertilizer rich in pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, which is much used on 
tobacco plantations. The seed also furnishes a 
dyestuff, and from the hulls a fiber is obtained 


for high-grade paper. Even the linters are re- 
covered, furnishing a product worth a million 
dollars. Every part of the cotton plant is now 
used in some way. The roots furnish a useful 
drug; the leaves and stems together make fod- 
der; the stems alone are used as fuel and for 
their fiber. 


Many Useful Products Are now Made from Coal Tar 

Even more wonderful than the cotton industry 
is the utilization of coal tar. Only a short while 
ago this troublesome by-product of gas-making 
was considered a nuisance. The effort to get rid 
of it has grown into an industry which employs 


more scientific men in its development than any 
other. A description of all the products of coal 
tar would be a review of the greater part of the 
organic chemistry of to-day. Coal tar was first 
distilled in England eighty years ago, but it was 
not until 1856, the date of the discovery of the 
first aniline colors, that the industry became an 


importan, one. Now the value of the by-products 
of gas-making—tar, coke, and ammonia, —greatly 
exceeds that of the coal burned in the gas works. 
The distillation of the tar gives a series of prod- 
ucts, each of which serves as a starting-point for 
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a long series of valuable articles of everyday use. 

In the United States, the tar is usually distilled 
into light oil, heavy oil, and pitch. The pitch 
remaining in the still is known as soft pitch, and 
is used in roofing and paving. Formerly it was 
customary to turn this substance to hard pitch, 
which was sent abroad to be used in the making 
of compressed fuel; the anthracene oil obtained 
by this distillation was sent to England to be used 
in making alizarin. But it does not pay to make 
anthracene in America now. An American has 
patented a method of making an artificial asphalt 
from the pitch, and it seems not improbable that 
the asphalt industry will be revolutionized by this 
process. 

Creosote oil is a coal-tar product which, owing 
to its extensive use in creosoting lumber, is com- 
ing into great demand. Of the refined products, 
benzine is one of the most common. The pres- 
ence of twenty times as much benzine in the coal 
gas as there is in the tar has led to the introduc- 
tion of a process for removing the benzine from 
the gas. Toluene, used in making artificial in- 
digo, is also obtained by this process. Naphtha- 
line is another coal-tar element produced on a 
large scale. It is used as a substitute for cam- 
phor in destroying moths. Another product is 
crystal carbolic acid, or phenol, the chief use of 
which is in the manufacture of picric and salicy- 
lic acids. Nitrobenzine, nitrotoluene, and other 
nitro-compounds from coal tar are used in making 
colors and explosives. Rectified nitrobenzine, 
known as oil of myrbane, is used in the manufac- 
ture of soaps and oils. Aniline oil is made in 
great quantities abroad, and European competi- 
tion in aniline colors is very keen. The long list 
of coal-tar products, including perfumes, medica- 
ments, antiseptics, aniline dyes, etc., is a remark- 
able illustration of what can be done in the utili- 
zation of a waste product. 


New Uses Have Been Found for Surplus Corn Crops 


In England, a short time ago, a courageous pro- 
moter organized a company for the extraction of 
gold from sea water. But even such an achieve- 
ment as that would not be more wonderful than 
the new processes for extracting products of value 
from garbage and refuse, the disposal of which is 
such a troublesome problem in a great city. Gar- 
bage is heated with water and chemicals until it is 
reduced toaliquid form. The grease is removed, 
and finds a ready market. The liquid is evap- 
orated, leaving a solid which is ground; the 
gases, meanwhile, being used as fuel. The pow- 
der, rich in ammonium salts, nitrogen, and phos- 
phates, is sold to makers of fertilizers. The re- 
moval of garbage is still an item of great cost in 
the budgets of many municipalities; but, where 
special attention has been paid to scientific meth- 
ods of disposal, it is becoming a source of income. 
Where city refuse is burned, the heat energy is 
transformed into power for mills, heat for homes, 
and electric light for streets. From the ashes a 
cement is made. 

More than two thousand tons of refuse are re- 
moved every day from the cesspools of Paris, and 
from this waste is made ammonia for the scent 
bottles of the Parisian women of fashion. The 
city of Antwerp once paid five thousand dollars a 
year to get rid of its refuse ; now it receives an 
income from it of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. In Augsburg, cesspool matter is treated with 
acid, dried to a powder, and used as a fertilizer. 
Germany annually imports millions of dollars’ 
worth of Peruvian guano to fertilize the soil, when 
the value of the nitrogen lost in the refuse of the 
city of Munich alone has been estimated at five 
hundred thousand dollars. Some enthusiast has 
estimated the value of the material lost in the 
sewers of the United States as equal to half the 
interest on the national debt. 

In the great packing houses of the West, what 
now furnishes articles of food and other commodi- 
ties to millions was once destroyed as useless 
waste. This so-called waste is now treated with 
benzine, and, upon evaporation, yields crude fats, 
which are purified and come to us in the form of 
soaps, lubricants, cooking oils, and butter for the 
table. 

The bones of animals are used in many ways, 
as in the manufacture of bone-charcoal for bleach- 
ing sugar, empyreumatic oils, tallow, black pig- 
ment for paints, shoe-blacking, and filling for sheet 


rubber for overshoes, bone dust for fertilizers, sul- 
phate of ammonia, cupels, vitrified bone for the 
manufacture of opal glass, knife-handles, combs, 
fans, buttons, gelatine, glue, prussiate of potash, 
phosphorus, etc. 

Readers of SuCCEss will recall the time when 
hundreds of millions of bushels of the Indian 
corn crop went to waste. Some of the surplus 
was burned or used as a fertilizer, but the greater 
part of it was left to rot. Now one corporation 
alone, the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, uses 
a hundred thousand bushels of corn every day to 
make useful products from what was once a waste. 
Thirty different commercial products are made 
from maize, the most important of them being the 
now common article, in daily use,—glucose, or 
starch sugar. Every pound of American pork, 
laundry and food starches, the great production of 
alcoholic drinks, the varnishes used by cabinet 
makers, the perfumery of the toilet table, the dif. 
ferent kinds of illuminating fluids, the enormous 
products of breweries and confectionery factories, 
all indicate the universality of the employment of 
maize. Farmers in the great dairy valleys of New 
York are beginning to learn the value of skim- 
milk, which, formerly, they fed to their stock. 
A large industry has recently been developed in 
converting the products of skim-milk—caseine, 
albumen, and milk-sugar,—into coatings and siz- 
ings for paper, waterproof glues for wood veneers 
and other purposes, paints, substitutes for hens’ 
eggs, hard rubber, horn, lactic acid, and other 
useful commodities. 


Even Spent Soapsuds Can be Utilized with Profit 


The ‘‘old-clothes man’’ and the rag-picker of 
the street play their parts in forwarding the utili- 
zation of waste. Woolen rags are exposed to hot 
chemicals until the cotton fibers are disintegrated. 
When the fabric is dry, the cotton is shaken out 
as dust, leaving the unchanged wool fibers. This 
is called ‘‘wool extract,’’ and it reappears, after it 
has been washed, bleached and dyed, in many 
forms of cheap clothing. 

Cotton and linen rags form the basis of a great 
part of the paper industry, all of the finer grades 
of paper being made from them. The news paper 


of to-day is made from wood-pulp, while very’ 


coarse papers are made from straw. The straw- 
board industry has recently assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Other neglected vegetable fibers have 
been introduced in the manufacture of paper. 

Refuse from tanneries reappears in gelatine and 
soups, in size, in cotton goods and carpets, as 
cheap sealskins, printing paper, and cardboard. 
From leather waste a valuable black is produced. 
The by-products of breweries form a food for cat- 
tle. From the waste liquors of soap-making great 
quantities of glycerine are made. Even soapsuds, 
which flow in great streams from textile factories, 
can be made of value. In the yarn mills at Miil- 
hausen the soapsuds are precipitated with lime, 
and the coagulum is collected, pressed into bricks, 
dried and heated in gas retorts. A gas, of three 
times the illuminating power of coal gas, is pro- 
duced in double the quantity needed to light the 
mills. Soapsuds are also used in the productio 
of lubricating oils, fat acids, and soaps. 


One New England Industry Uses only Scrap Steel 


Some of the uses made of sawdust have been tab- 
ulated by Professor Austen, a specialist in indus- 
trial chemistry. In many wood-working factories 
it is used as fuel, the dust being carried by forced 
draught directly from machines to furnaces. It 
can also be mixed with coal slag, spent dye-wood, 
turf, peat, and the like, and compressed into 
bricks of artificial coal. By dry distillation, saw- 
dust yields gas, wood alcohol, acetic acid, tar, 
and oils. From the tar are obtained benzole, 
toluole, symole, cumole, paraffine, naphthaline, 
and hydrocarbons which are used in the manu- 
facture of aniline colors. Carbolic acid and cre- 
osote are also obtained. Many sawdust combina- 
tions have been used in making various hard 
articles, —imitation marbles, plates for art cast- 
ings, terra-cotta lumber, sidewalks, and dinner 
plates. High explosives and various kinds of 
gunpowder are also made from sawdust. In some 
explosives it acts as an absorbent, in others as a 
filler, and in others it is converted into forms of 
pyroxiline. A cotton dye is made from sawdust, 
and so is a great amount of the oxalic acid on the 
market. Just as gas is made from soapsuds, so 
is it made from sawdust. Professor Austen, who 
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thinks that the possibilities of the utilization of 
sawdust are but little comprehended, says that in 
some localities there is enough sawdust produced 
to make all the gas required for light and heat. 
One New England industry, a recently organ- 
ized steel mill, uses nothing but scrap steel ; and, 
by a patented process, it converts the junk heap 
into all forms of steel, from a carpenter’s chisel to 
a forty-ton casting for a battleship. It is claimed 
that the waste steel, when cast by this process, has 
all the qualities of the forged product. Great 
piles of slag accumulate around blast furnaces. 
In fact, so useless was this by-product considered 
by man that archzologists will point out to you 
the sites of ancient smelting-works, marked by 
heaps of slag, untouched by human hand since 
they were first deposited there. But science is 
beginning to make inroads upon these rejected 
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HE ‘‘ Kite’’ lay in McCormick Bay. On the 
hills around her, far toward the horizon’s 
verge, the everlasting snows of Greenland were 
visible, almost as stern in their resistance to the 
warmth of the polar summer as the unchanging 
rocks which cropped up, here and there, above the 
surface of the barren land. It was five o’clock in 
the morning, according to the time of day which 
was set by the astronomical observatory in delight- 
ful Washington, far to the southward, where, in the 
evening of August 5, 1892, girls and wives and 
mothers sat on stoops or baiconies and wooed, with 
gently swaying fans, such breezes as the Chesa- 
peake could spare to temper the oppressive heat 
of the capital in midsummer. In McCormick 
Bay, one of those lovely American women—wide- 
browed, wide-eyed, fair of hair, and firm in the 
contour of the rounding chin and the curvings of 
the well-set lips, was waiting in the cabin of the 
‘*Kite’’ for the husband to whom she had come 
thousands of weary miles. She was Josephine 
Diebitsch-Peary, the wife of Lieutenant Robert E. 
Peary, who has made his life-work the exploration 
of that unknown land where death has been too 
often the alternative of victory. 


As an Explorer, He Seemed Predestined to Fail 


Long before, he had departed, bent upon travers- 
ing the thirteen hundred miles of the relentless 
slope of Greenland’s ice-cap. It was a snowshoe 
journey, through which nothing but his own strength 
and his own resolution could carry him in safety. 
She did not know when he would return; she did 
not know whether he would ever return; she could 
only wait, and hope. 

That night, as on other nights, she lay down on 
the couch of her cabin, and, her anxieties weigh- 
ing heavily, gradually sank to sleep. The hours 
passed. The Washington Observatory marked five 
in the morning, when a man—worn, lean, exhaust- 
ed, and buoyed only by the joy of his return,— 
sprang to the deck of the ‘* Kite,’’ which was the 
cabin’s roof. At the thud of his heels, the woman, 
on the couch below, leaped up, startled; for all 
things strange are quick alarms in that land of 
stillness and of mystery. She waited, listening. 
Thesteps came thudding down the companionway. 
They halted at her door. There was the eager 
summons of a knock. The echo of the summons 
carried her back to memories of her home, far from 
the frozen North. Sheswungthe door wide open, 
and, on the instant, was in her husband’s arms. 

An indomitable man is this fellow Peary, a 
husband worthy of such a wife. Unflinchingly 
bent upon the fulfillment of his resolution, he es- 
sayed, in 1895, the most dangerous journey over 
the northern ice which any explorer had, so far, 
attempted. The wife,inspired, and inspiring con- 
fidence, had returned to her home. Peary, his 
ambition fixed on a journey to Navy Cliff, the most 
northerly land on the east coast of Greenland which 
he had attained in 1892, encountered again the 
appalling dangers of the ice-cap, designing to go 


A Faithful Wife's Heroism 
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[A true account of the adventures of Mrs. Robert E. Peary with her husband, the 
explorer, in his search for the North Pole,—telling how, by her influence, cour- 
age, and grit, she became her husband's emboldener. 
long, unfruitful pilgrimage, Mrs. Peary gave him most powerful encouragement 
to push further and further toward the magnetic North. The facts in this article 
were related to the author, for SUCCESS, by Mrs. Peary herself_—The Editor] 
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piles. Slag-wool, made by blowing a current of 
steam through a stream of melted slag, is largely 
used as a fireproof filling-in construction. In this 
process little drops of the slag fly through the air, 
comet-like, leaving a filament, the slag-wool, be- 
hind them. Bricks and building stones, tiles and 
cement have been made from slag, and lately 
bottle glass has been made from it. Recently the 
waste gases of blast furnaces have been used for 
heating and power. Pitch and oil and ammonia 
are also by-products of blast furnaces. 

Corks are collected from the sewers of Paris, 
cleaned with hydrochloric acid, recut, and used 
again ; cork cuttings fill life buoys and beds, and 
form the basis of linoleum ; old broken bottles re- 
appear as cheap jewelry; stable sweepings are 
made into wrapping paper; from wood ashes we 
get nearly all our potash ; isinglass and iodine are 
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In the darkest hours of his 


from Navy Cliff around the northern end of 
Greenland. As his cache of provisions was 
absolutely lost, he had only his guns to se- 
cure food for the party and for the forty 
dogs that drew the sledges. For two months 
the explorer and his companions lived on 
half-rations. Dog ate dog; and, when rav- 
enous hunger gnawed too sharply, the men 
sometimes came down to the dogs’ despised 
food. The exploration, which was com- 
menced so hardily, and was so hardily en- 
dured, became, at length, a fainting, stag- 
gering, desperate struggle to return. The 
last morsel of the scanty rations was eaten 
when the party was still twenty miles from 
land and only one lean dog remained of the 
forty that began the journey. 

Peary would return barely with life, noth- 
ing more. His mission unaccomplished, 
his ambition unfulfilled, he had only two 
meteorites to take back with him, and the 
carefully charted location of a third huge star 
stone, which the natives called ‘‘Ahnighito.”’ 

He reached New York in September, 
1895, a thoroughly broken man. Those two 
months of terrible privation on the ice- 
cap, of unrecountable struggles of the will, 
of repeated, merciless demands upon the 
strength of the body and upon the last re- 
sources of the spirit, had left the man a cra- 
ter,—cold, void of force, and conscious only 
of the absence of the splendid flames of 
energy which had seemed to be his living 
self. It isthestory of everyone who makes 
exertion against superhuman obstacles and 
meets the double defeat of hope departed 
and strength worn out. 


Peary Was nearly Ready to Abandon Hope 


The wife who met him found a man other 
than the Peary who, tired but triumphant, 
had greeted her at the door of the ‘** Kite’s’’ 
cabin in McCormick Bay. He was sick, 
—sick at heart, disappointed, discouraged. 

To the world that greeted him, he showed a 
front brave and unchanged. He spoke of his 
explorations; and,,sometimes, he touched upon 
their dangers and their toils. But, when he was 
alone with her, his voice turned sad, and his mien 
was downcast. To bea polar explorer is usually 
to win or to die. He had neither won nor died. 
He was merely a beaten man. Day after day, 
when they were alone together, the wife heard, 
from lips that had never before syllabled a weak- 
ness, the dejected words:— 

¢¢T am a failure!’ 

She suffered, as he suffered. She tried the 
means which loving wives employ to reconcile a 
man to sore discomfiture. Diversion, amusement, 
consolation,—all failed. Days passed, with the 
friends about him ignorant of the blight that lay 
upon his soul; the nights came, and, with them, 
to the ears of the faithful wife, there came the un- 
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made from seaweed ; artificial pearls are made 
from fish scales; old coffee pots reappear as trunk 
corners; the refined dregs of wine casks be- 
come the housewife’s cream of tartar, and the dye, 
tartar mordant; old shoes are made into fertili- 
zers, and old beer barrel hoops furnish the pig- 
ment for ink ; wine jelly has been made out of old 
boots ; food has been obtained from sawdust; and 
a facetious chemist has converted old shirts into 
glucose, and has fermented and distilled it. 

So it is seen how true was the saying of Lord 
Palmerston, that ‘‘dirt is merely matter in the 
wrong place.”’ 

But we have only begun to make use of the 
waste all around us, and one of the greatest serv- 
ices of science to mankind, in the future, will 
be to show us how to imitate more closely the 
wonderful economy in the processes of nature. 
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He uttered these dejected words: “I am a failure” 


changing words in the unchanged, morbid tone:— 

«« Josephine, I am a failure; a complete failure.”’ 

Sometimes, he spoke of ‘‘ Ahnighito,’’ the im- 
mense meteorite that lay amid the Greenland 
snows. It seemed as if, in a half idle, half yearn- 
ing fashion, he might have wished that he could 
bring it to his country. If only he were the man 
he used to be, before the frozen hell of the cruel 
North chilled his lifeblood! 


His Wife’s Courage Nerved Him to Further Action 


The months went by; and the woman who loved 
the broken, hopeless man,—and who, alone, of all 
the world about him, knew his wretchedness,— 
resolved upon a great experiment. She consulted 
no physician; she experienced none of the loving 
apprehensions that go thronging to the hearts of 
women who set those they love afresh on dan- 
gerous quests. She only knewthat the man whose 
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fortunes she shared was changed from his former 
self; that all his future seemed to lay before him 
in drear and wasted years; and that, for him, life 
must be action and achievement, or else it would 
be no life at all. 

They were in Brooklyn, in May, 1897, when, 
looking into the eyes that seemed always to say to 
her those four disheartened words, she pressed her 
lips together with the firmness of set purpose, 
smiled with her old, inspiring smile, and said :-— 

‘« How would you like to bring back your big 
meteorite?'’ 

For the first time since his return, Peary’s eyes 
flashed in response; and his lips set in the line 
they wear when difficulties arise that must be con- 
quered. 

‘* I could do it!’’ he exclaimed. 
with me?’’ 

Che answer rose, joyfully, from her very heart:— 

‘¢T will.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ said Peary, ‘‘I'll bring it!’’ 

Thenceforward, he was a man transformed. Her 
divination, born of wifely love, was marvelous in 
its results. Peary forgot that he was a failure; he 
forgot his major ambition, the search for the 
North Pole; he remembered nothing except the 
fact that there was something left for him to ac- 
complish. His former energy was completely at 
his command; his spirit flashed as of old, glowing 
and strong. Within two months, out of no re- 
sources, he had contrived to organize a party; he 
had secured the funds, and the brave ship ‘‘Hope’’ 
was on her northward way. On October 2, 1897, 
the navy department of the United States having 
put at the explorer’s disposal the great crane of 
the New York navy yard, the meteorite was raised 
from the hold of the ‘‘ Hope’’ and deposited upon 
the quay wall, the most magnificent contribution 
to the science of meteorology an American has 
given. 

Medals were bestowed then, and many other 
honors. The Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain, and the Royal Scottish Society, found the 


«« Will you go 


conqueror of the hitherto unconquerable ‘ Ahni- 
ghito’’ worthy of their highest awards. The world, 
that had seemed a thing apart from future strug- 


gles, offered praise and admiration; and Josephine, 
the wi ‘e, had by her side the husband as she knew 
him before, full of fresh hope, of new courage, and 
of plans for future deeds which should lead to 
final triumph. 


By Her Enthusiastic Zeal She Started the Arctic Club 


The Peary who was to attempt the greatest deed 
of his career was made in those encouraging days. 
The ambition to reach the North Pole—ever nas- 
cent, never born,—sprang into full being. The 
man’s whole mind was taken up with his resolve. 

Again the means were lacking, —the means had 
always been lacking. He had given all that he 
possessed. She had given all that she owned. 
He consulted her; and, for a time, they lived like 
two people wrecked amid civilization, and plan- 
ning for escape into frozen deserts. Meanwhile, a 
government that could appreciate a good man gave 
him a five-year leave to immolate himself upon 
the icy altar of science and the fiery throne of am- 
bition. But the government which could spare 
the man would not spare the money,—and much 
money was needed for this final, great essay. 

‘««Robert,’’ she said to him, at length, ‘‘there is 
only one way. Ifwe appeal to the scientific so- 
cieties, the contributions will come dribbling. 
Before there is enough for your expedition, your 
leave will have expired. Let us do the rich men 
of our country an honor that belongs to them. 
Go to the millionaires,—to those Americans who, 
holding fortunes and loving splendid enterprises, 
will give a thousand, where others loan a dollar 
and grudge it as they loan it.’’ 

Her words were the germ of the Arctic Club, al- 
most instantly organized, and comprising in its 
membership less than a score of wealthy men who 
undertook, with a fine magnanimity, to bear the 
expense of the polar expedition, and to ask no re- 
ward beyond the pleasure of aiding in a worthy 
cause. Preparations were made with the swift 
perfection which ample resources give. On July 

3, 1898, in New York City, Peary and his wife 
parted. The midnight train bore him to Boston, 
and so on to Sydney, Cape Breton, whence he was 
to sail four days afterwards. Another midnight 


train took her to Washington. 
They bade each other farewell as lovers say 
good-by who may not meet again. And yet they 


hoped they were to meet again, for she had prom- 
ised to go to Payer Harbor, and greet him there, 
only two miles below Cape Sabine, where Greely’ s 
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DR. GOODCHEER’S REMEDY 
Nizron Waterman 


Feel all out of kilter, do you? 
Nothing goes to suit you, quite? 
Skies seem sort of dark and clouded, 
Though the day is fair and bright? 
Eyes affected,—fail to notice 
Beauty spread on every hand? 
Hearing so impaired you’re missing 
Songs of promise, sweet and grand? 


No, your casc is not uncommon,— 
*Tis a popular distress ; 

Though ’tis not at all contagious, 
Thousands have it, more or less: 

But it yields to simple treatment, 
And is easy, quite, to cure; 

If you follow my directions, 
Convalescence, quick, is sure. 


Take a bit of cheerful thinking, 
Add a portion of content, 
And, with both, let glad endeavor, 
Mixed with earnestness, be blent: 
These, with care and skill compounded, 
Will produce a magic oil 
That is bound to cure, if taken 
With a lot of honest toil. 


If your heart is dull and heavy, 
If your hope is pale with doubt, 
Try this wondrous Oil of Promise, 
For ’t will drive the evil out. 
Who will mix it? Not the druggist 
From the bottles on his shelf; 
The ingredients required 
You must find within yourself. 











party battled against hunger until starvation 
stretched them on the snow, —skeletons, gaunt and 
stark. Neither of them knew the terrible misun- 
derstanding that they, in their haste, had caused. 
She believed she was to be at Payer Harbor in the 
year 1900. He believed she was to reach him 
there in 1899. That error meant that he, for one 
long, bitter year, was to carry on his mission, to 
fulfill his pledges to his patrons, to labor heart and 
soul against the unvanquished forces of Nature in 
her grimmest mood, while heart and soul within 
him should be torn with anxiety that would often 
be near despair. Meanwhile, how was it with her? 

In July, 1900, the ‘‘ Windward’’ sailed for 
Payer Harbor, bearing the faithful wife, and the 
provisions and supplies that were needed in the 
desert, empty North. A month elapsed; the har- 
bor held the dead memories of the men whom 
cruel Greenland had claimed so long before, and 
the living woman, with her remembrance of the 
husband she so longed to see, —but he was missing. 

Stanch of spirit, unfaltering in the fulfillment 
of his pledge, Peary was at Fort Conger, two 
hundred and fifty miles to the northward, killing 
musk oxen, cacheing the meat, and carrying tea, 
sugar, pemmican, alcohol, and biscuit as close to 
the pole as lay within his power, in anticipation 
of the dash northward, in 1901. Once more his 
wife could only wait and hope. 


She Was Left Alone in Command of the “ Windward” 


She took complete charge of the «* Windward’’ 
and its stores. The natives were attracted to her, 
and she traded with them, and gathered, in expec- 
tation of her husband’s return, a huge store of 
ivory, sealskins, and walrus meat. When she found, 
among the weaklings of the Greenland ‘‘High- 
landers,’’ whom her husband had left behind 
him, some natives with sparks of daring in them, 
she hired them to make expeditions to Fort Con- 
ger, on the chance that some of them might reach 
him. But the snows were deep, and the natives 
were liars. They took her gifts and returned, 
saying that no traveler could make the awful 
journey. There was a fireman on the ‘‘ Wind- 
ward’’—a Newfoundlander named Billy,—who 
had implored her to let him try his hand at ex- 
ploration. At length, she let him go, with three 
natives and three sledges, while she waited, trad- 
ing and watching, watching and trading. Days 
went by, and weeks wore on, yet no longed-for 
word came of him. 

On the night of the fifth of May, 1901, with the 
old anguish of axiety upon her mind, she lay 
down on her couch to sleep, in the cabin of the 
««Windward,’’ as she had lain down to sleep nine 
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years before in the cabin of the ‘‘ Kite,’’ anchored 
in McCormick Bay. Sleep came to her, and 
dreams; and the hours flitted by until, had she 
been at her home in Washington, the accurate 
observatory would have fixed the time at three 
o'clock. Near her, in an adjoining cabin, slept 
her maid, Martha, and the ship’s cook, Charley, 
who was Martha’s husband. 

Crash! came the thud of heels on the deck 
above her. She was awake and up, in a flash of 
joyous recollection. 

««Charley! Charley!’’ she called; ‘‘open the 
door,—Mr. Peary wants to come in!’’ 

««Ma’am!’’ exclaimed the man, half dazed with 
sleep and astonishment, and believing she had 
gone mad in her anxiety. 

«‘Open it,—open it, I say!’’ she reiterated; 
««Mr. Peary is there, waiting for me!’’ 

Before his clinched hand could strike the panels 
of the cabin door, it swung ajar and Peary felt 
around his neck the arms of his delighted wife, 
He had met Billy, the Newfoundlander, amid the 
waste of snows, and had hurried southward to 
give his wife a glad surprise. But even he, mere 
man that he was, could not know that, waking or 
sleeping, a loving woman’s heart answers to the 
echo of a loved one’s tread more swiftly than feet 
can run, or voice carry, or thought pass from eye 
to mind. 

They were together until September. She left 
him then, in Payer Harbor, prepared for his dash to 
the pole. Up to Cape Hecla, eighty-three degrees, 
thirteen minutes, north,—the highest point of the 
Western Continent, his caches are deposited, 
With the turnings and windings which he must 
make, the pole is four hundred and twenty miles 
away. From the solid land, where there is com- 
parative safety, to the pole, and back again, the 
journey is seven hundred miles; for, on the return, 
if he should live to make it, the detours can be 
avoided. Packed on his sledges are numerous 
floats of whole sealskins ready for inflation,—an 
idea taken from the natives. The ice may break, 
and the explorer be set adrift. All sense of his 
locality may depart from him, and he may wander 
on, ever on, until food, strength and mind fail, 
and the large ambition which spurred him to the 
task ends as many more have ended, in the quiet 
of icy death. ~ 


She Is Preparing to Risk the Perilous Voyage again 


She knew it,—all; yet, when she bade him good- 
by, when her lips pressed his in their lingering, 
fond caress, when her eyes looked into his and saw 
in them the fire that she had kindled, she did not 
seek, by word or faintest sigh, to weaken the quality 
of courage which was in the man she loved. She 
asked of him no promise that he. would guard 
himself; she gave to him no hint of the depend- 
ence of her heart, which might stay him from a 
bold venture when the hour should come for reso- 
lute advance. She kissed him good-by, and sailed; 
but every word of his she treasured. 

Once more at home, she flitted between Wash- 
ington and New York, perfecting the plans for the 
ship that will meet him in Payer Harbor as the 
coming summer shall draw to its close. The words 
she treasures are the laws that rule her life. 
He shall have a wooden ship which will slip be- 
tween the bergs where iron would be cut like paper, 
if she can take it to him. The food he needs she 
sees before it is stored. The very pilot, the meas- 
ure of whose experience her husband outlined, 
must pass her argus questioning, before he goes 
on board; and some day, between the first and the 
fifteenth of next July, all preparations having been 
made for welcoming him, she will sail from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, for Payer Harbor, to meet 
him, if he shall still live. 

There is no doubt in her mind, to-day; there is 
no anxiety in her eyes. She is working and wait- 
ing as, in the years that have gone by, she labored 
and had patience. When, at her home in Wash- 
ington, she finds some respite from her cares and 
has at her side the daughter who was born to them 
amid the gray darkness of the North, she says, 
quite simply :— 

‘«T know, even if he does not attain the goal 
for which he strives, that he will never again be 
the man who came back to me from the second 
journey across that cruel ice-cap which eternally 
covers Greenland. I know that I shall never hear 
from his lips again the sad confession that he is 
one of life’s failures. He has mapped Greenland 
completely, and the geographical societies of the 
world have acknowledged that his work in round- 
ing the island and in determining its insular char- 
acter is second only to reaching the North Pole.’’ 
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The Radiant 


“THIS is the age of young men,”’ 

rings through every counting- 
house, shop, railroad office, and tele- 
graph wire in the youngest of the great 
countries. It is writ in great letters, 
from the gravestones up to the very 
stars themselves; and, in our great 
central whirlpools, men are driven 
down, exhausted, and discarded in a 
few years like so many car-horses. 
Stand at the ferries and railroad sta- 
tions, any morning, and witness the 
wild, maddening rush of men into the 
city. In intensity of energy and con- 
sumption of vitality, there is nothing 
to compare with it in any other coun- 
try in the world. To be sure, we are 
beating the rest of the world, and this 
is one of the winning factors in the 
game, but we are playing a hand that must call 
more and more urgently for young men with strong 
arms and steady nerves. If our population should 
grow no faster than that of France, we would soon 
run out of capable men at our present pace. In- 
deed, native Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin are 
gradually losing their preponderating influence, on 
account of their declining birth-rate. There is no 
other country in the world with so many doctors 
and so much patent medicine fer capita, and so 
many other counteracting influences in the various 
forms of mental science springing up to cope with 
this premature exhaustion of vitality. 

It is, of course, easy to exaggerate this phase of 
civilization, but the consciousness and fear of age, 
another name for mental and physical incapacity, 
are becoming keener and keener with us. A man 
who achieves success late in life, even the success 
of making money, is phenomenal. In China,the 
people worship age, and they have failed. In this 
country we worship youth, because youth to an 
American is the chief element in the kind of suc- 
cess he is now so fond of winning. Therefore, if 
we are to go a step higher in evolution, we must 
learn to acquire the longevity of youth, because 
the birth-rate of this country is dropping, among 
all the capable and the well-to-do. With the de- 
clining fear of war, quantity of population must 
exchange places with quality. France, without 
warrant, is now putting the quality of her popula- 
tion forward as the chief factor of her strength 
even in war. Longevity of youth or of capacity 
must becomea passion with us, for it is a passion 
that cannot handicap our energy. The two things, 
indeed, are wholly consistent and compatible; in 
fact, energy of the highest order is the product of 
a mind in a condition to prolong its youth. Igno- 
rant of this supreme fact, quite all of our finest 
minds are working themselves out prematurely. 

To emphasize this lesson, among others, the writer 
was commissioned to prepare this article, present- 
ing to the readers of Success the story of three 
superb octogenarians, charming in personality, 
gifted in mind, and still retaining much of their 
physical vigor. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
famous Boston clergyman and man of letters, and 
Dr. Henry M. Field, the last of the four famous 
Field brothers, and nowresiding at his country home 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, celebrated, on the 
third of April, their eightieth anniversary. Ten 
days later, or on the thirteenth, Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, known as ‘‘Ik Marvel’’ and ‘‘the Sage of 
Edgewood,’’ was eighty years old. Dr. Hale and 
Mr. Mitchell are still actively at work, and Dr. 
Field voluntarily retired two years ago from the 
editorship of the ‘‘ Evangelist,’’ on the theory that 
aman, after he has worked as long and hard as 
he has done, has earned the right to retire. 


HENRY 


Dr. Hale Tells to All the Secret of His Longevity 


One of the significant facts is that each of these 
men is still living, in the real sense of the word; 
but, of the three, Dr. Hale presents the best inter- 
pretation of the secret of longevity. Glance at 
his superb life. He was born in Boston. When 
two years of age, he was going to school, and he 
does not recall the time when he could not read. 
Here was a mind awake and active, almost as 
soon as it came into the world; and the chief of its 
environments, the home life, was full of love and 
wisdom. He was a happy youth, sufficiently re- 
Strained to save his energy, and there was no 
danger of his dying in infancy. Two things he 
disliked, dancing and going to school, but he 
was compelled to do both. He loved the open 
air, his home, gingerbread, and ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
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soe.’’ His most delightful playmate was the sea, 
to which he occasionally made an excursion from 
his father’s home in Boston, and on its shores he 
learned of sea urchins, sand dollars, horseshoe 
crabs, seaweeds, etc. But Edward Everett Hale's 
boyhood in Boston, seventy years-ago, gave little or 
no indication that he would be there to-day, with 
the strong, vigorous mind of a man of forty. 

For a long time he has been known as ‘‘the 
busiest man in Boston.’’ His life has been a 
strenuous one. It has touched the compass at 
more points than the lives of a dozen average men. 
His vocation is in the pulpit. His avocations are 
writing books, writing for the press, managing 
philanthropic societies, serving as a trustee of 
colleges, lecturing, traveling, gathering curios, 
making friends, and giving and receiving advice. 
More than twenty books and a thousand sermons 
have come from his pen. His ‘‘The Man With- 
out a Country’’ has made him immortal. Why 
has Dr. Hale tried to do so many more things 
than other men, more or less busy? He has aimed 
to get ideas, to acquire experience, so that he 
may do well his chief work. He says that, to 
preach forty good sermons, he must have forty 
good ideas, and he must go out into new channels 
to seek those ideas. In other words, the aim of 
this man is to make use of the world about him. 
Like Richard Cobden, Edward Everett Hale never 
met a man who did not give him some sort of 
idea. The compartments of his brain have some- 
thing to show for all this work. 


At Eighty, His Life’s Spirit Is still strongly Vibrant 


He is, therefore, a manifold man, and to-day, 
with his powerful, well-knit form, his great head, 
his brain as open to impressions and ideas as it 
was forty years ago, he is greater than all the 
things he has ever done. Dr. Hale, at eighty, 
with all his mental and physical vigor, is a stand- 
ing rebuke to the average man. He has done, 
naturally and consciously, what nearly every other 
great man of his country and time is doing igno- 
rantly, and, therefore, miserably; that is, he is 
moving along in the full tide of our complex civi- 
lization and life, but in tune with the infinite, and 
this is the supreme lesson his eightieth anniver- 
sary should teach us. Here is the secret of his 
life. When he was asked how he continues to do 
so much work, his reply was:— 

‘««The simple truth is that any child of God who, 
in any adequate way, believes that he can partake 
of the divine nature, knows that he has strength 
enough for any business which leads the right 
way. That is what helps to bring God’s kingdom 
into the world. If you are working with Alad- 
din’s lamp, or with Monte Cristo’s treasures, you 
are apt to think that you will fail. When people 
talk to me, therefore, about optimism, or good 
spirits, or expecting success, if I know them well 
enough, I say that I am promised infinite power to 
work with, and that, whenever I have trusted fairly 
and squarely, I have found that the promise is true.’’ 

These confident words, taken in connection with 
his remarkable physical and mental reliability, 
are the surest evidence that he not only knows the 
keynote of the law of life itself, but that he is also 
a physical embodiment of it. Mr. Emerson, the 
most spiritually-ininded seer we have ever had, 
died in middle life, because he failed or did not 
attempt to apply physically the law that so fasci- 
nated his mind and soul. He gave us so much 
that we had no right to ask for more; but Emerson 
at eighty, with the spirit of life vibrating in full 
accord throughout his body,—what a man!—yes, 
what a god! 


CLAIR 
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Influence of Three Octogenarians 
DAVID FATBLEY ST. 


It is just such complete men, such 
gods in human form, that we need and 
that are coming. Dr. Hale is a fore- 
runner. Indeed, many of his friends 
call him John the Baptist, and there 
is a resemblance between the two 
men,-—certainly physically, as the ar- 
tists seem to understand the biblical 
character. Doctor Hale, with his long 
hair falling nearly to his shouldcrs, 
and his placid face, almost dreamy in 
repose, has the general aspect of a 
mystic. But let his eyes light up, and 
see him smile; ‘the dreaminess is 
gone, the face grows rugged, and the 
man of the world flashes out. In him 
is mixed the seer and the worker, and 
the fine, high vibrations of his brain 
have thrilled to the very marrow of 
his bones and tke very corpuscles of his blood. He 
knows the path of power. He has found it in his 
old Bible, in his prayers, in his concentration at 
his writing desk; in that wonderful library at Rox- 
bury, in his seat by the sounding sea, in the pulpit, 
on the cars. He is one of the few men living an 
active life who know how to be still on occasion. 
In other words, he knows how to ‘‘loaf and invite 
his soul,’’ as Walt Whitman was fond of saying. 
He knows how to work, and khows how to fill the 
flesh with the spirit, and thus he enjoys, at eighty, 
a noble heritage. 

Dr. Field was born under the same star. I saw 
him for Success at his Wyndymore mansion. He 
has a most benignant face, and welcomed me with 
hand outstretched, as if he were greeting one of 
his old friends. There are men in the whirlpool 
of Wall Street older than he is, whom fifty years 
would be proud to claim. Has he worked hard? 
Few men ever worked harder or longer. Like 
Dr. Hale, he was one of those precocious lads 
born, as it were, with a book open before him, — 
through college at thirteen, and in the heat of the 
conflict of the world before the down of manhood 
had come to his face. He told me, so primitive 
and simple was life at Williams College in 1830-5, 
that he got board for one dollar per week, provi- 
ded he did not take coffee; and he did not take 
coffee, for his father, a clergyman with a large 
family to educate, received only six hundred dol- 
lars per annum. Of his three brothers, David 
Dudley codified and construed international law, 
Stephen J. sat on the bench of the world’s first tri- 
bunal, and Cyrus W. laid the first cable connecting 
the two hemispheres, and yet these three are sel- 
dom thought of without the fourth, the editor, for 
nearly a half-century, of a religious paper. No- 
body, to-day,—or scarcely anyone,—recollects 
anything he wrote in the ‘‘ Evangelist.’ Of his 
half-dozen or more books, nobody ever reads one. 
Each of his brothers is distinguished for some one 
or more great achievements, but he is distin- 
guished for the wisdom and beauty of his life. 
He has had the greatest moral and spiritual force 
of the four, and, therefore, has been the greatest, 
though posterity, perhaps, will not find his name 
mentioned with those of his brothers. His moral 
force was the inspiration of others. Such men are 
the very salt of life. Many of them are laboring 
in obscure schoolrooms. 


Vigorous Old Men Should never Look for Leisure 


If I were an artist,and wished to symbolize rest, 
I should paint a picture of Dr. Field, in his beau- 
tiful, roomy home at Stockbridge, in the midst of his 
friends and his books. I should show the man 
completely relaxed and free from every thought of 
the great cares that he bore upon his shoulders so 
long. Dr. Hale, as I have said, is the symbol of 
perennial power and energy, but Dr. Field is the 
symbol of voluntary and complete rest. These 
two types are in great contrast with the men in 
our mad cities, who know neither how to work 
nor how to rest, who waste their energies in a want 
of faith and concentration, and who, while on a 
week's vacation, cannot beguile their minds from 
the shadows and ambitions of the street and shop. 
I know that men wonder why any man with a 
vital frame and strong red blood should sit down 
to rest at any time of life, when work is life's 
breath; but a man like Dr. Field must have felt 
that it was no less a duty to show his friends and 
his countrymen how to gracefully retire and rest, 
than it was to show them, for seventy years, how 
to work. His rest is not idleness. It is his soul 
in repose. It is like looking into still water for 
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your face; you see it, you know yourself,—that is 
the wisdom of rest. 

fo attain power and repose, let us touch hands 
with nature. Let us sit upon the bank of the 
running stream, in the shadow of the copses, or 
under the leaves of the vine in the zephyrs of 
July, or else, with spades, open the earth to new 
life. Think of the crowds of men in our streets 
whose natures have been detached from all love 
of the soil, who go on rural tours country-blind, 
or who, otherwise, try to grow fads for corn and 
beans, I recommend all such to get those delight- 
ful rural studies of Donald G. Mitchell, «the 


Sage of Edgewood,’’ known as ‘‘ Ik Marvel’’ in his 
later books. On one of those white days in recent 
March, I waded through the snow to Mr. Mitch- 
ells house, on the southern slope now the 
edge of the city of New Haven, and overlooking 
Long Island Sound. The sage, a silver-haired, 
ivory-faced man, is putting the closing touches to 
some more of his reminiscences. Fifty years ago 
he bought this farm at Edgewood, long famous in 


his work, ‘‘My Farm at Edgewood.’ His other 
books are numerous, but it is safe to say that no 
man in American letters has done more to make 






[* giving my experience as a quasi pioneer in 
New England, I am not presenting the record 
of any ‘‘phenomenal”’ or ‘‘startling’’ success; but 


simply such success as a man has aright to ex- 
pect from resolute, intelligent endeavor along a 
line of which he has sufficient knowledge to at 


least realize what he is undertaking and to protect 
him from such fundamental mistakes as bring 
shipwreck in the very beginning. For he is a 
fool who wanders blindly and heedlessly among 
the pitfalls of an unknown field; and, had I not 
had the advantage of early training in agricultural 
matters, I should not have made the experiment 
that I did. 

I had been, for years, an official in a municipal 
department, when a change in administration led 
to sweeping political removals, leaving me without 


employment. I had often looked forward to the 
ownership of a farm and a life in the country, but 
the maintenance and education of my family ona 
salary none too large had precluded this. I had 
saved a little money,—but it was very little. Yet 
the wish is father to the thought, and, as soon as I 
was out of employment, it occurred to me that, if a 
man is willing to live as the western pioneer is 
compelled to, enduring the same privations and 


working with the same energy, the chance of suc- 
cess, right here in the East, is equally good, if not 
better. I determined to put it to the test. 

| set about the search for a farm that could be 
bought or hired ata low figure, looking mainly 
among those classed as abandoned,—though I 
may say here that there is rarely a farm worth im- 


proving that is really abandoned, except in the 
sense that the owner may have ceased to reside 
upon it and uses it only as a range for pasture. I 
first looked in the interior. I found many tracts 


of land that were capable of being made produc- 
tive, and some of them were fairly well located; 
but two very serious objections seemed to apply 
to them all,—their extreme isolation and their 


total lack of any natural supply of manure. Their 
fertility could be restored, to be sure; but the man 
who has in view a task such as mine is unwise to 


hamper himself with needlessly difficult conditions. 


Great Care was Exercised in the Selection of a Farm 


I next turned my attention to farms lying along 
the shore. There the prices and rentals averaged 
considerably higher, but they were generally worth 
more, both in attractiveness of location and qual- 
ity of soil. It was not an easy matter to find one 
that was within my means and still good enough 
to answer the purpose; but, after nearly three 
months of search, I found one. It contained about 
one hundred acres of valuable land and perhaps 


a. 
me 
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men love the soil and the farmhouse than Mr. 
Mitchell. Since the beginning of time men have 
been writing books on ‘‘ How to Make the Farm 
Pay.’’ Mr. Mitchell did not make his pay, ex- 
cept in the sale of his delightful bucolic musings. 
He bought a farm to grow literature, to give a book 
into the hands of jaded city men who try to rest 
in the hammocks of a country boarding house in 
fly-time. 

I asked Mr. Mitchell why so many men in the 
city, who have accumulated fortunes, are unable 
to make homes in the country that will hold them. 
The sage pointed to the concluding paragraphs in 
his ‘‘Wet Days at Edgewood :’’ — 

‘*A country home will not yield its enjoyments 
to anyone who adopts it by virtue of a mere whim: 
theirs must be love; and with love, patience; and 
with patience, trust. This mistress, who wears 
the golden daffodils in her hair, and sweet violets 
in her girdle,and who heaps her lap every autumn 
with fruits, must be conciliated and humored, and 
rewarded and flattered and caressed. She resents 
capricious and fitful attention like a woman; re- 
ceiving it smilingly, sulking when those who give 
it are done, and coyly coquetting for further notice. 


PIONEERING 
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‘‘T would not counsel any man to think of a 
home in the country whose heart does not leap 
when he sees the first grass-tips lifting in the city 
courtyards, and the boughs of the forsythia adrift 
with their golden censers. Many aman mistakes 
a certain pleasurable association of his boyish 
days with the country for an earnest love; it may 
be only a sentiment, which will wilt. with the 
scorching heats of August, and die utterly when 
the frosts nip the verdure of the year. 

‘‘A man may take his business to the country, 
whether as a manufacturer, stock-breeder, or to- 
bacco-grower,—and decorate his business with 
country charms; but the retired citizen cannot go 
there and find enjoyment unless he has an ine- 
radicable love for such charms, —unless he can read 
lovingly such books as those of Walton or White 
of Selborne.”’ 

It is therefore fitting that Mr. Mitchell, born in 
the same month with Dr. Hale and Dr. Field, 
should be grouped with them. He should be one 
of the trilogy,—one of the examples for those to 
study who are looking for the power that gives re- 
pose, and the repose that gives power. He isa 
man who has found the great purpose of the world. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


Intelligent enterprise transformed a neglected farm into 
ral a a paying property, with but a small outlay of money 


fifty more of woodland, pleasantly situated on an 
arm of the sea and having several natural ponds 
of fresh water. The price asked was five thousand 
dollars, which was wholly beyond my means; but 
I could hire it for one hundred dollars a year, and 
this I did, with the privilege of buying at the fig- 
ure named at any time within five years. 

My family consisted of a son, eighteen years 
old, and two daughters, the girls being at board- 
ing-school. Out of what little money I had, I set 
apart a sum Sufficient to keep them at school for 
that and the following year, and this left me a tri- 
fle less than one thousand dollars with which to 
carry out my experiment. My son, who was a 
clerk working for small pay in a wholesale house, 
decided to join his fortune with mine, and together 
we went to the farm, taking with us a tent, a kit 
of carpenters’ tools,—and what courage we could 
summon; for I will not deny that, when the time 
had come for action, we seemed to need all we had. 


Much Needed Material was inexpensively Purchased 


The house and the barn, which originally stood 
near the highway, had long since fallen down in 
ruins, and lay,a melancholy reminder of what once 
had been. A once handsome paling, with an arched 
gateway, had succumbed in like manner; and even 
the well, which could not fall down, being, so to 
speak, down already, had followed suit to the best 
of its ability by caving in. Near the shore, how- 
ever, was a sheep-shed which still stood up, (though 
with a decided ‘‘list’’ to the rear,) and adjoining 
this we pitched our tent. The summer was nearly 
over, and the shed contained what little hay the 
owner had cut that season,—possibly five or six 
tons. 

My next move was to purchase a pair of cheap 
horses, which I bought at auction in a neighbor- 
ing town for ninety dollars. A secondhand two- 
horse wagon costing thirty-five dollars, 
and a double harness, twenty dollars, com- 
pleted the outfit. 

Some two miles distant was a sawmill, 
near which was a vast quantity of slabs, 
made by the ‘‘squaring”’ of the logs. The 
price of these slabs was seventy-five cents 
per cord, and of these we purchased and 
hauled home twenty cords, which we 
piled ready for use. I was then prepared 
to begin our house. 

This I laid out, fifteen feet wide by forty 
feet long, with a single-pitch or shed 
roof, choosing this shape, not for economy 
of space, (for a square building requir- 
ing the same amount of lumber would 
have been more roomy,) but for ease in 
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building. The walls were of two rows of slabs, 
standing upright, with their flat surfaces face to 
face, and breaking joints. Openings at proper 
places were left for windows, which we procured, 
frames and all, at a sash-and-blind mill in the city. 
We were, of course, obliged to purchase boards for 
the floor, but the roof we built of slabs, flat side 
out, and covered with heavy canvas to which we 
applied several coats of paint. I carried the roof 
forward from the house some six feet for a piazza, 
and, when the whole was done, it was by no means 
unattractive in appearance, proving that even the 
simplest building can be so constructed as to look 
well. My son and I did all the work, and, exclu- 
sive of this, the total cost of the house was less 
than fifty dollars. 


What Willing Hands and a Little Money May Do 


We next set about the building of poultry houses 
scattered over the farm at proper intervals, and, 
as much as possible, within range of the natural 
ponds, insuring a bountiful supply of water for the 
birds without the labor of carrying it to them. We 
used slabs for the walls of these buildings, but 
soon decided that box-boards, covered with roofing- 
paper, were best for the roof; for, while the boards 
were more costly, this was more than offset in the 
saving in timeand labor. In several places, where 
there was a sharp slope to the south, we were able 
to economize by making dug-outs. In a few weeks 
we had completed twelve houses, calculated to 
hold comfortably from fifty to seventy-five fowls 
each, at a cost of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

I am aware that, from a literal standpoint, the 
labor should be included in the cost, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we did it ourselves; for labor can- 
not be performed without cost, no matter what the 
conditions may be. But my purpose here is to 
show what a man can do with a very little money, 
provided he has a strong, ‘willing pair of hands, 
and some good, old-fashioned Yankee ‘‘gump- 
tion.’’ Besides, circumstances alone can deter- 
mine the price which a man may put upon his 
own labor in such a case. If it is in his power to 
earn, whenever he pleases, say two dollars a day 
by working for others, then he must reckon at that 
rate the work he does for himself. But 
if he cannot do this, —or if, as in my case, 
he is unable, for the time being, to ob- 
tain any wages at all,—he cannot, with 
propriety, reckon his labor at any consid- 
erable figure. By the simplest law of 
economics, he is entitled, in his estimate 
of cost, to whatever element of cheap 
labor there may be in the situation. 

Our next move was to repair the shed, 
which we proposed to use as a stable for 
our horses. Fortunately, it already had 
a good tight roof. So we corrected, as 
far as we could, its ‘‘list,’’ and battened 
the sides with slabs, thus giving an ap- 
pearance in keeping with the house, and 
making it snug and tight. I may add that 
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we had to haul many more 
loads of slabs, as they cut to 
very poor advantage, and 
only their extreme cheap- 
ness made their use advisa- 
ble at all. In fact, had I 
possessed less time and more 
money, sawed lumber would 
have been cheaper for all of 
our uses; but I had to do 
the best I could under existing circumstances. 
Our muscles grew with use; not so, our cash. 

The autumn was now well advanced, and I de- 
sired to stock the poultry-houses. I caused it to 
be known among the neighboring farmers that I was 
ready to purchase any good pullets, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, regardless of breed, for fifty 
cents each, spot cash, and in the short space of 
two weeks we had them. Looking back now, it 
seems incredible that we could buy so easily at 
that price, but we were greatly helped by the fact 
that the whole community regarded us as a pair of 
harmless lunatics, worth contributing to as a means 
of public amusement. ‘‘Uncle’’ Abner Peckham 
(who, by the way, had never been able to make a 
good living, although he owned by inheritance a 
very good farm,) was quoted at the village store as 
observing: ‘‘We folks here on the Neck hev’ 
got a reg’ lar theayter comeek, right to our doors, 
b'gosh; an’ its worth sacrificin’ a few pullets jest 
to keep the show goin’ on.”’ 

We next commenced on what I had determined 
should be our work for the winter, whenever the 
weather and other conditions should permit,—the 
hauling of seaweed. The supply, of course, was 
intermittent, and it was of two distinct kinds: eel- 
grass, which we hauled to the manure pit, and 
seaweed proper, which we applied directly to the 
grass and pasture land. The months of Decem- 
ber and January of that winter are indelibly fixed 
in my memory. Hauling seaweed in winter is, at 
best, a cold, exposing, disagreeable job; and, un- 
accustomed as we were to the labor, it told upon 
us severely. What made the situation worse was 
that we were now confronted with our first serious 
disappointment; our poultry, upon which we had 
relied for a considerable income, and which con- 
sumed a vast quantity of grain, was not as yet even 
self-supporting, and our little stock of money was 
rapidly diminishing. We had, therefore, to work, 
not with the energy which is born spontaneously 
of the assurance of success, but with that which is 
summoned painfully, in the face of impending 
failure. But everything comes.-to an end, sooner 
or later, and early in February our burden of 
anxiety was lightened. My son, to whom I had 
given a half-interest in the poultry as his share 
in our enterprise, had taken great pains with the 
pullets; and, when once started in laying, they 
even exceeded our hopes. It was not long before 
the sale of eggs brought in, each day, much more 
money than we expended; and, so long had we 
been without any income whatever, and so great 
was the relief from our erstwhile anxiety, that we 
were greatly elated and felt ourselves fairly started 
on ‘‘ Easy Street. 








After a Year’s Work, the Investment Brought a Profit 


The farm, like many other abandoned or half- 
abandoned places, had been let out for pasturage 
every summer; and, while my wish was to suita- 
bly equip it with stock of my own, lack of means 
compelled me, for the first season, to follow in 
the old lines. For the same reason, I did no 
planting, (except a garden,) deferring this till 
the following year, when I hoped to have the 
means to do it properly. It is worse than useless 
to attempt any farming operation unless you are 
in a position to do it well. The owner had always 
mowed one large meadow, and ten head of cattle, 
at fifty cents per week, had the range of the re- 
maining territory and were all that it would feed. 
As spring advanced, I became convinced that our 
dressing of seaweed had nearly doubled the pro- 
ductiveness of the pastures, so I determined to 
pasture twenty head; and, as horses were paid for 
at double the rate paid for cattle, I looked for 
horses in the nearest city. I could not find many, 
at first, but in a few weeks I had eighteen head; 
and, though the number varied from time to time, 
we averaged seventeen head through the entire 
season. 

I will omit the details of this season, which was 
devoted mainly to poultry-raising, repairing fences, 
erecting four new poultry-houses, and otherwise 
getting the place in order, and give, in round 
numbers, our expenses and receipts during our 
first sixteen months on the farm, ending with the 
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New Year. As my capital was, approximately, 
one thousand ‘dollars, of course the expenditures 
beyond that amount(which were chiefly for grain, ) 
were made from time to time from the proceeds. 








EXPENSES RECE! PTS 

Interest on capital.... $ 60}]] Eggs and poultry sold. $1, 320 

Horses, wagons, and Pasturing horses..... 335 

harness ........... 145|] Pork sold ........... 65 

Dwelling house....... 50}| Pullets (330,) raised... 165 
Poultry houses........ 350|| Hay, (over and above 

Repairs on shed...... 20 formercrop,)5tons. 75 
Six spring pigs........ 15 (Ten tons of hay were 
, » stored, which was, of 
Poultry............+.. 300 course, a gain of five 
RRs c05 5 ch aeneeae 640 tons over what we 
oe found on the place.) 

$1,580 $1,960 

Lets EXPGRQOS... 6 .0icss cecce. sacesasenvecscces 1,580 

BOR Ak Giicechocedccbens «o0%).) So pean eens ns $ 380 


The result may not seem very inviting, but it 
must be remembered that a large part of the ex- 
pense account was for stock and equipment, not 
for running expenses. That part might, therefore, 
be considered as invested, rather than spent; and, 
viewed in this way, the result,is much more en- 
couraging. But the main point is not that a 
fortune was made the first year, but simply that 
there was a positive gain,—an advance in prop- 
erty and prosperity and a secure foundation thus 
laid for better business in the future. 

This first year was, in fact, the beginning of a 
business which, as time advanced, included the 
ownership of the farm, the addition of other kinds 
of live stock, (much of it blooded, ) and the erection 


OW MARVELOUS seemed 
the submarine exploits 
of the mysterious ‘‘ Captain 
Nemo,’’ who made that 
wonderful voyage of 
‘«Vingt Mille Lieues sous 
les Mers!’’ How extrav- 
agant were the dreams of 
that farseeing, imaginative 
Frenchman, —Jules Verne! 
We regarded him as a fin 
de stécle Munchausen, 
JULES ; ; 
VERNE whose prophetic fictions 
were delightful in their ab- 
surdity. But so well did 
he tell his stories that we 
were foolish enough to believe that, in some distant 
century, even the visionary ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ sailed by 
an unknown power, might become a real searcher 
of the seas. 

Captain Nemo boldly asks his captive man of 
science, as the wonder-ship speeds across the Red 
Sea: ‘‘Who knows if, in another hundred years, 
we may not see a second ‘ Nautilus ?’’’ 

‘«Your boat is an era before its time,’’ answers 
M. Aronnax, awestruck. ‘‘Whata misfortune that 
the secret of such an invention should die with 
its inventor!”’ 

But, while the dream-novelist's heroes were dis- 
cussing miracles in the saloon of the ‘‘ Nautilus,”’ 
many fathoms beneath the surface of the troubled 
sea, a man of flesh and blood in Dublin was wrest- 
ling with the ancient problem of submarine navi- 
gation. With what measure of success he met we 
well know, but so rapid has been the progress of 
science, in the thirty-five years since the days of 
the ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ that we wondered more at her 
voyage through the pages of a book than we did, 
the other day, when a real ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ of iron and 
steel, lay submerged for many hours on the bottom 
of Peconic Bay. Through the dark hours of a 
stormy night, when schooners were tossed on shore 
by the waves, the submarine destroyer ‘‘ Fulton’’ 
rested so quietly that none of her crew suspected 
there was a ripple overhead. And when, after the 
vessel rose to the surface, an admiral of the navy 
stuck his head out of the conning tower, he said: 
‘«Let’s go below again, for it’s wet and cold up 
here, and it’s snug and warm down in the‘Fulton.’’’ 

How closely the ‘‘ Fulton’’ resembles the ‘‘Nau- 
tilus,’’,—both cigar-shaped vessels of steel, with 
windowed conning towers amidships, and propelled 
by electrically-driven screws! Jules Verne wrote 
in the infancy of electricity, but in his fancy he 
builded electric motors and incandescent lamps. 
The fairyland ‘‘luminous globes,’’ in which the 
light was produced ‘‘7 vacuo,’ are now more 
familiar to us than oillamps. The storage battery 
of the ‘‘Fulton’’ was not dreamed of in the days 
of the ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ and the novelist had to leave 








of buildings and fences ot 
a permanent character. 
But, omitting the details of 
this development, which 
would take far too much 
space, I will close with a 
few remarks which may 
be of use to any who 
may think of transform- 
ing an abandoned faim. 
Farming is a business, not an exact science, as 
some of the agricultural schools would have us 
believe,—though in no occupation is scientific 
knowledge of greater value. Like other branches 
of business, it calls for a knowledge by experience 
of its general principles and its details. It calls 
for persistent work and for that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of freedom from waste and loss. 
Despite the common practice of hundreds and 
thousands of farmers, it calls for a system of book- 
keeping; and, as fast as figures bring the truth to 
light, for the elimination of all features which do. 
not pay and for the promotion and development of; 
those which do. With all these demands fulfilled, 
the farmer will find his reward, —there is no ques- 
tion about it. And, with many other advantages, 
farming has this, which is well worthy of notice: 
that, while it is possible to engage in it in a very 
small way, it is also equally possible to amplify it 
almost indefinitely, with perfect assurance that its 
earnings will keep pace with its enlargement. 














The Materialization of Jules Verne’s Dreams 
FRANKLIN J. 


FORBES 


the source of the electricity a half-revealed secret 
of the resourceful Captain Nemo. But was not 
our modern electric motor clearly foreseen in the 
‘« Nautilus’s’’ engine, turned by ‘‘electro-magnets 
of great size?’’ Captain Nemo astounded M. 
Aronnax by telling him that he kept the boat warm 
and even cooked his food by electricity. But this 
is no novelty now, to the American who rides home 
in an electrically driven, heated, and lighted street 
car, and eats a supper cooked over an electric stove. 

There were awful days on the ‘* Nautilus’’ when, 
imprisoned beneath the antarctic ice, her supply of 
fresh air became exhausted. On the sixth day, 
when hope had all but fled, the ice was broken, 
and the air-starved crew breathed again. The 
‘«Fulton,’’ however, is a more wonderful creation; 
for, with her compressed-air cylinders, she can 
keep the air within the shell fresh for many days. 
As in the dream of the novelist, the real subma- 
rine boat is sunk by filling compartments with 
water. For the use we have for submarine boats, 
—offensive operations in naval warfare,—deep- 
sea running is not desirable, and the ‘‘Fulton’’ 
would be crushed to atoms under the enormous 
pressure of the low levels to which the ‘‘Nautilus’’ 
was sunk. But, should human needs demand a 
deep-level cruiser, American inventive genius 
would undoubtedly solve the problem. 


Verne did not Foresee Twentieth-Century Warfare 


Even the fertile imagination. of Jules Verne 
could not picture the forthcoming wonders of te- 
legraphy without wires. A wild dreamer it would 
have been who could foresee, in the early days of 
the Atlantic Cable, a time when signals would-be 
flashed through the air from Newfoundland to the 
British Isles. Captain Nemo, when he left the 
submerged ‘‘ Nautilus’’ in his collapsible catboat, 
had to drag a telegraph wire after him to keep in 
communication with his crew. No wires are 
needed now. Only the other day, two Atlantic 
liners exchanged greetings a hundred and twenty- 
five miles around the curve of the earth. 

Nor did the eminent Frenchman foresee the 
awfulness of twentieth-century naval warfare. The 
battle between the ‘‘ Monitor’’ and the ‘ Merri- 
mac’’ was fresh in Jules Verne’s mind when his 
fancy built the ‘‘ Nautilus,"’ and he gave her a 
steel ram. Against the wooden hull of the un- 
known battleship, which the ‘‘ Nautilus’’ sank in 
the North Atlantic, the steel rod was an effective 
weapon, but how much easier could the work of 
destruction have been done had Captain Nemo’s 
ship been equipped with torpedo tubes, firing half- 
ton masses of the most terrible explosives known 
to man! 

Through the saloon port of the ‘‘ Nautilus,” 
M. Aronnax saw many of the wonders of the 
ocean depths, and he greatly enriched the Museum 

[Concluded on pages 313 and 314) 
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her attention out of season. Her seed-hull-crack- 
ing, her germ-starting and her coddling of frail 
stems were overlong ago. Now she bustles about 
with larger tasks, canning her precious juices and 
pulps, safeguarding the fruit, the final triumph of 
all her year-long effort. Late to the feast means 
poor viands and hurried service. When the time 
for harvest comes, the scant crop of half-mature 
grain is watched with feverish anxiety to give it 
time to ripen and yet to snatch it from the nip of 
the frost. Garnered with its heads half filled, the 
meager yield is so mixed with tares or with chess 
that the tardy farmer gains no profit. He growls at 
his ‘‘ill luck,’’ and anxiously eyes his neighbor, 
whose well tilled field had smiled in golden con- 
trast to the former’s unkempt weed-patch. 

Spring has its work, and summer will not per- 
form it. Youth has its tasks, and maturity falters 
at them. Toil-hardened hands cannot pen the 
simple letters that seemed so easy to childish 
hands. Words and facts that would have sunk 
into eager, virgin minds, find no lodgment in 
the care-torn brain of the struggler who worked 
first for the harvest. Aching, anxious desire may 
goad to feverish endeavor, but the springtime 
conditions are gone, and the tired, hardened brain 
refuses new impressions. Lack of knowledge, of 
culture, and of finer appreciation must endure, 
though it eats one’s heart out with regret and jeal- 
ous longing, and though it clogs the foot and ham- 
pers every forward, upward step. 

These belated sowers are on every hand. Some- 
times they struggle hard to overcome their handi- 
caps, to meet the urgent present need by stealing 
time from sleep or recreation, to learn that which 
will redeem them from mediocrity. Sometimes 
they stifle their longings and revel in gold-bought 
luxury and princely vices. They have succeeded 
by money-rating, but in their hearts they sadly 
and bitterly know that they have failed; there is 
gall in their every cup of nectar. Sometimes these 
wasters of the springtime are ground beneath the 
wheels of poverty, unable to gain even material 
comfort, despair being their only portion. Some- 
times they are mocked by high position, where their 
shortcomings are in the public eye and the public 
print, and the humiliation goads them to despera- 
tion. Whatever their final fate, business success 
or business failure, the memory of their wasted 
seedtime, the misspent spring, mars every act. 
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He who plays truant, as a boy, will have to overcome stupendous obstacles in manhood 
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e t e 
s Springtime 

How the handicapped millionaire envies boys 
in school or college, and would give half his 
wealth for the chance to lay a foundation which 
they are thinking of»spurning! How many an 
embarrassed man in public life longs to re-live 
boyhood, that he may correct the mistakes of his 
youth! How much more he could make of his life, 
of his position, if he had cultivated his mind when 
young! He does everything at a disadvantage. 
His grasp of documents, speeches, and books is 
weak because he does not know how tostudy. He 
must employ a literary secretary to save himself 
from blunders of grammar, errors in history and 
biography, or in political economy. He is forced to 
petty expedients to hide his ignorance. 

Oh, what a pity it is to see splendid ability made 
to do the work of mediocrity! A man of magnifi- 
cent parts, feeling that he is by nature intended to 
shine as a leader, is pitiable when compelled to do 
the work of an inferior, and plod along in hopeless 
obscurity. 

The eager unrest of youth, that chafes at re- 
straining school walls and longs to rush to action, 
makes havoc with countless careers. In after days 
the old proverb will ring mockingly in memory :— 

He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay. 

What are investments in bonds and stocks, in 
houses and lands, compared with investment in 
an education, in a broad, deep culture which will 
enrich the life and be a perpetual blessing to one’s 
friends? 

To rob oneself of the means of enjoyment which 
education and culture give has no compensation 
in mere money-wealth. No material prosperity 
can compare with a rich mind. It is a perpetual 
wellspring of satisfaction, of enjoyment. It en- 
ables one to bear up under misfortune, to be 
cheerful under discouragements, trials, and tribu- 
lations, which overwhelm a shallow mind and an 
empty heart. 

‘«In the making of a man,’’ says Hamilton W. 
Mabie, ‘‘all the rich forces of nature and civiliza- 
tion must have a place.’’ Plastic youth, when 


heart and brain are ready to receive indelible im- 
pressions, to warm and nourish into vigorous life 
every germ of knowledge, virtue, and talent, alone 
allows these forces to do their complete work, to 
force man to his full stature, mentally, physically, 
and psychically. 
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SHOULD A COLLEGE STUDENT BE A STUDENT? 


CHARLES F. THWING 


[ President, Western Reserve University | 


A GENTLEMAN of large intellectual power which is 
well buttressed by wealth, of high purposes, and 
in sympathy with all human interests, recently said to 
me: ‘‘I havea son in University. Igo to 
see him pretty often, and, while I am visiting him, I 
see a good deal of his friends. I hear them talk about 
athletics, fraternities, their teachers, and the fellows, but I 
do not hear much talk about their studies. They don’t 
impress me as studying much, anyway, nor do they progress.”’ 
The editor of one of the most popular and useful of Ameri- 
can magazines made a remark to me recently to the effect that, in the 
college he had attended, and in other similar institutions, he found 
great interest in football and baseball, but he did not find enthusiasm for 
scholarship. Sports had taken the place of the college's chief purpose. 
For one, I believe so thoroughly in athletics and social organizations 
that I would give them not only a place, but a large place. I am not 
sure I should assent to what my friend, Professor George E. Woodberry, 
of Columbia University, writes me,—‘‘I very much appreciate the value 
of athletics in forming character, both in the individual and in the 
college ideal, and I see very much more clearly the inadequacy of the 
scholastic training to do the work of forming character in the ways that seem 
to me most important.’’ The ‘scholastic training,’’alone and unaided, is 
certainly inadequate to form character. The question here, as almost every- 
where else, is one of proportion. It is: What use should one make of the 
four college years in order to insure the highest usefulness in the whole term 
of seventy years; what advantage should one take of the manifold opportuni- 
ties of the college,—so great that he can at the utmost use only a few of 
them, —that life itself shall offer many and rich opportunities, and that he 
shall be able to enter into them with power and the assurance of noble 
achievement ? The problem is to get the greatest value from a college course. 
In discussing such a 
question, the point of view 
of the student is of pri- 
mary value. It isthe point 
which the college officer 
should always occupy, 
without, of course, any abrogation of his official relations. I have, therefore, 
asked several hundred students the questions which follow :— 


What use should one make of the four college 
years in order to insure the highest usefulness in 
the whole term of seventy years; what advan- 
tage should one take of the opportunities offered ? 


1.—Do you have any regular plan of work for each day? 

2.—What hours are most favorable for study each day, and what the least? 

3-—For how many consecutive hours do you find your mind at its best in 
pursuing (a,) your favorite study, and (b,) your least pleasant study ? 

4.-—How many hours do you study each week, including recitations or lectures ? 

5.—On what studies do you find it easiest to concentrate the attention? 

6.—Do you find the hour of recitation or lecture as exhaustive as an hour of 
study in preparation ? 


7.—Do you receive greater advantage from studies in which you are naturally 
interested or from others ? 


8.—What kinds of food do you find especially influential in promoting or les- 
sening the power of study ? 


9. —What kinds of physical exercise do you find conducive to promoting or 
lessening the power of study ? 


10.—How many hours do you sleep? 


11.—What books, outside of those required, have you read since college opened 
in September ? 


12.—What newspapers or magazines do you read regularly? 
13.—What work can you do best when tired mentally? 


14.—Do you find the talk of college students with one another intellectually 
stimulating ? 


15.—Which is having the greatest influence over you, (a,) your study of a cer- 
tain subject, (b,) association with college students, or (c,) class-room exercises? 


16.—What effect does gymnastic exercise or athletic sport have on the intellec- 
tual conditions and habits of the students? 


17.—How far should other purposes than the intellectual, such as social or 
zesthetic, prevail in the college life ? 

Every student in the United States should try to answer these questions, 
although it is not worth while for me to give the 
answers made to each of them; but it is, possibly, 
worth while to interpret a few of the more important 
replies offered to the principal inquiries, as giving 
intimations of the extent to which scholastic or 
similar conditions obtain in the college. Most 
students do have a plan for the work of each day, and, the harder their 
work is,the more carefully made are their plans. The range of the number 
of hours spent in study each week, including recitations and lectures, is from 
forty-eight to fifty-four. The highest is sixty-two, and the lowest reported 
is forty-two; but forty-two, be it said, is too high. Investigations made in 
other colleges give a somewhat different result. 

Professor Edwin H. Hall, in July, 1900, sent to a representative number 
of the members of each of the four classes of Harvard University an inquiry 
asking in essence how many hours a week each man studied. The answers 
showed (‘‘ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,’’ March, 1901, p. 332,) that thirty- 
four and one-half hours a week represented the time spent by the average 
man on his regular scholastic work. The largest number of hours was 
spent by the freshmen, slightly more than thirty-nine, and the smallest by 
the sophomores, slightly more than thirty-one. Between thirty-three and 
thirty-four hours were spent by the seniors and the juniors. Of course the 
extremes showed a wide difference; one senior reported spending sixty- 
seven hours a week on his studies, and another said he spent seventeen! 

‘« These figures tend to show,’’ says Professor Hall, ‘‘ at least 
that the Harvard graduate is not the arrant idler he is sometimes 
supposed to be.’’ The inference is, of course, sound. The infer- 
ences gathered from all these investigations are to the effect that 
the American college student studies somewhat; but I believe 
they are not to the effect that he is a hard worker. They point to 
the conclusion that college students are simply a part of the gen- 
eral community: some of them work hard, and a few very hard; 
some do not work hard, and a few work very little; and most do 
not work harder than is necessary to keep a reputable standing in 
the college community. Relatively, I believe the ordinary college - 







The student who, coming forth from the four 
years of college, is not able to appreciate the rel- 
ative worth of facts, has missed, whatever else 
he may have gained, a primary purpose of study 





man works harder than does the ordinary merchant 

or manufacturer; but, on the whole, he ought to work 

a good deal more than he does, and with greater sys- 

tem. Eachstudent should have, as he usually does have, 
a plan for the best use of the twenty-four hours of each 
day. The following outline is a type, which the indi- 
vidual should adjust to his own needs: to study, nine 
hours; to sleep, eight hours; to exercise, one or two hours; 
to meals, two hours; to ‘‘amusement,’’ from three to four hours. 
By the use of such a plan, students are tempted to cut down the 
hours of sleep, and also not to spend proper time at their meals, — 
temptations which may result in all sorts of nervous disorders. Nine 
hours are a longer time than some students should spend in study, especially 
if they study in earnestness and absorption. But never should less than 
an hour a day be given to exercise, nor less than three to the fun of talk 
and of association with the fellows. 

The general reading done by most students is slight. Most of the 
college students in America do not read half a dozen serious books, in the 
course of a college year, which are not required or recommended by their 
teachers as directly contributory to their studies. Novels are, of course, 
read more than any other books, but they are read little. Although students 
read few books, they do read the current periodicals. There is probably 
far less general reading and far more reading of magazines than forty years 
ago. The reason is largely that the college courses have become more 
vital, more interesting, more satisfying to the intellectual demands, and that 
the magazines are also more timely as well as more numerous. 

To the question whether the ordinary talk of students with one another 
is ‘intellectually stimulating’’ are returned answers which, with a single 
exception, are such as I hope the ‘‘looker-on here in Vienna’’ would find 
surprisingly sad. The answers are, Vo. And yet some qualifications or ex- 
ceptions should be added. 
One writes: ‘‘ At times one 
catches a whiff of intel- 
lectual conversation that 
is mentally refreshing.’’ 
Another says: ‘‘After sev- 
eral hours of hard work, one does not feel inclined to talk on deep sub- 
jects; and,indeed,I do not think one ought to. There isa great deal of light, 
harmless talk, and little, meaningless pleasantry, among the girls, but there 
is also a great temptation to ‘gossip’ to which we too often yield.’’ A third 
says: ‘‘The talk of a number of students together I have seldom found 
‘intellectually stimulating;’ but I believe it to be an exception when two or 
three students talk together, and the result is nut advantageous to one or 
all.’’ A college boy explains this lack of good talk by the remark that the 
fellows ‘‘know one another too well.’’ But he adds, ‘‘If one is so fortunate 
as to be acquainted with recent college graduates, he will find in them a 
great stimulus.”’ 

The reflective observer will not be at all surprised at the tenor of these 
replies. How often, outside of college walls, does one hear conversation 
which is an intellectual stimulus? Although talk is humanity's constant 
and supreme amusement, yet good talk represents such a force of intel- 
lectual sympathy and of personal substitution, such a power of availing 
oneself of his intellectual resources at sight, and in fact presupposes 
having intellectual resources, that one cannot in justice to himself, not to 
say anything about justice to his companions, expect that the talk of col- 
lege students shall be bright, wise, vital, good. The ordinary talk is not 
intellectually stimulating, but I dare say that the talk of college students 
is more remote from intellectual dullness and stupidity than usually obtains. 

The question of what influences are most formative in the college is a 
question in which the personal equation plays a specially significant part. 
It is a question, too, which would receive different answers in different col- 

‘ leges as well as in the case of different individuals. 
The students who have answered the questions 
proposed believe, on the whole, that their study of 
a subject has proved of more worth to them than 
the exercises of the class-room, and also believe 
that the exercises of the class-room have proved of 
more value than association with their classmates. Such an answer indi- 
cates that the intellectual accent and emphasis have been more significant 
than the ethical, the executive, or the personal. If I were to ask this ques- 
tion of the students of Yale, I am confident, in a confidence based on 
answers made to the same essential questions already asked of Yale grad- 
uates, that the common answer would be that one’s classmates and other 
associates do more for him than all other personalities and forces. Life 
makes life,and character forms character; but I have long felt, I may add, that 
the study of an important subject made by a student shou/d have a stronger 
influence in the forming of his manhood than any other force. The twenty- 
five or thirty hours, at least, of a week which the student spends, or should 
spend, alone, in reading great books or in reflection on great subjects, ought 
to represent a power mightier than the class-room expositions of teachers, 
or the after-dinner talk of companions, in the formation of character. 

It may be said, in general, upon the basis of this interpretation of 
undergraduate opinion, that college students, in common with college pro- 
fessors, believe that college life should be primarily intellectual. Social 
relations, zesthetic affinities, athletic opportunities, religious affilia- 
tions, are not to be neglected. Their place they have, and each 
student should seek to put them in their place. 

One more writes: ‘‘The intellectual side should be first in the 
mind of the college man. The social and zsthetic should be used 
to the best advantage in supplementing the former.’’ Another 
says: ‘‘The social and esthetic should be equal or nearly equal 
to the intellectual. Certainly those who devote their entire time 
to intellectual purposes, as many do, are not graduated so well 
equipped for life as those who, during their college course, have 
given more time to the social and esthetic sides of college life.’’ 


In the history of the individual, as of humanity, 
an intellectual new birth is in itself light and also 
points the way to the formation or the refor- 
mation of the will and of the whole character 
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Men and Matters of the 


The possibility of utilizing, in some way, the enormous in- 
ternal heat of the earth, has occu red recently to more than 
one thinker. That such utilization may be accomplished is 
now believed by many scientific men. The British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science is making a series of 
measurements of underground temperatures. A well for 
this purpose is now being bored near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


"THI 


number and the character of England’s disasters in 

South Africa are remarkable. Never was a war conducted 
in modern times about which the world Has appeared to have 
so little or so faulty knowledge. A British column of more than a thousand 
men, while on a march in an open country, is surprised by a handful of 
Boers, the British take to their heels, and their leader, Major General 
Methuen, is captured. The explanation hurriedly comes that the British 
forces were raw recruits, under fire for the first time, and that they could not 
be expected to stand like veterans. But England has been finding so many 
of these big and little Majuba Hills that she must soon run out of excuses. 
She does not seem able to prevent the possibility of such stupid blunders, 
although she has been at the business long enough to know what they cost 
her. But the fact is that there is nothing in the world harder to improve and 


reform than an ill-managed war. Corruption, favoritism, incompetency, and 
dry rot can live longer in it than they can in other human affairs. Mr. 
Lincoln knew sorrowfully how hard and how dangerous it is to swap horses 
in the tide of war, and so does Lord Salisbury. This South African War, 
for an all-round drama of folly, is without a rival. It is the folly of bond- 
holding greed, the folly of savage selfishness, and the folly of military and 
imperial vanity. 
+ a a 
T® first test of the newly grown friendship between Germany and the 
[ 


nited States is likely to come soon over the former's new tariff regu- 
lations on American meat. This law stipulates that no meats preserved by 


the boracic process shall be sold in Germany. It is a fact that this rule 
applies only to American meats, as this process is used nowhere else in the 
world, America being the only country which ships meats in quantities 
worth mentioning. It has been repeatedly shown by German chemists 
that boric acid is not a poison, and that meats preserved by it are pure and 
wholesome. The moment the law goes into effect, it will begin to cut off 
fully two-thirds of the meat exports from this coyntry to Germany, and 
reprisals are likely to be made. Friendship cannot flourish in a tariff war, 
but the Germans have quite as much to lose as we. 
o a . 


A NDREW CARNEGIE, in an address before the Library Club in New York, 
remarked that a work of fiction ought to be three years old before it 
is admitted to a public library, for the reason that the annual output of 
modern fiction has grown so large, and so much of it is ephemeral in char- 
acter, that the libraries ought not to be taxed to supply it to their readers. 
It is very true that a great many books are now published that ought not to 
be purchased for public libraries, but it will not do to make a hard and fast 
rule, such as Mr. Carnegie proposes. This would exclude the new books 
of Kipling, Howells, Hardy, Mrs. Ward, Miss Johnston, and a score of other 
meritorious writers; without such works on the shelves, most people would 
take very little interest in the public libraries. Fiction ranks with the 
newspapers and magazines in teaching large numbers the habit of reading 
at all. Many a person who begins to read by reading a poor work of fic- 
tion learns thereby to read good fiction and other standard works. An un- 
cultured person will find 
pleasure in reading very 
few of the great books. 
Think of the many who 
would not read at all if 
the works of Thackeray 
were given them in the place of those of E. P. Roe. No, leave out the posi- 


The chief foreign events of the month were the 
promulgation of the Franco-Russian treaty and 
the capture and release of General Methuen by 
General Delarey, the intrepid Boer commander 


tively bad and stupid, and buy all the others without delay, for the encour- 
agement of reading is the purpose of a useful library. 
a a oo 


‘J°HE mental renaissance in the South is, as a matter of course, following 

the industrial. A number of southern capitalists recently organized in 
Charleston a publishing house, to be located, perhaps, in Atlanta, for the pub- 
lication solely of books written from the South’s point of view. The com- 
pany is to be capitalized at five million dollars, and a bid will be made not 
only for school books and histories, but also for fiction and other works by 
southern writers. Ever since the Civil War, the South has complained that 
northern historians and text-book makers have not only done it gross injus- 
tice in the North, but even among its own people, especially in teaching the 
new generation false ideas ot the Confederate position inthe war. There is, 
indeed, some foundation in fact for such complaints, for many of the text- 
books and histories used in southern schools were written from the northern 
pointof view. But of late years, there has been a sincere effort on the part 


of northern book-makers to cut out statements and terms offensive to the 
southern people. The word ‘‘Confederate’’ is now invariably used instead of 
the word ‘‘rebel,’’ and a judicious and conservative statement of facts charac- 


terizes all the leading books. Itis to be hoped that southern writers will show 
the same inclination to be gentle as well as just. There will always remain 
the difference of historical view, but it can be maintained without doing 
injury to the present or future Union. In fact, as the war recedes into the 
past, these differences, once so bitter, frame themselves into pictures of 
romance. The charge that northern publishers will not give southern 
fiction writers a hearing is untrue. Within the last two decades the South 
has produced a large assortment of fiction, and some of this fiction has had 
its full share of sectional flavor. Inthe matter of text-books, this southern 
publishing house will do a thriving business. 





SULLY-PRUDHOMME 
has won the Gobel 
prize by his poetry 
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Moment that Make and 





Hon. A. LYTTLETON 
may act as Britain’s 
envoy extraordinary 


WM. H. MOODY 
is secretary of the 
United States navy 


Rev. J. P. PETERS 
is author of ‘‘ The 
New Scholarship" 


HENRY K. HADLEY 
won Paderewski’s 
symphony award 


GOVERNOR CRANE, of Massachusetts, is a magnificent illustration of a 
public man whose word the masses instantly trust. There was a serious 
freight-handlers’ strike in Boston. Twenty thousand men were out, and 
the entire business of the city was threatened with 
paralysis. The freight handlers of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad had gone out in 
a body, because they had been compelled to unload 
the wagons of the R. S. Brine Transportation Com- 
pany, whose employees were all out on a strike. The 
labor unions raised the point that, as the railroad 
company was a common carrier, it had no right to 
send its men upon the wagons of the R. S. Brine Com- 
pany, and assist it in unloading its freight. The New 
Haven Company is a very strong and autocratic cor- 
poration, and is little inclined to listen to suggestions 
of arbitration. When there seemed to be no hope 
of a settlement, and a long and bitter labor war was 
threatened, in which thousands of the poor must have 
faced starvation, Governor Crane appealed to the labor 
unions to send their men back to work, saying that he 
would have the railroad company and other employ- 
ers do them justice. No sooner had he made his appeal than organized 
laborers went back to their posts in a body, and the differences between 
employers and employees in Boston have since been steadily adjusting 
themselves. His were the words of an honest man, of vast influence 
among the corporations, and, instead of shirking responsibility, as so many 
public men do at such times, he met it. There 
would be no danger in corporations if all their 
representatives were men like Governor Crane. 
a” a a 
VERY interesting battle is now being fought 
out between what is considered a trust, on 
the one hand, and the United States government 
on the other. Last fall the Harriman-Gould and 
the Morgan-Hill syndicates settled a bitter rail- 
road feud by merging these three railroads—the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, and the Great Northern,—into a trust 
called the Northern Securities Company, and 
putting its stock on the market. The people 
in all the great states along the lines of these railroads have complained 
that the confederation is damaging trade, and that it exists in violation of 
state laws. Governor Van Sant, of Minnesota, took the initiative for his 
state by bringing a suit against the company, which is now pending before 
the United States supreme court. In the meantime, President Roosevelt 
has instructed Attorney General Knox to bring suit also against the com- 
pany, on the ground that it is violating the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. The latter suit will, of 
course, take precedence, and very much depends 
upon its decision. The points the attorney gen- 
eral has raised are that the Northern Securities 
Company not only violates the Anti-Trust Law, 
but also that it is organized solely as the machin- 
ery of the merger, having given no consideration 
beyond its own certificates for the stocks ac- 
quired, and that it ‘‘was not organized in good 
faith to purchase and pay for stock.’’ This point 
anticipates the certain contention of the defend- 
ants, that to forbid purchase for honest invest- 
ment by stockholding corporations must, in the 
very nature of things, be followed by the pro- 
hibition of such purchases, under similar circumstances, by private in- 
dividuals; in other words, if a citizen can buy and hold shares in one of 
two competing roads, or in both, cannot any other citizen, the Northern 
Securities Company, for example, do the same? But in this sense the 
Northern Securities Company is not a citizen. Our laws hold that corpora- 
tions should not have all the rights of individuals. 
For the last decade, there has been a steady growth 
of consolidation among the railroads, and now less 
than a half-dozen companies control the great bulk of 
the railroad business. If the railroads are to come up 
to the expectations and hopes of their owners, pooling 
and consolidation have by no means reached the end. 
It has been a most difficult problem, with corpora- 
tion lawyers, to consolidate conflicting railroad inter- 
ests without coming into conflict with state and federal 
laws; and, if the supreme court destroys the North- 
ern Securities Company, it will prove a decision that 
will advance or retard trusts in other lines of industry. 
The suit, of course, has affected the stock markets, 
but it will not interfere with general business. 





**| could beat this beet 
If | had only it to meet” 





Nine lean years of stubble, 
Then one of well-fed trouble 











Colurmbla Instructs her Cuban 
sister in modern pedagogy 


“Though I’m fifty,Boss, 
I'm very vigorous still ’” 
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the Panorama of the Wide World’s Progress 


Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A., advanced 
a plan to end the war in the Philippines, which deserved 
more consideration from the administration than it received. 
There is no doubt that, if the Filipinos were brought face to 
face with the fact that the United States wants to treat 
them honorably, they would be more inclined to seek peace. 
Humane motives should take the place of bloodthirstiness 


Hon. S. D. WOODS S. PHILLIPS S. R. CALLOWAY THETUS W. SIMS Genera. DELAREY A seas 
desires a depart- has just written a presides over the rose from a push- led the Boers who United States, for more than the gratifying surplus was used 
ment of minine new historical “lay locomotive trust cart to congress took Gen. Methuen IN an increase in expenditure on works of a permanent char- 


TH# house of representatives has unanimuusly passed a resolution to 
amend the constitution so that United States senators shall be elected 
by the popular vote of each state, instead of by the legislatures, and sena- 
tors are being besieged by letters from their con- 
stituents, asking the senate not to bury the reso- 
lution. Senator McMillan, of Michigan, the 
chairman of the committee having the resolution 
in charge, has assured the senate that it will be 
favorably reported, and the report is sure to pro- 
voke a long and heated discussion. It is, how- 
ever, in no sense a party measure, and there is 
a possibility that the amendment may be offered 
for popular approval, the vote of: two-thitds of 
the states being necessary for its ‘ratification. 
Bribery of legislators in the election of United 
States senators has become so common a.charge 
that public sentiment in many of the states is-in- 
clined to favor the change. The election of 
senators by popular vote should have been em- 
bodied in the constitution of the United States. 
a a os 
Italy’s sons will start the fires THe growing conviction in congress and among 
of the bread kina’s Vesuvius leading editors that the fundamental strong- 
holds of protection in this country are being under- 
mined has had the effect of frightening the Republican party and of bring- 
ing the Democratic party back toward the old base of tariff reform. The 
Republican party, so well organized and always so ready to act in unison 
on all things essential to its success, has been threatened with serious in- 
ternal dissensions over Cuban Reciprocity, the Ship Subsidy Bill, and the 
Babcock Tariff Bill. The house of representatives 
PaO Stee ge very grudgingly passed the measure reducing the 
24.000. 000 TONS Dingley rates twenty per cent. on Cuban products. 
Cuba would have been permitted to go to the dogs, 
had not President Roosevelt determined to uphold 
the honor and integrity of the United States as re- 
gards the island. The fear of losing a large num- 
ber of districts in the fall elections forced men like 
Payne, Grosvenor, and Speaker Henderson to grant 
reciprocity. These leaders are committed to the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, a strong party measure, but they 
have found a large number of the rank and file op- 
‘1m getting so big, "ll soon posing them because they have choked the Bab- 
be able to haul the world” cock Bill. The Republican ranks are full of rebels 
at heart, most of them lacking the courage to kick 
over the traces; and, indeed, it would require more courage than the average 
member of the house could ever be expected to exercise, considering how 
almost absolute has leadership become in the dominant party. In the 
meantime, the members are hearing from many of the great manufacturers 
from every part of the country, and especially from New England, to the 
effect that the tariff on certain raw materials should 
be entirely removed, and that some reciprocity 
agreement should be reached with Canada. Thus, 
with this state of affairs, if the party were con- 
fronted by a strong and intelligent opposition, it 
vi ) would be in most serious danger. But its oppo- 
Ta nents are still hopelessly at sea. Their Philippine 
| policy was an unworthy one. The resolution in 
sic) favor of the Boers is not taken seriously, even by its 
mnt authors. If they were in power, it would be one of 
4 : the last resolutions they would ever pass. In fact, 
Miss Filipino.—'*This world the Democratic party has done nothing in this 
has no use for us Mrs. Boer congress to strengthen itself before the people, but 
there are some indications that a reign of com- 
mon sense is coming. Ex-Senator Hill has delivered a wise speech, calling 
upon the party to resume its old fight for tariff reform. Then, too, 
southern Democrats, with all their admiration for recent leaders, have at 
length begun to doubt the wisdom of this leadership. There is a notable 
diminution of crimination and recrimination, and more confidence in the 
future. What is greatly needed, for the sake of the 
\“Killthat horrid mouse,or Country, in these days of general expansion and 
Vil just scream out loud” Other great national problems, is that the two great 
parties should be as nearly equal as possible in 
strength and intelligence. 
= = a 
Ov Canadian neighbors are to be congratulated 
upon their prosperity, as revealed by the Domin- 
ion’s recent budget. For the fiscal year ending last 
June, the revenue was $52,514,700, the largest in the 
history of the country, leaving a surplus over the 


ordinary expenditures of $5,600,000. But our neigh- 
=o bors are emulating the enterprise manifested in the 
SS 











acter, and the year closed with an addition of more than §2,- 
000,000 to the public debt. This indebtedness, however, appears to be of 
the kind that is a national blessing in value to be received. It is of interest 
to business men in this country to be informed that the Canadian prefer- 
ential tariff has enormously increased trade with Great Britain, and that, 
within a year or two, there is likely to be a thorough revision of the tariff, 
following a conference at London of colonial premiers. Negotiations are 
in progress with the German government by which it is hoped to have the 
discrimination removed by that country against Canadian goods. The real 
prosperity of Canada, in present circumstances, and the forecast of proba- 
bilities in tariff changes, ought to be suggestive of some wise legislation at 
Washington in reference to Canadian reciprocity. 
= a” = 
HAIRMAN MARTIN A. KNaAppP, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a recent speech in New York, practically advocated government 
ownership of railroads, for the purpose of putting an end to discrimina- 
tion in freight rates. He said:— 

As I view this matter, the state has as much right to farm out the busi- 
ness of collecting its revenues, or preserving its peace, and allow the par- 
ties entrusted with these duties to vary the rate of taxation according to 
their own interests, or to sell personal protection to the highest bidder, as 
it has to permit the great function of public carriage to be the subject of 
special bargains, or secret dicker, to be made unequal by favoritism, or 
oppressed by extortion. 

No service which the government undertakes can be more useful, and 
no duty which rests upon it more imperative, than to secure for the public, 
always and everywhere, equal treatment by every railway carrier. 

When the natural advantages of capital are augmented by arbitrary 
deductions from charges commonly imposed, the combination is powerful 
enough to force all rivals from the field. Production is controlled, wages 
fixed, prices raised to the desired profit, and monopoly reigns. 

If we could unearth the secret of these modern trusts, whose quickly 
gotten wealth dwarfs the riches of Solomon, and whose impudent exactions 
put tyranny to shame, we should find the explanation of their menacing 
growth in the systematic and heartless methods by which they have evaded 
the common burden of transportation. . . . Railroads engaged in public 
service are only purveyors of the public privilege, and large shippers are 
entitled to no smaller rates for their commodities than is the smaller ship- 
per in the same line. 

The point that Mr. Knapp wishes to enforce is that there should be 
equality of freight rates on two carloads of freight hauled the same dis- 
tance, other things being equal. That there is not, almost every shipper in 
the country has had occasion to know. The great corporations and the 
great cities often get the better of the small business concerns and small 
towns in freight rates, and the railroad companies can make or break a 
town, or a business, if they choose. It still, however, remains to be seen 
whether or not the government can regulate the railroads without owning 
them. If it cannot, such ownership, it would seem, is inevitable. In this 
connection, it is noted that six of the railroads entering Chicago were, 
during the latter part of March, served with an order by Judge Grosscup, of 
the Federal court, restrain- 
ing them from further al- Colombia has agreed to concede the rights neces- 
leged violations of the in- sary for the construction of the Panama Canal by 
terstate commerce laws,in the United States. Panama City is withheld from 
freight discriminations. American control. The canal may now be opened 
Since then, an investiga- 
tion has been going on to determine whether or not these charges are true. If 
it is found that these common carriers have discriminated in freight rates, 
the guilty officials may have to face indictments in the criminal courts. 
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ix-GoveRNor Joun P. ALTGELD is one of the men whose death helps 

their reputation. The ex-governor was brought to this country from 
Germany, when a‘small boy, in 1848. When the Civil War came on, the 
lad had saved enough money of his own to buy his freedom from his father; 
or, rather, to gain his father’s permission to shoulder a musket and go to the 
war. On his return he managed to get a year’s schooling, and was a Mis- 
souri school-teacher for a short time. Then he was admitted to the bar. 
In the eighties he drifted to Chicago, became a practicing attorney, a judge, 
and then governor of the state; and, while in the last-named position, he 
gave the state of Illinois a political cleaning that it will never forget. But 
the two things that gave Governor Altgeld national notoriety were his pardon 
of three condemned anarchists, and his protest at the sending of Federal 
troops to Chicago, by President Cleveland, to suppress the Pullman riots. 
The opinion is widely prevalent that he pardoned the anarchists as a bid 
for the support of ignorant citizens of foreign birth and of criminals; whereas, 
instead, he issued the papers of pardon in response to petitions numerously 
signed by wealthy and cultured people, Lyman J. Gage, recently secretary of 
the treasury of the United Sfates, being, it is said, among the number. 
Many thoughtful people believed, and still believe, that three of the con- 
demned men were miles away from the riot in which they are popularly 
supposed to have participated. No one ever denied that Mr. Altgeld pos- 
sessed great ability, and all now admit that he was intensely sincere and 
honest. It was a mistake to charge him with being a demagogue, for it is 
always the aim of a demagogue to appear on the winning side. Mr. Altgeld 
was often on the losing side, and he knew it. The defect in his character 
was not his lack of love for his fellows, but rather his pessimism. 
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Tact 


NOTED cripple once said that he esti- 
mated his friends and enemies by the 


¢ 
a 


degree in which they reminded him of his 
deformity. So we estimate our friends very 
largely by the emphasis they place on our 
strong qualities, and the manner in which 
they smooth over our deficiencies. 

A tactful person studies the peculiarities 
of the people he deals with, He makesa 
mental map of their tender or sore places, 
and is very careful to avoid them. 

A tactful man is known by his clothes. He 
believes in both dress and address. He knows 
that personality is worth more as a means of 
introduction than dozens of influential letters. 

No matter how able, efficient, or versatile 
a young man may be, if he lacks tact, he 
will be a bungler all his life, and will do 
everything at a great disadvantage. He will 


be constantly getting into ‘‘hot water” with 
the people with whom he deals,—with his 
clients, patients, customers, or employees. 
Nothing else smooths the way to success, to 
comfort, and to enjoyment, like tact. In 
fact, tact as a promoter—as a stepping-stone 
to success,—has no superior. Ability does 
not take its place, and education cannot 
compensate for it. 


Cultivate the Faculty of Winning Confidence 

Tactful people are good judges of human 
nature. They can read character quickly, 
almost instinctively: they know what will 
offend and what will please. No man in 
public life could rise far without this faculty. 
Its successful exercise may take the place 
of knowledge or ability in other directions. 


Sir Thomas Browne said, ‘‘ Men have ruled 

well who could not, perhaps, define a com- 
monwealth, and they who understand not 

the globe command a large part of it.’’ 
William McKinley owed much to his never- 
failing courtesy and ready tact, which won him 
thousands of friends. President Loubet of France 
is not a brilliant man, but his capacity for doing 
the right thing in perplexing situations, and avoid- 
ing the wrong thing, has made him an excellent 
chief of state and carried his ministry safely through 
many dangers. 

Many an ambassador, governor, congressman, 
mayor, or manager of an important industry, owes 
his successful progress very largely to the use of 
this lubricant. 


William J. Bryan, by his tact in 
making friends and speaking the right word at the 
right time, has made himself known and respected 
all over the world, when thousands of other young 
lawyers, just as promising and just as ambitious, 
have gained no fame. King Edward, when a 
prince, was the most popular man in the United 


Kingdom, because of his never-failing tact and 
urbanity. 

A man must possess the happy faculty of win- 
ning the confidence of his fellow beings and 
making steadfast friends, if he would be successful 
in his business or profession. Good friends praise 
our books at every opportunity, ‘‘talk up’’ our 
wares, expatiate at length on our last case in 
court, or on our efficiency in treating some patient; 
they protect our name when slandered, and rebuke 


our maligners. Without tact, the gaining of 

friends who will render such services is impossi- 

ble. The world is full of people who wonder why 

they are unpopular, ignored, and slighted. Peo- 

ple avoid them because they make themselves 

disagreeable by appearing at the wrong time, or 

by doing or saying the wrong things. Such peo- 

ple are meant by a writer who says:— 
But some people do things just as queer; 

[I know it, I've seen it, my dear: 

They have a good thought, 

But it just comes to naught,— 

From the wrong place they drop it, my dear. 

The Truth Should not Be Toldin an Offensive Way 


Such people are constantly ‘‘rubbing the fur the 
wrong way,’’ or irritating us. Some of them say 
sharp, sarcastic things, or fling out disagreeable 
innuendoes. Others mean well enough, but offend 
One of these people visited a sick 
man who had been given up to die, and asked 
him if the grave looked pleasant to him. Instead 


of trying to cheer an invalid, they say, ‘‘ How sick 
you look!’’ 


just as surely. 
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A tactful doctor always tries to cheer his patients 


Many people are killed by brutal truths. Some 
physicians are so conscientious—and so tactless, — 
that they think they must tell patients the whole 
truth when they believe they cannot recover, in- 
stead of giving them the benefit of the doubt, for 
every physician knows that, nearly always, there 
is a doubt which way the case will turn. Cheer- 
ful encouragement has saved many a life by help- 
ing it to pass a crisis favorably, when the actual 
truth might have killed the patient or reduced his 
rallying powers to the danger-point. In all the 
affairs of life, cruel bluntness in stating brutal 
facts has caused untold misery and broken many 
friendships. Truth itself changes from a jewel to 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of a tactless per- 
son. Because a thing is true is no reason it 
should be told, or told in a way to offend. He 
who would have many and strong friends must 
exercise tact in order not to offend even by the 
truth, because it is very difficult for many people 
to forget even a fancied injury entirely. This is 
especially true of offenses against taste, or speeches 
which reflect upon one’s pride, ability, or capacity. 


A Sympathetic Wife Is often Better than Riches 


Most of us have sensitive spots, or sore spots, 
which we guard very jealously. They may be 
caused by ugliness of face, deficient education, 
lack of culture or manners, timidity, or ignorance 
of etiquette; but, whatever they are, we do not 
like to have them uncovered, irritated, or paraded 
before the world; and we resent it by withdrawing 
our friendship, regard, or respect from those who 
offend in this way, and who thus make their pres- 
ence dreaded. We instinctively like tactful peo- 
ple, because with them we are not all the time on 
nettles, afraid that they may uncover the skeleton 
of the past, or rake up some bit of unjortunate 
family history, or touch any other of our sore spots. 
We like to be with them, because they are agreea- 
ble. Their words do not grate upon our nerves, 
or irritate our sensitiveness. 

One of the most unfortunate beings is a man 
gifted with a sense of humor who lacks tact, for 
nearly every joke he perpetrates costs him a friend. 
He cannot resist the temptation to enjoy a good 
joke, even at the expense of friendship. The 
humorist who would retain his friends must refrain 
from jokes that may be interpreted as impertinence. 

Women who reign as queens in society, or in 
the home, are usually noted for their tactfulness. 
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THE EDITOR'S TALK WITH YOUNG MEN 
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If you are naturally reticent, or backward, 
and have not had much experience in so- 
ciety, such a woman will immediately seek 
you out in a company and put you at ease by 
conversing about things which she knows 
will interest you,—the book you have writ- 
ten, the case you have pleaded, or the patient 
you have treated. Her wonderful tact never 
fails to come to her aid, to meet the special 
need of the occasion, whatever it may be. 
To offend in any manner is considered al- 
most a crime by a social queen. 

Some of the noted French women who 
reigned over Paris sa/ons and were power- 
ful in politics, were poor, had no costly fur- 
nishings or draperies, and gave very simple 
dinners, but their superb personalities dom- 
inated every occasion because of their ex- 
quisite tactfulness. 

Many an objectionable man has been 
so managed by a tactful wife that he has been 
quite decent in his home and has passed 
respectably*in society; though, without his 
wife, he would have been an outcast from 
society, a nobody in his neighborhood. 


Foolish Answers Sometimes Shatter Sublimity 


A sudden thought and word, such as 
come only to tactful people, will change an 
unexpected incident into success -capital, 
while the lack of a fitting response may spoi) 
the opportunity of a great occasion. Charles 
Sumner, at a dinner given in London in 
his honor, spoke of ‘‘the ashes’’ of some 
dead hero. ‘*Ashes! what American-Eng- 
lish!’’ broke in one of the guests. ‘‘ Dust, 
you mean, Mr. Sumner. We don’t burn 
our dead in this country.’’ ‘‘Yet,’’ in- 
stantly replied Sumner, with a courteous 
smile, ‘‘ your poet, Gray, tells us that— 

‘‘Even in our ashes live our wonted fires!"’ 

A contrast to this occurred in a southern 
city. The pastor of achurch had said, ‘* Let us praise 
Him,’’ while in the middle of his sermon. One 
of the congregation understood him to say, ‘‘ Let 
us pray,’’ and immediately knelt for the final 
prayer. Naturally enough the movement was re- 
peated by the rest of the congregation, and in a 
moment all the people were on their knees. How- 
ever, the clergyman was not equal to the occasion, 
but exclaimed: ‘‘I did not say ‘let us pray;’ I 
am not through yet. We will pray directly.’’ 

Such a tactless minister would be about as pop- 
ular in his profession as the one who announced, 
as the hymn at a parishioner’s funeral :-— 

‘*Laden with guilt and many woes, 
Down to the grave the sinner goes,’’— 
and must have been twin brother to the one who, 
on a similar occasion, chose as his text, ‘‘And 
the beggar died.”’ 

The best-intentioned act, the sweetest charity, 
may be marred by a lack of tact. A lady was 
distributing tracts to the patients in a certain mil- 
itary hospital, when she was greatly shocked to 
hear a soldier laughing at her. She turned around 
indignantly to reprove him, when he said: ‘* Why, 
look here, madam, you have given me a tract on the 
sin of dancing, when I’ve had both legs shot off.’’ 

Gratitude was very awkwardly expressed by the 
good lady who once said to a friend, who had 
kindly volunteered to sing at an entertainment in 
place of a noted artist who failed to appear, ‘I 
thank you, my dear, for trying to sing.’’ 


Representative People Should Master this Problem 


Teachers must have tact to manage the little 
willful souls that are under their care, and often 
the parents of these little ones as well. Education 
and book learning are often of slight value as com- 
pared with tact in meeting the daily difficulties of 
the schools. Salesmen who should go out on the 
road without tact would sell few goods. Merchants 
who do not use tact with customers lose more than 
they win. Banking requires as much tact as cap- 
ital. The insurance business is built up by tact. 
A lawyer, both in dealing with clients and in 
presenting his cases in court, is a failure without 
tact. No one has more use for tact than a doctor 
in dealing with his patients. In the relations of 


employer and employee, there is a constant call 
for tact. A little tactful management may avert 
costly strikes. Tact wins promotion, without re- 
gard to ability, in thousands of cases. 
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THE whaling schooner ‘‘Erin’’ 


was a modern vessel. She 
had little of the ‘‘old greaser’’ 
about her. She had been built 
and fitted out at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, the mother-port of 
nearly all good whaling craft, and 
she was manned by men who had 
served their time in whaling ships. 
Her tonnage was not over three 
hundred, but she was so strongly 
put together that she looked some- 
what heavier than she really was. 
Her bow was like that of aclipper, 
and her stern had the modern overhang of a cruis- 
ing yacht, but her beam was great and her top-sides 
bulky, showing a tumble-home like that of the an- 
cient frigates. Therefore, she was not considered 
fast. Her spars were short and stumpy, and she had 
no fore boom, owing to the chunky smokestack that 
arose from her main deck, over which the foresail 
passed. She was flushed fore and aft, save for a 
heavy-builtsuperstructure over her engines, through 
which the smokestack protruded, and it was evi- 
dent that she could stand a great amount of rough 
usage. Being built for southern whaling in the 
vicinity of Cape Horn,she needed all the strength 
that could be put into her, and Captain Jackson, 
her commander, always kept her down toa draught 
of fifteen feet, even when running light, to enable 
her to hold up to the tremendous rolling seas off 
the Cape. Forward, she carried a peculiar sort of 
cannon on her forecastle, which fired an exploding 
harpoon weighing a hundred pounds, heavy enough 
to put a quietus upon any ordinary member of the 
whale family. Her boats and other gear were of 
the usual type; but, as she was not to carry oil 
either in bulk or casks, her deck was devoid of 
the ordinary furnace of the sperm-whaler, and her 
hold of the odor which comes from the usual mass 
of rancid blubber when packed for a long voyage 
from the Arctic Ocean, in vessels hunting the 
right whale. She was, in fact, a stanch, trim little 
vessel. Her crew of thirty men had been selected 
and shipped, and Captain Jackson cleared for his 
last cruise. 
When well off shore, the boiler was cooled and 
sails set, for there must be no waste of coal,and the 
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‘«Erin’’ stood to the southward on her long run to 
the Falkland Islands, where she would begin her 
hunt for the giants of the southern ocean. 

The run south was made without any unusual 
experience. On the sixty-first day out she raised 
the huge mountains of Patagonia to the westward, 
and, shortening sail so as to drift not over four 
knots an hour, she hauled on the wind and stood 
through the ‘‘ black water’’ between the Falkland 
Islands and Staten Island, 

In December and January, the antarctic summer 
months, the air is quite cold as far north as the 
fiftieth parallel. The ‘‘blow’’ of a whale stands 
out sharply against the sky as the warm air in the 
animal's lungs turns into vapor, giving the hunter 
a chance to see it at a distance of several miles. 
Objects seem to lift from off the horizon, as in a 
mirage, only they are not inverted. 

Here, in the summer season, the great rorqual, 
or finback whale, disports himself in ease and. 
security, for, until lately, he has had few known 
enemies, and has been unmolested by man. 
Dozens of these great creatures often follow a huge 
bull leader, and they jump and plunge about as 
lively as they would if their weight were reckoned 
in pounds instead of tons. 

The huge, timid creature who led a school 
under the shadow of ‘Tierra del Fuego, that sea- 
son, was a giant of his kind. One hundred feet 
of solid bulk was between the tips of his tremen- 
dous flukes and the end of his hideous head. A 
hundred tons of bone and sinew, covered with a 
coating of thin blubber, kept out the cold of the 
icy seas. 

His head was ugly and flat-looking, and his 
mouth a hideous cavern full of slabs of whalebone 
from which depended masses of horrible hair to 
act as a sieve for the whale-food poured down his 
gullet. His back slanted away to a place amid- 
ships, where a lumpy knob rose, as if he were a 
hunchback, and from there aft he sloped in long 
and sinuous lines to the spread of his tail or flukes, 
which were fully two fathomsacross. The blades 
of the ‘‘ Erin’s’’ wheel were not nearly so large or 
so powerful as the blades of bone and cartilage 
that drove him ahead through the yielding me- 
dium, or raised the tons of flesh and blood to a 
height that showed a full fathom or more of clear 
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Three,—four,— five hundred fathoms went 
whirling over the side, and silence still reigned 
aboard. The sea had smoothed where the whale- 
boat had been. Not a man ever appeared again 


sky under his thin belly when he breached. He 
was a giant, a descendant from prehistoric ages 
when monsters of his kind were more common 
than they are to-day. It is doubtful if ever any- 
thing existed in flesh or blood of greater size. 

How old the giant was no one could learn. His 
age could hardly have been less than two centu- 
ries, for whales grow slowly. They are like other 
warm-blooded animals,and it takes many years to 
build up a mass of a hundred tons of flesh fiber. 
He was known to Captain Jackson, who had seen 
him on former voyages, but as yet he had not 
made his acquaintance; for, in spite of the old 
whale’s size and age, he was very timid. He 
would rush from a pair of fierce ‘‘killers,’’—the 
dreaded sharks who attack toothless whales, —and 
only his tremendous size and activity would pre- 
vent them from following him. Consequently, 
whenever Jackson lowered his small boats, with 
the intention of making him a visit, the old fellow 
would wait only long enough to allow the boats to 
approach within fifty fathoms of him. Then he 
would begin to edge away, and, before the whale- 
gun could be brought to bear, he would be in full 
flight to windward, his flock or school following 
in his wake. Many were the maledictions cast 
upon him by the whalemen, whose tired muscles 
bore witness to his speed, and, finally, he was left 
alone to roam at will in the ‘black water.’’ 
Where he went to, at the beginning of winter, it 
was impossible to tell, but, at the first easterly 
blow, he would disappear, bound for other parts, 
leaving nothing behind but a crew of angry sail- 
ors, and taking with him the memory of an undis- 
turbed old age. 

On that December morning when Captain Jack- 
son hauled on the wind and stood off shore, the 
sun shone brilliantly. The wind was light, and 
from the southwest, and objects stood up plainly 
from the sea. The lookout at the masthead had 
just been relieved, when the time-worn cry of 
‘*blo-o-ow’’ reached the deck. Away to the south- 
ward rose the jets, looking almost as high as 
waterspouts, as the warm vapor condensed in the 
cool air. It was a large school, or, more properly 
speaking, herd, for a finback is no more a fish 
than isacow. Jackson came on deck and watched 
the blows, counting them over and over to get the 








exact number of his game. Whalebone at so 
much a ton was within easy distance,and it looked 
as if a few thousand dollars’ worth of the substance 
would find its way below hatches by dinner time. 
The forward gun was overhauled and the line and 
harpoon cleared, the latter being charged with a 
heavy load of powder. The explosion would open 
the huge barbs of the harpoon and drive them 
deeper into the monster, expanding in his flesh, 
making it absolutely impossible to withdraw them 
by pulling on the line. They would not hunt him 
after the nner of the tame and harmless sperm 
whale, that can be killed with about as much ease 
as a cow 1 pasture, in spite of all the sailors’ 


yarns tot contrary. 
The iles paid no attention whatever to the 


schooner. They played a quiet, frolicsome game, 
breaching and sounding and coming often to the 
surface to breathe. There ‘were some young ones 
among them, and the huge leader, the giant bull, 
seemed to take a special pride in one whose antics 
were more pronounced than the rest. He would 
come near it and seem almost to touch it gently 
with his side flipper, and the little fellow would 
make a breach clear out of the water, apparently 
with pure joy at the notice bestowed. Then he 
would come alongside the big fellow and snug- 
gle up to him in a most affectionate manner, 

and the giant would roll toward him and put 

out his great arm or flipper, as if to bestow 
acaress. He wasa very affectionate old 

fellow, and, as the vessel drew nearer, his 

size and actions were remarked by the 

mate, who called the skipper’s attention 

to them. Just then, the great whale 

breached, and the sun, striking fairly 

upon his dark side, showed several 

deep lines that looked like huge 

scars. Hislong, thin shape and 

hideous head were plainly out- 

lined against the sky, and, as he 

struck, the sea resound- 


ed with the crash. He 
disappeared, and the lit- 
tle fellow breached and 
followed nim. 
‘ That's the big cow- 
ard,—the leader,’’ said 
Jackson You kin tell 
him by them cuts he has 
in his es, an’ there 
ain’t nothin’ bigger 
afloat. He’sanold one 
and wary. Ye wouldn't 
think a whale with 
them scarson him would 
be scared ata little boat, 
hey Them was cut a 
long time ago, mebbe, 
but they were done ina 
fight sech as ye’ ve never 
seen 
‘Mebbe he got 
licked suggested the 
mate 
‘‘He wouldn't be 
here if he had,’’ said 
Jackson ‘Howsomever, here he is, and it’s 
our business to get him and cut him up, if we kin.”’ 
lo stop the leader of the whales was the object; 
for, if he was held, the rest would either scatter or 


await developments. In either case, they would 
not get very far away, and could be reckoned with 
afterwards, The ‘‘Erin’’ was held pointed toward 
the spot where the whale was expected to rise, and 
the mate went forward and stood behind the gun 


with the harpoon loaded in it,and ready for a shot 
as soon as he should come within twenty fathoms. 
‘The old coward, however, had seen the approach- 
ing ship; and, with a peculiar movement of his 
flukes upon the water, he gave the signal for danger. 
Somewhere in that oily brain the memory of his 
past life was stored in a strangely simple, but vivid 
manner. He remembered, although he was una- 
ble to reason it all out like the human being who 
hunted him; but, a thousand moons before, he 
had gone forth into the ocean from his birthplace 
in the South Pacific,and had held his way proudly 
and with force. Fiercely he had fought for every- 
thing he took of the world’s belongings, and the 
joy of battle had run warm in his blood. 
It had surged through his great frame 
at the sight of a stranger, and he had 
striven and conquered all who had op- 


posed him or refused to do his will. 
Many had died, for a sea fight is usu- 
ally to the death, and the strangeness 
of the passion had gradually worked its 
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way into the old mind, and he held aloof. The 
experience of a hundred years taught him some- 
thing. The oily brain learned slowly. The in- 
stinct, or feeling, had gradually come upon him 
that to fight is a great waste of energy, for life 
was more pleasant in the companionship of his 
many wives and young ones, and continual strife 
is not the right thing. To avoid it, if possible, 
was the thought uppermost in his old head; so, 
when he saw the approaching schooner, he gave 
a warning stroke upon the sea. 

Instantly all the whales sounded. 

But Captain Jackson was an old whaleman. He 
was after whales, and he had come thousands of 
miles to hunt them. The animals must come up 
again, soon, and to be near the spot where they 
would reappear would probably mean a capture. 
With a keen sense of reasoning, the bull knew 
that bodies that travel through the air must neces- 
sarily be retarded by the wind. Therefore, to 
windward he led the herd, and Jackson did not 
underestimate his cunning. With fires started 






















The coward 
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whale had shown, and ten minutes had passed. 
They must be badly gallied, indeed, to stay under 
much longer. The old bull was cunning; but he, 
Jackson, knew a thing or two. It was pitting the 
old brain of an animal with a century or two of 
experience against that of an old man with keen 
intelligence. The skipper felt confident. He 
would take a long shot at the big fellow, and, once 
fast to him, whalebone would be plentiful for a 
few days. While the mate was leaning over the 
rail forward, looking down into the depths, he no- 
ticed a sudden darkening of the water just ahead 
of the vessel. He sprang to the cannon and stood 
ready to fire. The great shadow rose toward the 
surface, and the men saw instantly that it was a 
huge whale. Jackson was right, toa hair. The 
great bull was coming up under the jib-boom end. 
A man raised his hand aloft and gave a low cry, 
while the rest stood back from the gun to escape 
the shock of the heavy discharge and powder- 
blast. Jackson rushed to the rail and leaned over. 
But the great shadow did not materialize into 
anything more. It remained deep down beneath 
the surface, fully twenty feet below, and, as the 
schooner forged ahead, it drifted alongside, a few 
fathoms distant. The signal was made to stop the 
engines, and both the schooner*and the whale 
lay quietly drifting, the animal deep down, and 
perfectly safe from a shot. 
‘«It's the coward, all right,’’ said Jackson, 
coming to the mate's side, —‘‘that big cow- 
ardly bull what won’t show up for nothin’. 
I never seen sech a scary whale. Look at 
him,—sink me, jest look athim! Blamed 
if he didn’t wink at me. Will ye look 
at that eye ?’’ 

The old whale was lying almost motion- 
less, and his eye could be seen distinctly. 
He was watching the vessel carefully, and 
the rippling water from the bends actually 
did give him the appearance of opening 
and closing one eye as the waves of light 
flashed upon it. He seemed to be very 
much absorbed in profound contempla- 
tion of the ship. Perhaps he had not ex- 
pected to find her so close aboard when 
he intended to breach for a breath of air. 
However, there was plenty of time. 
Breathing was something he was not 
obliged to indulge in more than once 
every half hour or two, and he would not 
come up until he had put a little more 
distance between himself and the vessel. 
All hands were peering over the side at 
him when, suddenly, several blows 
sounded close aboard. All about, jets 
of spray and vapor shot skyward, and 
fully a dozen whales breached and then 
disappeared again. The mate rushed 








was heading 

for the small 

boat, tearing the 
southern ocean into 

a tumultuous caldron 
with his powerful flukes 


for the gun, and Jackson sprang to the 
engine signal, while the second and third 
officers, ‘‘ bos’n,’’ harpooners, and the 
rest, ran for their gear. When they looked 
over the side again, the shadow of the 
giant had disappeared, and the sea was 
as quiet as a lake. In a few minutes, 
a huge form breached about a quarter 


under the boiler, the ‘‘ Erin’’ held her way straight 
into the eye of the breeze, and the mate leaned 
ever the forecastle rail, gun-lanyard in hand, peer- 
ing into the clear depths for the dark shadow 
below that would show the presence of a rising 
monster. Jackson stood at the wheel with the 
signal pull in his hand, waiting to ‘‘shake her 
up’’ at the first sign of the game. The wheel 
turned slowly below, and the slight jar of machin- 
ery vibrating the hull was the only sound save 
the stirred water abaft the rudder from the thrust 
of the screw, gurgling and murmuring in a soft 
undertone. 

The whalemen were gathered about the fore- 
castle head, or stood near the boat falls, ready to 
lower away at a signal, and secure their victim. 
The sun shone strongly, and objects were visible 
at a great depth below the surface of the sea. Ten 
minutes passed, and Jackson was getting nervous. 
He had tried to gauge the rapidity of the old 
bull’s headway through the water, and had figured 
that he would come up somewhere in the vicinity 
of the vessel on her course. But nota sign of a 





of a mile ahead,—the bull had breathed and was 
quietly going to windward. The animals were 
not badly gallied as the word is applied to thor- 
oughly frightened whales. They had gone along 
at a steady, but not fast gait, and had come up 
together as if at a signal. The schooner was 
not troubling them very much, and the sea was 
wide. ‘There was room enough for all. 

The high, grim cliffs of Staten Island rose higher 
and higher as the morning wore on. The ‘Erin’”’ 
was heading inshore, still pointing into the breeze, 
and now and then a great spurt of foam and a 
blow would show where the whales led the way 
straight ahead. 

‘«Of all the low-lived critters I ever see, that 
cowardly bull air the meanest,’’ said Jackson, 
after seven bells had struck; ‘‘but I'll fix him, if 
I chase him clean to ’Frisco. I won’t mind 
burning a few tons o’ coal fer him. Put an extra 
charge o’ powder in behind that iron, and loose 
off at him when we come within thirty fathom.”’ 

‘«« Looks like he'll be a-climbing the mounting 
ahead thar in a minute,’’ said the mate, motion- 
ing toward the high and ragged hills 
which rose out of the sea. 

««We'll strike ile in half an hour, or 
I'm a sojer,’’ said the skipper, deci- 
sively. ‘*You tend ter yer own, and 
don’t give no advice, an’, if ther’s any 
climbin’ to be done, I’ ll do it.”’ 

The animals still held along inshore, 
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and it looked as if they would soon be in shallow 
water. The lead line was gotten out, when the vessel 
came within half a mile of the rocks,and a sound- 
ing was taken. No bottom was found at fifty 
fathoms, and she was allowed to drift further 
in, her engines barely turning fast enough to 
give her steering way. The land was very near, 
and Jackson was nervous. The heavy snore of 
the swell upon the ledges sounded plainly over 
the sunlit sea, and every now and then a spurt of 
foam showed that, although the ocean was calm, 
there were heavy breakers falling upon the shore, 
caused by the lift of the off-shore heave. That 
barren island was notan inviting coast, and to strike 
upon a sunken ledge would mean disaster. Jack- 
son stood upon the poop, with his hand upon the 
signal, ready to reverse the engines and swing 
clear, when there seemed to be a slowing down in 
the movements of the game ahead. Then the 
water whitened about the ship and the cause be- 
came evident. They were running through a great 
mass of whale-food, and the tiny, gelatinous 
bodies were so thick that the color of the sea was 
changed by them. Jackson rang off the engine. 

‘‘We’ve got’em now,’’ he said, quietly, and 
watched the surface of the ocean. 

The big bull whale had run into the mass of 
food, and had slowed down a little to allow quan- 
tities of it to pour down his gullet. There was no 
unseemly haste in getting away from the pursuing 
stranger. He would suddenly slue to the south- 
ward, when he reached four or five fathoms of 
water, and then the pace could be increased until 
the following craft would be dropped behind. He 
was a cool-headed old bull, and there was no oc 
casion for nervousness, —all would have gone well 
with the whole herd, if it had not been for a willful 
young cow. 

As the ‘‘Erin’’ slowed down, the whales ahead 
were swimming upon the surface, taking in the 
food in enormous quantities, apparently enjoying 
their dinner,and showing no interest in the vessel 
that held along, with her sinister purpose, in their 
wake. She barely rippled the water, as she went 
through it, and Mr. Collins, the mate, stood be- 
hind the gun on the forecastle, with the lanyard 
in his hand, ready to fire at any back that might 
break water within thirty fathoms. The rest 
crowded about the rail and waited, some standing 
by the line, ready to snub it as soon as a stricken 
animal should become weak enough to allow them. 

The young cow that lagged behind the rest was 
not very large, but she had a thousand pounds or 
more of good bone in her mouth, and she had 
breached dead in front of the vessel, with her tail 
toward it. The bull saw the distance gradually 
closing between his followers and the ship, and 
he gave again that peculiar stroke with his flukes 
which meant danger. All save the lagging whale 
instantly sounded. She was enjoying the food 
and failed to regard the signal, and the ‘Erin,’’ 
going up astern, quietly approached her. 

On account of a whale’s peculiar development, 
it is difficult for it to see either directly ahead or 
astern, and an object approaching exactly in line 
can do so quite often without being perceived until 
within close range. The schooner came drifting 
slowly down upon the animal, and was within 
thirty fathoms when the big bull suddenly breached 
a short distance ahead, the little fellow who had 
been under his care being with him. Again he 
gave the sea a heavy blow with his flukes and dis- 
appeared, and nothing broke the smooth surface. 

But the young cow was obstinate. She enjoyed 
the food, and failed to note how close the ship 
had approached. Suddenly the mate straightened 
himself and looked along the cannon sights. 
There was a flash and a loud report, and the ex- 
ploding harpoon was launched full at the broad 
back that lay drifting almost awash just ahead. 
The heavy missile went straight to its mark. 

‘«Stand by to haul line!’’ came the order, while 
the mate sprang forward and slipped another charge 
into the harpoon gun 

The line whizzed out for a few fathoms before 
the men could snub it, but there was no need for 
a second shot. The missile had done its work 
and the stricken cow began the flurry that ends in 
death. Round and round she went in a circle, 
convulsively throwing herself clear of the sea and 
lashing the water into a lather with her flukes. 
Blood dyed the foam, and her spiracles were crim- 
son. Then she slowed down, and, with a few 
shudders of her great frame, lay motionless. 

The fluke chain was gotten out, and she was 
soon fast alongside. A man was sent aloft to 
watch, and the operation of removing the whale- 
bone blades from the mouth began. While this 
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Since no one neglects Physiological 
Exercise without paving the way for' 
future trouble, you cannot afford to put 


this off any longer. 








St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 16, 1902. 
A.ois P. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: After waiting several weeks since completing a 
course of physiological exercise under your directions, | feel that 
I am in a position to most heartily endorse your methods, and wish to tell you about the 
benefits I have already experienced. 

I think I wrote you before that I had been a great sufferer from indigestion and constipation, 
also its attending evil, nervousness, for 25 years. As long as 22 or 23 years ago it was a 
common thing for me to go 5 or 6 days at a time without a movement of the bowels. I had 
a position at a desk, writing, in the East and had to give up my position in 1879 on account 
of extreme nervousness. 

I took a long rest, came west, changed my occupation, and by taking extra good care of 
myself, was fairly comfortable for awhile. I became worse again and placed myself under 
the care of a skillful physician here—he said there was rot much for me to do except to go 
onto a very limited diet. For three years he confined me to three articles of food, viz: 
predigested bread, fresh eggs and the best beef steak all carefully prepared and well 
masticated. I improved some under this treatment, but again became worse and could hardly 
drag myself around. Last winter, a year ago this month, 1 was taken to a city hospital 
suffering from nervous prostration. 

November 29, 1901, | commenced with your exercises. For months I had been turn- 
ing it over in my mind how I could get out of business, | was so miserable. I took your course 
carefully and conscientiously and immediately commenced to 
improve. I never was better in my life than | am to-day; my 
bowels move like clockwork every morning, | work like a good 
fellow from morning until night and do not tire. 1 take a walk 
of four or five miles when I can spare the time—could just as 
well make it ten if I had the time—and when I am through, 
feel just like starting out. 

Am pushing my business with the result that so far this 
month it shows an increase over the same days last year of 
over 65 per cent. and I fully expect to double last year’s busi- 
ness this year. I can eat and digest anything that is set 
before me and while I make my living by selling drugs, I per- 
sonally have no use for them. If you can use this letter or 
any part of it as an inducement to some poor sufferer 
to take your course and be well | shall be glad. 
Wishing you successin your good work for the 
weak and miserable, believe me, your grate- 
ful friend, Geo. C. DAVENPorRT, Druggist, 

971-973 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 






































If you are not convinced from my previous ad- 
vertising that my system of Physiologi- 
cal Exercise will do all that I claim 

for it, the fault is in the adver- 
tising and not in the 
system itself. 





I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system of Physiological Exercise is for each individual; my in- 
structions for you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before say and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. You will be pleased to receive the valuable information and detailed outline of my system, its prin- 
ciples and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils which I send free upon request, 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 501 Western Book Building, 2... ee as ee ee CHICAGO. 
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Pears 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it 
off; the skin takes care of itself 
inside, if not blocked outside. 


To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








“A Moving Picture” ne 


“Mercy me/”’ said kind-hearted Aunt Susan, 

every family in our town has been getting those 
Ostermoor Mattresses by express, and just look 
at them here in the city,” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Progress, ‘‘because everyone 
finds the Ostermoor Mattress as superior to hair, 
as you, Aunt, found the hair mattress better than 
your old feather bed.”’ 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattress 
$15. 


has set people to thinking that a hair mattress is 
not ‘good enough.” We would be sleeping on 


ii 





straw and living in mud huts to-day if our ances- 
tors had stuck to “‘ good enough ” ideals. 

The hair mattress is ‘‘ good enough” in the 
sense that straw, husk and feathers used to be 
considered ‘ ‘good enough,” but it does not meet 
modern requirements. 


Steep on an ** Ostermoor "’ for Thirty Nights and if it 
is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be 
the ex ial in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return 
mail, and we will also pay return express charges. What 

mia bet more fair. 


Send for our Handsome Book “The Test of Time” 

which costs us asc. but costs you nothing but the trouble to 
send a postal for it. We don’t ask you to buy, but we want 
yo know. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 
96-page book. 





Standard sizes and prices: 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., - $8.35 





3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., > 10.00 Fy 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., - 11.70 in. 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., = 13.35 ben ~ 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs., - 15.00 | s- 
Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 








BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of “felt.” It 
is mot a felt mattress if it is not an Ostermoor. Or same 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. Write us to-day 
without fail for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York 





We have cushioned 25,000 churches 
Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 





| was going on, the rest of the herd did not run 


| where they disappeared in the gathering dark- 
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away, or get gallied. The big bull was seen ap- 
proaching, after a time; and, for an hour, while 
the work of cutting in went on, he came up re- 
peatedly at a short distance from the vessel. The 
men thought little of this, as the whale-food was 
thick, but Jackson pondered at the strangeness of 
the old fellow’s behavior. He was an old whale- 
man, and knew that, at the death of one, the rest of 
aschool usually get badly gallied and seldom wait 
for a second attack. A sperm whale will stand, but 
a finback, never; and, as the old bull rose again 
and again close aboard, he watched him furtively 
from the corner of his eye while superintending 
the work overside. In spite of the fact that the 
cow was fat, the blubber was not stripped. She 
was cast adrift early in the afternoon, having 
yielded a mass of prime bone, and her carcass 
floated astern, to be devoured by the countless 
sharks and birds that come, apparently by magic, 
from the void of sea and sky. 

It was late in the afternoon when the «Erin”’ 
started ahead again, and the mate took his place 
at the gun. No sooner had the carcass floated a 
half-mile distant than the old bull was seen to 
swim alongside of it. The schooner was turned 
slowly around and headed back again. 

The old bull had come up to the carcass and 
examined it. The cow was quite dead, and the 
fact that she had been killed by the stranger grad- 
ually became clear to him. Suspicion became 
conviction on his part, and he turned toward the 
rest of his charges and led the way straight out to 
sea. Away out toward the Falkland Islands he 
headed, and reluctantly the rest followed. The 
pace was increased to a rapid gait, and soon the 
pursuing vessel was under a full head of steam, 
plowing through the heavy swell at a great rate, 
in an effort to keep the flying herd in sight. The 
sun sank behind the ragged peaks to the west- 
ward, and the darkness soon put a stop to the 
chase. Jackson had secured one of the herd, but 
the others were gallied and were heading off shore, 


ness. Soon the engine was rung off and the 
vessel put under easy canvas for the night, while 
Jackson walked the poop and gave forcible expres- 
sion to his opinion of the old coward who had so 
ignominiously run away. 

Away into the vastness of the southern ocean 
the old fellow led his charges, always keeping the 
little whale he had with him close aboard. He 
missed the mate who had been slain, but he knew 
that she had disregarded his warning. He had 
done all he could. Now he would take the rest 
far away to other feeding grounds; and the ocean 
would leave no trail to show the stranger whither 
he had gone. The young one near him needed 
protection, and he would keep him close until he 
was large enough to look out for himself. On the 
edge of Falkland Channel was plenty of food at 
that season of the year, and a few hundred miles 
would put the stranger safely out of sight. The 
old brain longed for rest and quiet. Strife was a 
useless thing, fit for only the young and unthink- 
ing, or those possessed with the killing spirit. 

The morning dawned, and, as the sun rose | 
slanting from the southern ocean, the old bull 
took a look around. Nothing broke the even line 
of the horizon, and then, the feeling that the 
stranger had been left behind coming upon him, 
he slowed the tremendous pace. One hundred 
miles of trackless sea had been placed between 
him and the rocks of Staten Island. 

For many weeks the herd cruised to the north- 
ward of the Falkland Islands, the old bull still 
keeping the young whale under his protecting 
care. Finally, there was born a pretty little baby 
whale with rounded lines, weighing, perhaps, a 
little more than half aton. A pair of the fierce 
‘«¢killer’’ sharks soon scented the tender little fel- 
low, and made a concerted rush, one day, to seize 
him before the older whales could prevent; but 
the bull smote one a blow with his flukes that 
crushed him as flat as if a house had fallen upon 
him, and the other took flight. He was a watch- 
ful old fellow, and had to keep on the lookout 
night and day, for the mother whale was weak and 
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A BURNING BLACKSMITH 
Changed Food and Put Out the Fire. 





Even sturdy blacksmiths sometimes discover 
that, notwithstanding their daily exercise and 
resulting good health, if their food is not well 
selected trouble will follow, but in some cases a 
change of food to the right sort will quickly re- 
lieve the sufferer, for generally such active men 
have fine constitutions and can, with a little change 
of diet, easily rid themselves of the disease. 

I. E. Overdorf, Vilas, Penn., a blacksmith, says, 
‘*«Two months ago I got down so bad with stomach 
troubles that I had to quit my business. About ten 
o'clock each morning I was attacked by burning 
pains in the stomach, so bad I was unable to woi x. 

Our groceryman insisted upon my changing 
breakfasts and using Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food 
instead of the ordinary breakfast of meat, potatoes, 
etc. So I tried and at once began to mend. The 
néw food agreed with my stomach perfectly and the 
pains all ceased. I kept getting better and better 
every day and now I am able to follow my business 
better than before in years. I am a thousand 
times obliged to the makers of Grape-Nuts for the 
great benefits the food has given.”’ 





BIGGER BOX  (Qiamimul>) 
SAME PRICE = 


Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant, Glean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID— 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF!! 








‘Here is a chance for $20 in cash | 
and a $5 Columbia Zither FREE 


We offer to SuccEss readers who buy one of our No. 
Columbia Zithers by July 1, 1902, an op “ey | to oat 
their money back and ~_ $10 or $5 besides. It is wen 
$1 to every competitor, whether eucosestnd or not. 
Every bright person will be interested in this compe- 
tition. You won’t have to bother your friends about sell- 
ing something for us. Just a little brain work 
and the cleverest get the prizes. 


Send to-day for full particulars 
You ought to have a Columbia Zither. It is 
welcome in every ‘x Educational and 
entertaining. Can played without a 
teacher. Our Zithers an world: renowned 
for quality of tone and superior work- 
manship. 
For information about 
compelition, address 
THE PHONOHARP CO. 



















would recover slowly. 

As the days passed, the weather began to change. | 
The zone of the ‘‘variables,’’ or that of the ‘‘roar- | 
ing forties,’’ is not to be depended upon long for 
sunshine and pleasant breezes. One day, it started | 
in for a gale from the eastward, and the sea was | 
white with rolling combers. The whale-food was | 
driven south, and the animals were forced to fol- | 
low. The sun shone only for a short time each | 
day, being but a few degrees above the sea line, | 
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and the high-rolling sea made life upon the surface 
uncomfortable. 
Orkney Islands, and for days the little band of 
giants went along below the surface, only coming 
up every now and then to breathe. 

As they made their way southward, the wind 
grew less violent. 
islands offered no shelter to vessels, but to the 
whales the lee of the land was comfortable, and 
the sea was swarming with food. There they would 


The bull headed for the South | 


The high black cliffs of the | 


rest awhile and take life easy, beyond the reach of | 


the hurricanes from Cape Horn. 


The old bull guided the band among the sunken 
peaks, and for weeks they fattened under his care, 
when, one bleak morning, he came to the surface 
of the sea and noticed a black shape approaching. 
There was something strangely familiar in the out- 
lines, and, after watching it for some minutes, he 
remembered the schooner ‘‘ Erin.’’ 


She was heading straight toward the whales, and | 


was going slowly, as if in no particular hurry, and 
upon her forecastle was the same murderous gun 
which had slain the cow near Le Maire Strait. 

The young whale, who was in company, breached 
playfully into full view and sounded. The vessel 
did not change her course, but headed straight for 
the cow with the newborn calf, who was feeding 
a mile distant to the southward. 

The old bull instantly struck the water with his 
flukes and headed for her. The rest of the herd 
took notice of the warning, and sank from view; 
but, whether the cow failed to notice it, or her 
young one was disobedient, it was too late to find 
out. The schooner made a sudden spurt of speed, 
and, coming close to the mother, fired the harpoon 
into her before she fairly realized what was taking 
place. 








The dull boom of the shot told the old whale | 


what had happened, before he came up to look. 


When he arrived within a hundred fathoms, the | 


mother was in her last agony, and her little baby 
was being towed along with her, being unable to 
realize its mother’s death, and still holding to her 
with all the tenderness of a child. 

The old bull lay watching events, and once 
tried to make the little fellow let go by giving the 
sea some tremendous slaps with his flukes; but 
he was too young to understand, and, while the 
bull watched, a boat was lowered and the sailors 
began their work of destruction. They rowed 
slowly toward the infant, and suddenly one rose 
in the bow and hurled a harpoon into his soft 
baby side. The little fellow gave a spring upward 
in his agony. A man quickly pulled him along- 
side the boat and another drove a lance through 
him. 

Jackson was standing upon the poop, looking on, 
and the mate was on the forecastle, loading the 
gun for another shot when an opportunity should 
offer. The men in the waist were overhauling the 
fluke chain to make fast to the dead mother, while 
the men at the wheel held the spokes idly. The 
skipper turned toward him. 

««Seems to me that that’s the old cowardly bull 
we fell in with to th’ no’th’ard; ain’tit?’’ he asked. 

‘« Yes sir; it looks like him, fersure,’’ answered 
the man; ‘‘jest see him, sir.’’ 

As they looked, the great whale lay watching 
the men in the boat. His old oily brain worked 
slowly, and the rapid events of the last few min- 
utes were gradually making an impression on his 
venerable mind. He was wondering at the slaugh- 
ter, and could hardly understand how it was done 
so quickly. The mother had been a favorite for 
many years, yet there she lay, suddenly dead be- 
fore him. Would the strange craft follow him 
over the seas, and kill off the herd one by one, 
until all were gone? The boat approaching the 
young whale stirred his attention. 
sea savagely with his flukes, to warn him of the 
danger. Then the iron went home, and the little 
fellow was dead beside his mother. Something 
flashed suddenly through the old brain. The 
pent-up reserve of years seemed to give way within 
him, all thought of safety fell away, and the old 
feeling of the conqueror rose within his heart. 

‘«Good Lord, what's a comin’ ?’’ gasped Jackson. 

His remark was not addressed to anyone in par- 
ticular, but was caused by a terrific commotion in 
the sea which caused the men to drop their gear 
and look out over the side to see what was taking 
place. 

The coward, the giant bull who had fled so of- 


ten from them, was heading straight for the small | 


boat and was tearing the southern ocean into a 
foaming caldron with his flukes. Straight as a 
harpoon from the gun forward, he shot with tre- 
mendous speed, hurling his hundred tons of bone 











He smote the | 
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the simplicity and strength and inspiration of greatness to its side. The 


great initiate us into the secrets of their greatness. 


In these pages sublime, 


uplifting, soul-inspiring thoughts may be the companions of your hours of 
leisure. A new light is thrown on history by those who helped to make it; 
philosophies and principles, policies and letters, science and morals, are the 
familiar topics of those men who have added to the sum of the world’s 
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The master minds of a 
century, from the heights 
they have gained, flash 
back along the pathway 
beacon lights that guide 
the struggling. Out of the 
profound depths of great 
hearts and minds, from the 
goal to which great and 
noble achievements have 
carried them, the masters 
here give to their fellow- 
men of the fruits of Life’s 
experience. 


The Library of “Modern Eloquence” 


stands without a peer. Nothing like it was ever at- 
tempted before. Edited by one of the greatest of 
Modern Leaders of Men, Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, 
assisted by a corps of editors famous wherever the 
language is heard, ‘‘Modern Eloquence” is the 
Master-Piece of one who has lived close to those who 
made the history of our times. 

In these volumes the reader runs the whole gamut of 
eloquence, from laughter to tears, from pathos to ridi- 
cule; keen satire is mingled with unctuous humor; the 
strong, trenchant utterance of action with the droll 
fancies of the funny. 

We hear the applause and the laughter, we surrender 
to the spell of the words; we can feel the tense silence 
as the speaker mounts to his sublimest flights, then 
hear the outburst of applause, as the audience catches 
the speaker at his climax. 

One sits at the board where the greatest after-dinner 
orators, wits, and humorists are at their best. One 
listens to those master minds who from the platform 
have swayed multitudes, and held men’s minds captive 
by the magic of their words. 

The volumes also contain splendid editorial contri- 
butions discussing the various features and phases of 
oratory, specially prepared by the editors. 

These are the books for the home-—for an idle hour— 
for the days and nights of preparation—for an even- 
ing’s entertainment—for the future. They are filled 
with living thoughts for living men. 

The library is published in ten volumes, with a total 
of about 4,500 pages, royal octavo, 744x104 inches in 
size. Illustrated with 75 photogravure portraits on 
Imperial Japanese Vellum. Each volume contains a 
frontispiece in multi-color. 


An Audience of 9,000,000 


There is a lecture in Volume V of Modern Eloquence 
which was attentively listened to by over 9,000,000 
people in the United States and Great Britain. It was 
delivered by John B. Gough, and in Mr. Gough's library 
after he died was a book containing the names and ad- 
dresses of 140,000 men, women, and children, who, by 
his own personal effort and the forcefulness of this 
lecture, had been induced to sign the pledge. 


THOS. B. REED 
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SPECIAL, OFFER TO YOUNG MEN 


A large and handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample full-page photo- & 
gravures and chromatic plates, and 80 specimen pages of brilliant > 
After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will 
be sent free of charge on request. 
a special proposition which easily will place this great work 
Use attached coupon. 


in your possession. 


With this we will also submit & 





Thos. B. 
Modern Eloquence in Succgss, I 
< will be pleased to receive portfolio 
8 of sample pages, photogravares, and 
chromatic plates; also full particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, etc. 


Occupation.......... 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, % 


1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1101 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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rrimmings cannot rust. Price, 50c. everywhere. If not to 
be had at the dealers, will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
State whether you want them light or dark; wideor nar- 
row. C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 223, Shirley, Mass. 
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‘Ru bber 


()NE pair of these rubber heels will 
outwear two leather heels, and 
n times more comfort. They are the 


iealth, the kind that last, and the only 

ude out of brand-new rubber. 

save the back, save the nerves, save 

er, and make walking a delight. 

For the reason that every one prefers to ride 

" bber-tired vehicle, you ought to have a 

f O’Sullivan’s heels attached to the shoes 
e now wearing. 

Price, 35 cents; soles to match, 75 cents, and 

trifi yr attaching. Send diagram of heel 


Wor to be fitted. All dealers or the makers. 
O’SULLI 


VAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. | 

















“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 


Wilson’s “sce” Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to aid 
the hearing is being everywhere abandoned since 
the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND 

conoucrors tor DEAFNESS 

They are invisible and fit in the ear, are com- 

fortable, and restore the hearing. Beware of imita- 

tions. The WILSON is the original and genuine. 
Physicians recommend them. Information and 

letters from many users free on request. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 








SUCCESS 


and sinew like a living avalanche upon the doomed 
craft. 

««Starn all,’’ was the hoarse yell from the third 
officer, who stood upon the stern sheets and swung 
madly upon the steering oar. Men strained their 
necks forward over the schooner’s rail tosee. The 
unfortunate men at the oars of the whaleboat strug- 
gled wildly. An oar snapped. There was a wild 
cry and some sprang up to dive over the side into 
the sea. At that instant the whale leaped high'in 
the air, clearing the water fully two fathoms. Then 
he crashed down upon the boat, wiping all out in a 


tremendous smother of spray. There was a loud | 


report as Collins fired the exploding harpoon into 
him, taking him almost ‘‘on the fly,’’ as it were, 
and then there was a heavy jar that shook the 
‘‘Erin’’ from stem to stern. She had been 
rammed. 

For an instant not a man aboard moved. Then 
Jackson, with a face as white as chalk, came for- 
ward and called below to the engineer. 

The line was whizzing out upon the forecastle 
head, showing that Collins had made the shot 
of his life. He had struck the whale, but just 
where he had no idea. He stood watching the 
line as it faked away with the rapidity of light- 
ning, but said no word to the men to have it 
snubbed. He had felt the heavy jar beneath the 
schooner’s keel,and knew what it meant as plainly 
as if he had seen the stroke. 

Two,— three,— four,— five hundred fathoms 
went whirling over the side, and silence still 
reigned aboard. The sea had smoothed again 
where the whaleboat had been a few moments be- 
fore, but the only signs of her were a few floating 
splinters. Not a man ever appeared again. 

Suddenly the strain was broken. 

‘«Water comin’ in fast below, sir,’’ was the 
word passed on deck. 

Jackson walked aft as if in a dream. The mate 
left the gun, and the last fathom of the line faked 
overboard unheeded. It brought up suddenly, 
taut as a bowstring, then snapped. The mate 
paid not the least attention to it, but went slowly aft. 

‘««Shall we provision the boats, sir ?’’ he asked, 
as he approached the captain. Jackson stared at 
him. ‘‘D'’ye know what it means?’’ asked the old 
whaleman, huskily. 

The mate nodded. Half an hour later, four 
boats full of men were heading northward for the 
Falkland Islands, and the only thing that remained 
upon the spot where the ‘‘Erin’’ had floated a 
short time before was the carcass of a mother whale 
with her baby alongside, while above them the 
birds hovered and screamed as if to mark the 
grave of the lost vessel. 

The next year, a Scottish whaleman fell in with 
an old bull whale whose starboard side bore a 
tremendous wound, partly healed. He was so 
wary, however, that he was soon lost sight of, and 


the school that followed him gave no chance for | 


a catch. 
. “ 


Health Is a Magnet 


HAT a sorry picture is a weak, puny, half-de- 
veloped youth, starting in the race for suc- 


| cess! Few, indeed, are his chances, compared 





with those of the robust youth who radiates vitality | 
from every pore! How unfortunate it is to be thus | 


handicapped on the threshold of active life! A 
healthy man is a magnetic man; an unhealthy 
man is often repellent. Thus health is a success- 
factor which cannot be overestimated. 

A half-developed youth, with his puny muscle, 
must put forth a strong effort of will and men- 


tal energy to overcome his deficiency, that he | 


may do the things which a hardy, robust youth 
does easily; and it is the thing easily done, not the 


thing achieved by excessive effort, that attracts | 


the most attention and gives the greatest pleasure. 


An appearance of strength gives ap impression | 


of ability to achieve things, and is of great help in 
securing a position. There is a strong, involun- 
tary prejudice against weakness of any kind. 

Therefore, at the beginning of the race, it pays 
any young man to emulate the example of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in developing a strong physical 
personality, to overcome any natural or acquired 
handicap of weakness. We are so constituted that 
we shrink from abnormalities, deficiencies, and 
half-developments. 

While we sympathize with weak people and in- 
valids, we do not have for them the same admira- 
tion as for vigorous, energetic people, unless they 
are relatives or friends. Therefore, the person 
lacking health lacks the greatest magnet-mak- 
ing forces which compel success to come at his 
call and abide with him and his household. 
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A CHINA HEAD 
Comes From Tea Drinking. 


A lady writes from Shanghai, China, ‘‘In the 
summer of ’98, Husband and I were traveling 
through Southern Europe and I was finally laid 
| up in Rome with a slow fever. An American 
| lady gave me some Postum Food Coffee which I 

began using at once. It was my sole breakfast 

and supper. In a short time the change in my 
physical condition was wonderful to see. I will 
| never travel again without Postum. 

When we arrived in Shanghai we were in an 
English community and found ourselves in the 
midst of the four o'clock tea custom. Before 
long we began to have sleepless nights and ner- 
vous days as a result of our endeavors to be 
amiable and conform to custom. 

As soon as it could arrive from San Francisco 
we had a large supply of Postum Food Coffee and 
began its use at the four o'clock tea table. I can- 
not tell how popular the coffee table became for 
afternoon callers. In fact a number of the busi- 
ness men, as well as missionaries, use Postum now 
wholly in place of tea and the value of the change 
from coffee and tea cannot be estimated.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








This is the only preparation 
which is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


ou can apply it yourself. It preserves the 
wood, gives it a bright, natural finish; it pre- 
vents dust and dirt, does away with bugs and keeps 
the room clean, sweet and healthful. WAXENE 
is not a wax, wash or varnish, but an entirely new 
preparation—the only thing in the world that will 
prevent a floor from spotting, coloring or soiling 
with hot grease or water. | kitchen should 
have it. WAXENE is especially adapted to Oil 
Cloths and Linoleums. 
Sold by paint and hardware stores 
everywhere. Sample can by mail, 10c. 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


1. H. WILEY & CO., Mfrs., 64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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of our factory 
Our famous E39 Rubber- 


Tired Buggy, direct to 
you, for 


$60-°° 


hah | not buy 
direct from the 


guaieeen vekio- 

e facto n 

the country, and We make 12,000 vehicles annually 
will sell to yca and ship direct to users. 

at manufacturers’ prices. THIS BUGGY is one of the 
best we build—it’s high-grade throughout. Every work- 
man in our factory takes a certain amount of pride in 
this rig. YOU WILL TOO. Catalog free. Write today, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO 









We Carpet YourFloorfor$3 
To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
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sati tory. Illustrated catalogue showing 
rugs in actual colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Company, uionrna ra” 

















Trial Box Free 


ch will give any lady a beautiful 
complexion. It is not a face wader, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is abso- 


at home. It permanently removes mot 
patches, redness, crow’s feet, pimples, 
lackheads, fieshworms, sallo 
freckles, tan, sunburn, and all com- 
plexion disfigurements. Address, 


MADAME M. RIBAULT, 
3841 Elsa Building, - 1, Ohio. 
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THE RETURN TO THE SOIL 
[Concluded from page 272] 


the laborers of the city followed their customers out 
of town for longer and yet longer periods. The 
idea of the necessity of a summer outing perme- 
ated all classes; the employees in every kind of 
industry now claim their week's or fortnight’ s holi- 
day, as surely as their Sundays. The history of 
this change in life is the same, in every city and 
town of the country, as in Philadelphia. To meet 
it a crop of hotels and boarding houses has sprung 
up from sea to sea; they are as countless as the 
mushrooms on sheep-walks on an April night. 
Naturally, the better sort of people soon wearied 
of the publicity of summer hotel life for them- 
selves, and especially for their children, and those 
who could afford to do it built country houses 
more or less costly. The hills and peaceful val- 
leys which encircle Philadelphia over hundreds of 
square miles are dotted with these homes, of all 
grades and kinds, from the plain farmhouse to 
exact copies of embattled Norman castles. 

Each year their owners remained longer in them, 
until many people now make their homes in the 
country, living in apartments in town only for a 
month or two in winter. 

The effect of this country life on our educated | 
classes is shown in the quickened interest of the | 
people in flowers, in forestry, and in dumb ani- | 
mals, both wild and tame. Books on nature in- 
crease in number every year. 

The American townsman has sought the country, 
not to better his social position, nor yet because he 
was driven there by any ‘‘ woods fever’’ or pas- 
sionate longing to wrest the secret of life and God 
from nature, but simply to find pure air and good | 
water and quiet for his overtaxed nerves. 

But, in searching for a cure for his body, he has 
found a medicine for his soul. The herb which 
ministers to a mind diseased perfumes every hill 
and pasture and orchard. After a man has worked 
for a year or two to grow better apples than his | 
neighbors, he is apt to care very little for the rise 
and fall of stocks; when he has to fight against 
sleep in the pure air of dusk, and resigns himself 
to blissful dreams at nine o'clock, he is not likely 
to long for lascivious books or shows to goad his 
jaded brain. The parade of town, dress, class dis- 
tinctions, money itself, take different values to him 
after a walk in the woods or an hour alone on a hill- 
top. His life each day grows simpler and higher. 

There can be no doubt that country life is grad- 
ually making of the American a saner, simpler- 
mannered, truer man, less pretentious and less | 
vulgar. 








™ ™ 
DO IT YOURSELF, MY BOY! 
ALBERT N. RAUB 


HY do you ask the teacher or some classmate 





to solve that hard problem? Do it yourself. 
You might as well let someone else eat your din- 
ner as ‘‘do your sums’’ for you. 

It is in studying as in eating; he that does it 
gets the benefit, not he that sees it done. In al- 
most any school I would give more for what the 
teacher learns than for what the best pupil learns, 
simply because the teacher is compelled to solve 
all the hard problems and answer the difficult 
questions for the lazy boys. 

Do not ask the teacher to parse all the difficult 
words, or to assist you in the performance of any 
of your duties. Do it yourself. Do not ask for 
even ahint from anybody. Try again. 

Every trial increases your ability, and you will 
finally succeed by dint of the very wisdom and 
strength gained in this effort, even if at first the 
problem is far beyond your skill. It is the study 
and not the answer that really rewards your pains. 

Look at that boy who has succeeded, after six 
hours, perhaps, of hard study. How his eye is 
lit up with a proud joyas he marches to his class! 

He recites like a conqueror, and well he may. 
His poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up that 
same problem after the first faint trial, now looks 
upon him, with something of wonder, as a supe- 
rior. The problem lies there,—a great gulf be- 
tween those boys who stood, yesterday, side by 
side. They will never stand together as equals 
again. 

The boy that did it for himself has taken a stride 
upward, and, what is better still, gained strength 
for greater ones. The boy who waited to see 
others do it has lost both strength and courage, 
and is already looking for some excuse to give up 
both school and study forever. 
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FREEPORT, DONALD J. BILLIG 

‘Our baby, Donald J. Billig, aged 14 months, has never 
been sick a day; his only diet has been Mellin’s Food, 
which I am glad to endorse as the best food for infants.” 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


















Attractive Terms. 


We will sell you direct, either for 
cash, or on such “fair basis” terms as 
you may elect, where no dealer is rep- 
resenting us, in a manner which will 
be attractive to you; we agree to pay 
freight to your shipping point, give you 

NO ample time to approve your selection, 
* and if you decide to not take the piano 


we will pay return freight. 
Endorsed by the Greatest Artists and —n he 








re: WDDECEe 
Critics as THE NEW STANDARD OF pes 
THE WORLD. Life-Time Guarantee. 
GABRILOWITSCH—*“ It Cannot be Sur- _ The Everett Piano is warranted under 
passed.” signed guarantee throughout the entire 


life-time of the Piano—longer than the 


BURMEISTER—“ Rare Combination of average of human life.' ; 
Sonorous and Pure Singing Tone.” Our absolute guarantee of satisfac- 


tion and promise of prompt and efficient 


OTTO FLOERSH EIM,"courms:. “A Revel- service means most to those who have 
j j F i known us longest. For FREE cata- 
ation mn Modern Piano Acoustics and logue, or further information, address 
Scientific Tonal Research. Dep't F, at either store. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. LEIPSIC. 
The Wiley B. Allen Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Representatives. 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 








THE 
KODAK 
GIRL. 








‘Tis Kodak Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have made pocket photography possible. Not 
only does the Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside the Kodak goes the film— 
all becomes one compact, self-contained mechanism. 


Kodak films are especially made to give the best results under the conditions 
which the amateur encounters. Kodak films are unequalled in their non-halation 
properties, they render the correct color values with remarkable fidelity. To the 
Kodak simplicity and perfection and to the quality and convenience of Kodak film is 
due the continued . 


Kodak Success. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Catalogue at the dealers or by mail. 








$4,000.00 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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‘“Deservedly the favorite route 
a for through travel.” 
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‘A trip from the East to Chicago without going over the Lake Shore means missing the acme of 
perfection in American railway travel.”’ 

‘Of all the great trunk lines of the country, there is probably none that has been so thoroughly well 
managed during all its career in the interest of making it what it is now—an ideal route.”’ 

‘Everything in connection with the Lake Shore is the very best in every sense of the word. It has 
ever been prominent in this respect and never did it stand forth so strongly in all its history as now.”” 

‘*We were much impressed two years ago in Colorado to hear a gentleman, an utter stranger to ourselves, 
speaking of travel, make the remark that the best line in the east by all odds is the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern.”” 

For ‘*Book of Trains’’ and any information about its famous through trains between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston write to A. J. Smita, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 





One of the most pleasing souvenirs ever issued, 
made especially for the Lake Shore, of best mate- 
rial, handsomely finished and fully guaranteed, 


will last for years. Im Ordering remit by express or post office money order to One1pA ComMMUNITY, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 





6 Souvenir Coffee Spoons ad | 


complete in satin-lined box to any address for 
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What Have the Hebrews Accomplished ? 
[Concluded from page 274] 


mand a certain expertness. One reason for the suc- 
cess of the East End Jew is the honesty with which 
he repays the sums lent to him by philanthropists 
to start him in business. 

The connection of Jews with jewelry is also a 
point in favor of *heir honesty and reliability. 
Few occupations, indeed, demand more mutual 
confidence than diamond-dealing, in the course 
of which. packets of diamonds of all sizes, worth 
thousands of dollars, recognizable only by their 
total weight, are entrusted, without security, to a 
prospective buyer. No profession has a keener 
code of honor. 

Three out of every four chess-players are Jews. 
Why? Probably because the game requires a com- 
bination of science and invention. Science is a 
Jew s strong point, while invention has been de- 
nied only to the millionaires. A chess-player has 
never been anything but poor. It should also be 
remembered that chess is an oriental game, and 
is in the blood of the race. 

In war, to which chess is the nearest analogue, 
we should expect the combination of science and 
dash to give the same disproportion of great lead- 
ers; but, without an army of his own, the Judas 
Maccabeeus of to-day must perforce remain inglo- 
rious. In the armies of Europe, the Jew rarely has 
a chance of coming to the front. Dreyfus was un- 
usually hard-working and gave promise of a bril- 
liant professional career. A Jewish layman, the 
late M. de Bloch, the inspirer of the Hague Con- 
ference, knew more of military science than all the 
generals. 

There was a noticeable boom in Jewish pros- 
perity, especially among the lower classes, coinci- 
dent with the development of South Africa, and 
the man from the Cape became almost a recogni- 
zable genius, dear to the heart of a watchmaker; 
sometimes even the bride was exported to him. 
Analysis, of how he obtained his wealth usually 
revealed. the fact, however, that in many cases it 
was simply due to his working for far longer 
hours, and at more menial occupations than he 
would condescend to at home, where he had, usu- 
ally, a certain social status. It was a rough, pic- 
nicking kind of life that he found at the diamond 
fields or gold fields, and he was not ashamed to 
take off his coat to it. Under the pressure of hard- 
ship, that Proteus, the Jew, has always developed 
muscle, and all those rude virtues of which the 
ghetto life and the ghetto studies had tended to 
denude him. 

The re-transformation of the Jews—‘‘all skin, 
bone, and brain,’’—into a hardy, agricultural, and 
military people, like those whom the Romans them- 
selves could with difficulty tame, has already proved 
to be merely a matter of decades; the indomitable 
vitality that is in Israel can be developed in any di- 
rection, and the sickly student in the house of 
learning changes back either in his own person, 
or through his child, into a man of muscle and 
initiative. But ex attendant Zionism, we have to 
deal with an enormous number of incapables. So 
I end as I began, —the Jew does not succeed. 

If the Jew, by not living the life of the nations, 
but living in a biblical dream-world of his own, 
escaped the feudal point of view with its dispiriting 
consequences on the fortunes of the lower classes, 
this peculiar aleofness prevented the dreamier 
section from ever facing the realities of life. A 
class of beggar students and rabbis and nonde- 
script Bohemians was evolved, who still haunt the 
ghettos of the world from New York to Jerusalem. 
«« Luft-Menschen,’’ Nordau has ingeniously styled 
these airy tribes who look to miracles for their daily 
food, and scan the horizon for provision-bearing 
ravens. No other people in the world possesses so 
many fantastic ne’ er-do-wells as does this nation 
whose name is so mythically synonymous with 
success. 

+d ™ 
A DEVICE TO PREVENT RAILWAY COLLISIONS 


The utility of a new device for the prevention of railway 
collisions has been demonstrated on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway, at a point near Chicago. 
The apparatus consisted of a powerful electric arc head- 
light, a dynamo and steam motor, all of which occupied 
the usual headlight space on a locomotive. At a distance 
of half a mile, the telegraph poles and the framework of 
the semaphores were clearly defined, while the track bed 
was distinctly visible for one mile. Straight above the 
locomotive, a shaft of light as thick as a man’s body pene- 
trated the darkness, and. persons ten miles away reported 
that it was clearly distinguishable. This is an entirely new 
departure in headlight illumination and railway signals. 
It is further proposed to convey signals of distress, or other 
communications, when trouble occurs between telegraph 
points, by the use of colored glass to color the vertical ray 
of light. 
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AN INVOCATION 


Ernest Neal Lyon 


Spirit of a purer day, 
Blood-redeemed Liberty, 

Living in eternal May, 
Hear our humble litany! 


Heroes, consecrate to thee, 
Offering a proud devoir, 
Saw thy immortality 
Blossom on the field of war. 


Cannon spoke thy purposes, 
Saber-strokes thy poem wrought; 

Dare we—in our balances,— 
Estimate the lesson taught? 


Silently apart we kneel, 
Scatter roses where they lie 
Who for thee and children’s weal 
Counted it a joy to die! 


Starry Spirit, burning bright, 
Halo ail our history! 

Reillume our doubtful night,— 
Dream and Beacon ever be! 


Like the soul-enkindling fire, 
Fallen over Pentecost, 

Dying courage reinspire ! 
Form us,—a united host! 


When our timid spirits quake, 
Viewing time-entrenched Wrong, 
Flash before our eyes, “ Awake!” 
Burn within our hearts, “Be strong!” 


Stay our balanced subtleties 

On the point of facile pen; 
Reprint early purposes 

On the throbbing hearts of men. 


Thus thy vestal presence lend, 
Lighting to the Larger Good,— 
Till the selfish shadows end 
In the dawn of Brotherhood ! 











“ ™ 


Storing a Reserve of Character 


EADERS who reside in mountainous regions have 
seen the floods of springtime, when the rain 
comes and the snow melts. They have doubtless 
watched, as the writer has many times, the tor- 
rent as it sweeps down the mountain-side, gath- 
ering force at every leap and turn. Sometimes, in 
the forest, the spring flood seems to double back on 


itself, as it flows around hills, past rocks and | 
cliffs, and a stranger in the country would think | 


that the force of the torrent was lost, that it had 
found some subterranean passage; but, behold, 


after the valley has been filled, it reappears with | 


redoubled force, bearing on trees, chips, shrubbery, 
sticks and refuse of all kinds,—everything that 
attempted to obstruct its progress. 

So it is with a strong character; it sometimes 
seems to disappear, to flow back upon itself, but this 





is only apparent, for it has been storing up a reserve | 


of culture, of experience which makes its onrushing 
thereafter all the more certain and effective. In its 


march to the ocean, it carries before it everything | 


which obstructs its passage. 


hardships, and the sticks of poverty, are but play- 
things in its mighty progress. 
» » 
Success Is Natural to Man 


ACTIVITY is as natural to man as harmony to 

music. His whole anatomy was made for 
achievement. Every nerve and fiber in him, every 
brain cell,every function, every faculty, is fitted for 
high purposes and points to success as his natural 
goal. The Creator made man a success-machine, 
and failure is as abnormal to him as discord is 
to harmony. 

God never made a man for failure. 
success-organized, success-tuned, 
planned. 

The Creator never made a human being to live 
in poverty or wretchedness; there are all indica- 
tions and proofs possible that man was made for 
happiness. There are ten thousand reasons for this 
wrapped up in his constitution, in his physiology, 
in his environment. Prosperity, abundance and 
affluence are parts of man’s inheritance. 


We are 


In this land of opportunity, it is a disgrace fora | 
healthy man to live in abject poverty. It isalibel | 


upon his character, a disgrace to civilization. Fail- 
ure and poverty are diseases unknown to the man 
made in che image of the Creator. 


The trees of obsta- | 
cles, the shrubberies of criticism, the leaves of. | 





achievement- | 





SUCCESS 
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This 
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Marvel 


Camera 
of the Age 


nappa 


marks a mighty stride in the art of picture 
making. Learn more about it at the deal- 
ers, or write us for FREE booklet. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. 


136 South Street, Rochester, 
New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FILM PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE FOCUSING 
WENO HAWK-EYE 


Uses daylight load- 
ing film cartridges 
and may be focused 
on the ground glass. 
The touch of a but- 
ton releases the film 
carrier which isthen 
pulled up by the 
handle, the ground 
glass springing auto- 
matically into place. : 
Instant and positive in operation. The focusing scale may, of course, be used when 
desired. An extra extension to bellows permits of working to within 18 inches of subject. 

Improved rising front, B. & L. Automatic Shutter, with iris diaphragm stops. 
Rapid Rectilinear Lenses. Perfect in construction and finish. 


No. 3 Focusing Weno Hawk-Eye, (3%x4%), OMe 
No. 4 Focusing Weno Hawk-Eye, (4x5), -_ = @ 


Hawk-Eye Catalogues at your 
dealers or by mail, free. 








Finest 


$27.50 
= 30.00 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Just a fe 
if you are 
W hateve 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
4 vders should be sent direct tous. 





New Suits 


and Skirts for 


Summer 





surprised. 


a full line of samples 


to select from. 


we illustrate in 
Catalogue : 


Suits, made of fashionable materials in 
effective colors and patterns, 


tailor made, $8 up. 


Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, 


lined throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 


New Skirts, the latest cut, light-weight 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 
Rainy 
ble, good-looking garments, $5 up. 
New Wash Skirts, Summer stuffs made 
into graceful skirts, that will stand 


-day Skirts, unshrinkable, sen 


wear and washing, $3 up. 


Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, 
dainty garments for all sorts of 


occasions. Look cool and 
feel cool, too, $3 up. 


Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and 


Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


v examples above, 
nterested, 
you order we make fo your measure. 


Send for Catalogue and Sam 


please nd it back. We will refund your money. That’s 
how sure we are of giving satisfaction. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
” 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Is it not time to think of 
the suits and skirts which 
you will need for Summer? 


Perhaps it is a Tailor- 
made Gown, a Traveling 
Dress, a Walking Skirt or 
a Shirt-waist Suit. We can 
serve you well, and at such 
little prices that you will be 


We will send our Cat- 
alogue free, together with 


the materials from which 
we make our garments, 


Here are a few of 
the things which 


You will get them free by return mail. 
If it does not 


of 


our 


Si= 


nples 
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oes A. 


of pleasing and very popu 
shape. Stylish enough 
anybody. 

Ordering by Mail 


guarantee a perfect fit. 


Stock No. 62 Good as any 
$5 Shoe 

Better Value than any at $3.50 
Send for our Catalogue—It tells you of twenty other 
sty and women, eight toe-shapes in six varieties of 
leat nade on anatomical lasts, Our shoes require no 
{RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Campello, Mass. 


~ 


Corona Patent Kid, Solace 
Last, Light Single Sole 


Like all Ralston Shoes, 
this one is made over a truly 
anatomical “‘ foot form’? last, 


Wherever we have no local 
agent we sell by Mail, and 


lar 
for 








SUCCES=s 
The 


Electrical Engineers 
[Concluded from page 276} 


the size of electrical machines has exceeded the 


| wildest dreams of the inventors of ten years ago. 








For example, the new generators in the power 
station of the New York elevated railway are 
forty-two feet high. Each weighs nearly a mil- 
lion pounds, and the revolving part, thirty feet in 
diameter, weighs as much as two railway loco- 
motives, and revolves at a speed several times as 
rapid as that of the Empire State Express. 

All the knowledge of the varied processes in 
the manufacture of electric apparatus, the insula- 
ting of wire one three-hundredth of an inch thick, 
and the automatic manufacture of cables coated 
with rubber and lead; the building up of arma- 
tures and field magnets, of generators, motors, 
and transformers; the constructing of electric loco- 
motives for mining, mountain climbing, urban 
traffic, and trunk-line hauling; the fashioning of 
switches, switchboards, controllers, and meters, of 
arc and incandescent lamps, and searchlights 
whose gleam is visible ninety miles away, —all the 
acquaintance with methods of constructing these, 
which the young student must have before he can 
hope to take up engineering problems, is gained 
here in the home of the electric industry. 

These young engineers, whether they take posi- 
tions in the Schenectady shops or go to distant 
lands to girdle the earth with electric currents, 
will have one great tield of work to attract their 
best efforts. This will be the utilization of na- 
ture’s waste forces, and the carrying of the captive 
energy of wilderness waterfalls to far-away centers 
of industrial activity. Young Schenectady engi- 
neers are now in India harnessing the falls of the 
sacred Cavery, and transmitting, a hundred miles 


Practical Process of Making | 


through the wilds, an energy of four thousand | 


horse power, to operate the mining machinery of 
the Kolar Gold Fields. 
wires out of reach of the wild elephants, put the 


They had to string the | 


posts in iron sockets to prevent the ants eating the | 


wood, and place guards on the cross-trees to keep 
off the wild-cats. In California, a pole line carry- 
ing the energy of the waterfalls of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas to the city of Oakland, one hundred and 
eighty-nine miles away, has recently been com- 
pleted. It is the longest in the world. 

When the writer was in Schenectady, the loco- 
motive works had just completed the most power- 
ful railway engine in the world, while in the 
electric shops the construction had been begun of 
the most powerful electric generators. These are 
ten-thousand-horse-power machines for Niagara. 
The revolving fields will be attached to the tops of 
shafts extending one hundred and sixty feet into 
the rocks tothe turbines. So the struggle between 
steam and electricity goes on. The Schenectady 


| engineers believe that the most beautiful of ma- 
| chines—the steam locomotive,—has had its day. 





They are ready now to haul all of the New York 
Central Railroad's trains by electricity, and guar- 
antee that the cost of operation will decrease. 

Among the American ‘‘captains of industry’’ 
who met Prince Henry in New York City, Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Thurston, of Cornell University, was selected 
as the representative of engineering education. 
He may be said to be the father of technical edu- 
cation in America. This is his advice to Ameri- 
ca’s future engineers :— 

‘*No young man should attempt to enter the 
profession of electrical engineering because it 
seems to him the current fad. To succeed, he 
must have natural talent for construction, natural 
ability in the fields of mathematical and physical 
science, and that vigor, pluck, endurance and 
good sense without which no man can succeed in 
any profession, old or new. He must have a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical and imaginative side; 
he will need a good general education, and a very 
complete and specialized professional training, 
including the arts as well as the sciences of his 
department. Above all else, he must bea strong 
man, an honest man, a gentleman, if he would at- 
tain the highest success, gaining a reputation as a 
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Ideal Crib 





a 


THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB protects the child 
from accident when alone. It does the work of a maid 
by day and serves as an annex to the mother's bed at 
night. The sides may be raised or lowered at will. The 
spindles are but 4 in. apart. The head and foot 44 in. 
high and the sides 22 in. above the high grade woven 
wire spring. ‘These dimensions are absolute proof 
against accidents and you will find them only in the 
Foster Ideal Crib. These cribs are finished in white 
or colors. Enterprising dealers sell them. If yours 
don't we will supply you direct. In either case send 
for our free booklet, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep." 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of FAMOUS FOSTER IDEAL SPRING BEDS 
101 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 











gentleman and scholar, as an expert and man of | 


honor, as well as securing a competence. A good 
mechanic's hand, a fine scholars head, a soul 
above trickery, and a character that can bear the 
scrutiny of all men, reinforced by a good common 
school education up to and including a strong 
high-school course, and a real engineer's novitiate 


in the professional school, in the office, and in the | 


workshop, furnish the highest possible guarantee 
of a successful business life that can be found to- 
day in the world.’’ 


one Sirs make the EDISON 
| ~ 


PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural. 

A new result from your old 
phonograph. 

New Reproducers on all new 
phonographs. Nine styles from 
$10.00 to $100.00. The new 
Records, 50 cents, $5.00 per 
dozen. 


Full particulars at all dealers. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


New York Office, 

83 Chambers St. 
Chicago Office, 
144 Wabash Ave. 








TRADE 


**Saving the precious moments is a part of Success.*’ 


183 hours and $27.85 saved in a 
. Outiny 81. Don’t wait on bar- 
. Shave yourself satisfactorily, com- 
fortably and quickly with a 


SHUMATE 
DOLLAR RAZOR. 


Sold on honor. Replaced and no 
questions asked if not entirely 
satisfactory. You are to be the judge. 
No better article at any price, no stronger guar- 
safe ‘ee eee Send it back if it don’t 

er will be forwarded by return mail. 












MARK 
antee—an aheolute’y 
please you and anoth c t i ; 

If your dealer hasn’t the genuine. send directly to us, inclosing 


$1.00 and the razor will be sent postpaid. A valuable booklet 


mailed free. 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Austin, Tex. 
REFERENCE: City National Bank, Austin, Texas. 











CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 


WITH 


Milk eee 
Weed 
Cream. 


A constant source 
of pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. 50cjarat 
drug stores or by 
mail, free sample 
for stamp 


F,. F. INGRAM &CO. 
4910th St., Detroit, Mich. 
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ily on receipt 


OME. ST ALBANYAN) 
} Supplied in flat (sheet) packages 
if preferred 
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Are yuu interegted in 


Photography ? 





If you desire to become acquainted with the many 
practical improvements we have made in the 
design and construction of 


Korona Cameras 


we will be pleased to send you our catalogue. 
Mention this Journal. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















SUCCESS 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 


THe desire to be beautiful is neither vanity nor 

feminine weakness, but one of the funda- 
mental principles of the ‘‘womanly woman’s’’ 
nature. 

From primeval days, since Eve entranced Adam 
by her charms, every normal woman has longed 
for her birthright, —beauty, —and, when denied it, 
has frequently resorted to the cunning of art to 
supply her defects. 

Wise and foolish, learned and unlearned, alike 
long for this crowning grace of womanhood. Even 
the grave Minerva, goddess of wisdom and war, 
entered into competition with her more frivolous 
sister goddesses, Juno and Venus, for the prize of 
the golden apple, which was to be awarded to the 
fairest. Paris, the umpire, rejecting the bribes of 
glory and renown in war, proffered by Minerva, 
and of power and riches by Juno, gave the apple 


| to Venus, who had promised him, provided he 


| course, beauty of mind. 








would decide in her favor, the fairest of women 
for his wife. 

We have long outgrown the fallacy that ‘« beauty 
is a snare,’’ and that virtue resides in ugliness 
only. Every sane woman now believes, or should 
believe, that it is her duty to make not only her 
surroundings, but also herself, as beautiful as pos- 
sible. The world expects this of her. Beauty is 
her especial attribute, and, no matter how plain a 
woman may think herself, she can, if she will take 
the trouble, acquire it in a greater or less degree. 

In the past this was considered a thing beyond 
mortal power. Those who were denied any claim 
to beauty took it stoically, or bitterly, according 
to their different temperaments. ‘‘We were born 
plain,’’ said the philosophically inclined, ‘‘and 
plain we must remain to the end of the chapter.’’ 
Others who, perhaps, were referred to as the 
‘chomely’’ members of the family, resented their 
supposed defects asa spiteful whim of Nature, and 


grew morose and bitterin consequence. The idea | 


of their ugliness stamped itself upon them, with 
the natural result that they deteriorated, rather 
than improved, both in personal appearance and 
in mentality. 

They did not think of such a thing as becoming 
beautiful through the exercise of their own powers 
of mind and body. Even had such an idea oc- 
curred to them, it would have been rejected as 
preposterous, wildly impossible, almost blas- 
phemous. They were born ugly, and ugly they 
must remain. Against that fiat, they reasoned, 
there was no use in rebelling. 

The modern woman, if she is sensible, rejects 
this antiquated reasoning without reserve. The 
attainment and preservation of physical beauty, 
not as an ultimate aim, but as a part of her natu- 
ral equipment, as an influence for good, must be 
sought by the woman who would become perfectly 
developed and wholly successful. 

The first essential to beauty of person is, of 
Without this, even the 
physically perfect face and form will cease to 
please. Though she may have been favored by 
Nature at birth, the woman who cherishes feelings 
of envy, hatred, or malice,—who indulges in pas- 
sionate outbreaks of anger, or worries incessantly 
about trifles, will soon nullify her natural advan- 
tages. Ugly lines will mar the perfect smoothness 
of cheek and brow; a hard, disagreeable look will 
creep into the face; something of grace and charm 
will slip from her day by day, until, some morning, 
she herself will wake up to the fact—long ago ap- 
parent to others, —that she is no longer beautiful. 

On the other hand, the homely woman must 
not make the mistake of thinking that purity of 
mind and heart, benevolence, generosity, kind- 
ness, and all the domestic virtues will altogether 
compensate for the lack of physical charms which 
it is within her power to cultivate. 

Philosophize as we may about the graces of mind 
and heart outweighing all graces of person, we can- 
not deny the fact that a beautiful woman, other 
things being equal, has, undeniably, the advantage 
of a plain one. 

Beauty is a power. Saints, as well as sinners, 
have been tempted by it. Saint Anthony fled 
from its fascinations, and even the coldly calculat- 
ing Jacob succumbed to the superior charms of 
Rachel, and chose her before poor Leah, the 
‘«tender-eyed.”’ ; 

It behooves a homely woman, then, to study seri- 
ously how she may improve on what nature has 
given her. 

» * 


Victories that are easy are cheap. Those only are worth hav- 
ing which come as the result of hard fighting. —Beecuer. 
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A Wing style. 21 other styles to select from. 


THE 


WING PIANO 


Save from $100 to $200 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our factory to your 
home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. 
When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the 
actual cost of construction and our small whole- 
sale profit. This profit is small, because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell 
no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 
You can calculate this yourself. 


Sent on Trial—We Pay Freight 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part 
of the United States on trial. We pay freight in 
advance and do not ask for any advance payment 
or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take tt back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing un- 
less you keep the piano. There is absolutely no 
risk or expense to you. 





It is Easy to Deal with Us 





Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos 
to select from than is found in any retail store. 
The large lithographs in our catalogue show you 
these styles in the different woods, making it easy 
for you to select. Our correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask, and gives all 
information promptly. You will find it more con- 
venient as well as more economical to buy a piano 
from us than to buy from your local dealer. We 
sell on easy payments, and take old instruments 
in exchange. 


The Instrumental Attachment 
imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, 
harp, zither and banjo. Music written for these 
instruments, with and without piano accompani- 
ment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment 
has been patented by us and it cannot be had in 
any other piano, although there are several imi- 
tations of it. 


WING ORGANS 


are just as carefully made as WiNc Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy 
action, very handsome appearance and need no 
tuning. WING ORGANS are sold direct from 
factory, sent on trial, and are sold on easy 
monthly payments. Separate Organ Catalogue 
sent free on request. 


In Thirty-four Years Over 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in 
every part of the United States) WING PIANOS 
are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect 
in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


A Book of Information 
about pianos, bound in cloth and containing 116 
large pages, sent free on request. Every one who 
intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write 
for it to-day. 


WING & SON 
312-314 East 12th Street, - New York 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 


Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 
FOR MEN 


are in a class by themselves. 


















There are no other ready-to-wear 
clothes made that can approach them 
either in tailoring, fashion, fit or general 
satisfaction. Very few tailors can make 
clothes to measure as good, even if they 
do charge more than double Stein- 
Bloch clothes prices. The proof 
is within your reach at the leading 
Clothier’s in your town; if not, 
write us. 





We will send you our finely 
iilustrated publication, ‘‘ Concern- 
ing Smart Clothes,”’ if you’/l write 
for it. Series D. 


STEIN- BLOCH SUITS 
AND TOP COATS 
$15.00 to $30.00. 








y 
{ 
i 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 


Wholesale Tailors, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Stein-Bloch Single and Double Breastec 
Outing Suits, $15.00 to $30.00. 
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Look into it yourself and you'll find it so pure 
that you can see to read through it. Being pure 
there is no odor about it. Being granulated :t dis- 
solves instantaneously, and sets in half an hour. 
Being honestly made it yields a pint more jelly 
than other kinds and a quart more than some, weight for weight. 

**Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


NO CHARGE FOR MY BOOK People,” for your grocer’s name. 


Or instead send a 2c. stamp. For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c., the book and full two-quart package (two for 2s5c.), Pink color for fancy 
desserts in every large package, A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two 
quarts—half-gallon—of jellv. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 54 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 















at almost cost, just to convince you how 
handy it is to keep all your records on cards, instead 
ofin books. The Card System will keep all sorts of informas 
tion “right at i fingers’ ends ’’—no inde: 
crossing off “‘dead”’ items as with books—you simply 
out the card, so that only “‘live"’ matter has to be handl 
Outfit No. 10Q consists of 


400 5x 3 white, Record Cards, best 


. quality linen, machine ruled; 


justable bl. 


3 sets of tab Guides; monthly; daily (z 
upright; 


to 31); and 20 alpha. (A to Z) Guides. 


1.25, prepaid. 


Outfit No. 18Q same as above, but Cards are 6x 4 in., and 
Tray 10 in. deep, $1.85. Cash must accompany order, 
WMAN & ERBE MFG, CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Qualities That Made a Merchant Great 
[Concluded from page 278] 

get capital than business and executive ability. A 
man, to be successful in the dry-goods business, 
must be progressive and must have a thorough 
knowledge of the trade. I would advise one who 
wishes to learn the business to secure employment 
in the largest store in the nearest city. I have 
always contended that, the larger the community, 
the greater are the chances. A young man who 
has worked in a country store has much to learn 
before he is adapted to meet the conditions and 
demands in a large and complex organization. 

‘« Yet it is a sad and hazardous life that a man 
experiences, living alone in a great city. If he is 
not made of the proper stuff, he is liable to go to 
the wall. If he spends his evenings in some 
reasonable and right recreation, he is better for it. 
All work and no play makes a man duil and un- 
receptive to impressions. The numerous libra- 
ries and Christian Associations are open to him. 

‘Whether a college education is advantageous 
or not depends upon the man. In many cases it 
is a waste of time and money. A mind that yearns 
for knowledge, and that has a plan outlined for 
study, should be gratified. Once I kept a young 
man from becoming a professor. He was an origi- 
nal thinker and I had need of him in the store. 
As president of the board of trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, I have signed many diplomas, but I 
have never owned one myself. College education 
should not be belittled when it fits a man for some 
post in life; but, for a young man to go to college 
who is a spendthrift of time, without any profitable 
results, to be graduated, and to go out to face the 
world, empty-handed, is a mistake. Some men 
are studious and others are not, and many who 
are not studious have redeeming commercial qual- 
ities that are dwarfed by not coming into early 
contact with the world. 

‘« No man can succeed unless he puts his whole 
soul into his work. The half-hearted man is 
never aggressive. He may be as honest as the 
sun, and good at heart; but, if he has not the fire 
of ambition, the most he may expect is mediocre 
success. Men with talent for organization and 
suggestion are hard ‘to find. My office door is 
always open to men who have clever ideas. The 
trouble with most men is that they worship them- 
selves: there is a taint of egotism in their natures 
which prevents them from being open-minded and 
generous in thought. A broad-minded man is a 
man of affairs. He is willing to learn a new lesson 
every day. He is adventurous, because he can 
see ahead. and has confidence in himself in shap- 
ing his affairs. So great is the premium on ability 
that a progressive man, conversant with the dry- 
goods and kindred trades, could walk into New 
York and command the capital to start a large 
department store. Let young men learn that there 
is a greater premium on ability than on capital, 
that they should strive to acquire ability, and that 
they should not be discouraged because they may 
be without funds. The long run is what counts 
the most. If one’s mind is fixed only on to-day, 
and not on the future, he will not and cannot suc- 
ceed.”’ 

» ™ 


What Credit Is Based On 


Max¥ young men, beginning a business career 

for themselves, make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that financial credit is based wholly upon 
property or capital. They do not understand that 
character and reliability, combined with aptitude 
for one’s business, and a disposition to work hard, 
are far more important assets to have than mil- 
lions of dollars. The young fellow who begins by 
sweeping out the store, and who finally becomes 
a clerk, manager, or superintendent by his energy 
and reliability of character, does not usually find 
it difficult to secure credit to start in business for 
himself. On the other hand, jobbing houses are 
not inclined to advance credit to the man who, 
though he may have inherited a fortune, has 
shown no capacity for business, and is of doubtful 
character. 

The young men who start for themselves, on 
a small scale, are more energetic, work harder, 
are more alert, are quicker to appreciate the chan- 
ces of the market, and are more polite and willing 
than those with large capital. 

The credit men in jobbing houses are very quick, 
as arule, to see the success-qualities in prospec- 
tive buyers, and seldom make a mistake in their 
estimate of what credit it is safe to extend. 

» “ 


« Everybody believes in the man who persists.” 
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MY FRIENDS AND I 
ALFRED J]. WATERHOUSE 


My little, low room is five flights high, 

And some might think that its walls are bare, 
But sweetest communion my friends and I 

Have often held in the silence there: 
Noble, exalted, they come to me, 

Fair as they were in the earth’s first bloom, 
Whispering hope for the time to be,— 

These are my friends in the little, low room :— 


Shakespeare of Stratford, Bacon, Carlyle ; 
Emerson, dreaming his long, long dream ; 
Dickens, with sighs that are lost in a smile; 
Milton,—unblinded,—the gods for his theme ; 
Goldsmith, weary no more, nor lone; 
Chatterton, safe, though the storm rides high ; 
Byron, unto his heritage grown,— 
Royal companionship here have I. 


Bound to my room, and touched by pain, 
Hither they come to talk with me,— 
They who have trodden the higher plain, 
They who have seen what the angels see. 
Bearing their messages, lo! they come, 
Of all of earth’s children, the truly great, 
Whispering, “Peace, though the heart be 


» 


numb, 
These, my friends of the high estate. 


Homer, singing the song of strife; 
Virgil, at rest by a sun-kissed shore; 
Longfellow, chanting the Psalm of Life; 
Poe, who will leave me,—ah, never more! 
Gentle Hawthorne, of Salem Town,— 
These, the mighty, the crowned, the free, 
One and all from my shelves look down, 
Step to my side and talk with me. 


Kings in your palaces, here is more— 
Here, in faith, in a little, low room,— 
Than regal state and golden store, 
The crowd’s mad clamor, the cannon’s boom. 
Shades of the mighty come to me, 
Sit and chat as the hours go by, 
Prophesy things that the soul shall see,— 
And so we are happy, my friends and I. 











Little Hindrances to Success 
LACK OF AMIABILITY 


I? is not so much the great things that injure a 

man’s business or profession as the little 
things, the trifles that he does not think worthy 
of his attention. 


world where a mud crack swells into an Amazon, 
and where the stealing of a pin may end on the 
scaffold,—is lack of amiability. How many a 
clerk or stenographer has been unable to keep a 
position because of an explosive temper or a lack 
of good nature! How many sales have been lost 
by the impatience or insolence or want of equa- 
nimity of a salesman! How many editors have 
lost valuable contributors, and publishers noted 
authors, simply from the lack of an even temper 
or a disposition to be cordial and hospitable. 

How many hotel clerks and proprietors have 
lost desirable customers by curtness of manner or 
inhospitable treatment. 

I know of aroom clerk in a hotel whose suave 
manner and cordial treatment of the guests made 
him so valuable in attracting and holding pat- 
‘ronage that the proprietor was glad to pay him a 
very large salary to induce him to remain in his 
employ. 

Many commercial houses owe their success 
largely to their ability in selecting traveling men 
of pleasing manners and personality to represent 
them. In fact, some of these firms are so de- 
pendent upon the personality of these men that, 
should they leave them, a large part of their trade 
would go with them. The merchants whom the 
‘«drummers’’ visit become attached to them, and, 
in many cases, rather than cease to do business 
with them, would transfer their patronage to the 
firm with which they choose to connect themselves. 

The largest establishment in Paris—the Bon 
Marché, —was literally built up by the amiability 
and pleasing manners of its founders, as was also 
the famous grocery business of Park and Tilford 
of New York. 

But it would be a narrow view of amiability to 
look at it only as a factor in attaining material 
success. Its power to brighten and sweeten life 
in the home, in the street, in the school, in the 
store, office, or market,—wherever it is found, is 
of infinitely greater value than its material influ- 
ence as a success-winner. 

















One of the worst of the little | 
hindrances to success—if anything is little in a | 


EGAL SHOIES and statements will stand dis- 


section. In this they differ from all other shoes 
sold at $3.50. We use genuine Oak Sole leather ex- 
clusively. Our shoes are made in our own fac- 


tory and sold direct from Tannery to Con- 
sumer only in our own (45) exclusive 
stores and by mail. All 
the latest correct styles 
now on sale in our 
stores. Complete cat- 
alogue of men’s and 
women’s shoes post- 
paid on request. 


















Mail zz 
Order Rp o%, 
Department 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 
P. 0. Box 39T BOSTON, MASS. 


Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the 
United States, or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands, and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of 

the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery). 
leather and any information desired will be gladly furnished on request. 


MEN’S STORES 


Samples of 


Boston Washington, D. C. Detroit Newark, N. J. Minneapolis 
Providence Pittsburg Cleveland Richmond, Va. San Francisco 
New York Buffalo Denver Nashville, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brooklyn Cincinnati Albany, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
Baltimore St. Louis Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 
Philadelphia Chicago Jersey City, N. J. Louisville, Ky. London, Eng. 





WOMEN’S STORES: Boston, 








Philadelphia, New York City. FACTORY : Whitman, Mass. 


SIMPLY PRESS THIS & ii “The Pen That Fills Itself.’’ 


For atwo cent stamp ve will send our interesting and instructive book, with valuable suggestions for 
correcting common errors in handwriting; how to acquire vertical writing, model capitals, etc., fully describing 
the pen that has revolutionized the fountain pen business— 


» e = 
Conklin’s Self - Filling Pen. 
No dropper, no unscrewing of joints, no pulling of plugs, no soiling of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no over- 
flowing or dropping ink, no jarring to start flow; will not roll off a sloping desk. Costs no more than semen 
: fountain pens of equal grade. Regular pen, 83.00; large, 84.00; extra large, 85.00; prepaid anywhere; guaran o 
: pretorene  Sr money back if not perfectly satisfactory. Order Direct— Weare sure to fitthe most 
\ particular hand, as we can match the fi and flexibility of any steel pen you send 


enue us. The Conklin Pen Co., 614 Madison Street, Toledo, Ohio. me aew way 































BEAUTIFUL AND COMPLETE. 


Study the floor plan and see if it is not so. $8,800 will build it in average lo- 
cations. Complete except Heating. Four Chambers and Bath room on second floor. 
f interested send 2-cent stamp for figured floor plans and larger view. 
Have you your own ideas of plan? Send it in and have them practically 
arranged. cost estimated, and cost of full plans given, all ‘on approval.” 
y six books are full of practical pene tor the prospective 
home-bullder. Select according to the cost of the house you desire—but be 
sure to send for No. 12—the latest. 
Book No. @ has 56 Designs from 
Book No. 7 has &7 Designs from - 
Book No. § has 54 Designs from 
Book No. @ has 80 (12 stables), 
Book No. 10 has 87 (20 one-story), - - 450 to 38,000 
. AZ has SO (Colonial), - - - 1,200 to 5,000 
Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with modifications to 
Price of Books, @8 each: any two, $3.50; any four, ®2; an 
five, @2.50; all six, ®%. Booklet of 30 sample designs, “* How to Start }' 
= Right and Save Money,” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. . 
D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, - Dept. 7, - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


BE A TRAINED NURSE 


and find Ready Employment which is agreeable and profitable. A thorough, prac- }, 
tical course of instruction and training is given by an institution established under }; 
the laws of the State of Michigan—a course which you can take at home, in your own:}x: 
town, by mail, at small expense, with opportu ni Lip.earn during the course moR 
than double what it costs you. Diplomas areassgtds “4 1 ee Fi 
tee our course of instruction. i i 





- $250 to $1,500 

- 1,.600to 2,500 
- 2.600to 8,500 
- 3,600 to 10,000 
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The primary cause 
of poor teeth and 
therefore poor health is 
T eral use of white flour. 
In milling the mineral prop- 
es of the wheat that make 
h have been removed. 
Your reason tells you 
to change your diet. 


VeHEAT 


CAUSE 2, 


Another cause for poor 
teeth and therefore poor 
health is the use of soft cook- 
edcereals, Being soft they 
ure swallowed without masti- 

The vigorous use of 

the teeth is a necessary exer- 

ise and the only way to mix 
liva with the food. 
reason tells you to 


one’ booklet R= pon estion” will 
ou more on ‘ood 
ject. Y Sent free upon requ: Jy sae 


SUCCESS 


The law is: “Naturally 
organized foods make 
possible natural condi- 
tions; there is no other 
way.” In white flour the law is 
broken because a part of what 
nature has organized in the wheat 
has been removed, and in soft, 
cooked food the law has been 
broken by robbing the teeth 
of their natural uses. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
is within the law because 
the whole wheat is used— 
nothing added — nothing 
taken away. The crispness 
of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
compels mastication and 
causes the flow of saliva. It 
is therefore natural food. Your 
reason tells you to accept it. 





| 
| 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


M48con1's announcement that he has received 
signals across the Atlantic by his system of 
wireless telegraphy was so sensational that it was 
listened to with incredulity by most scientific men, 
; in spite of the inventor's high 

ny Sac - character. It was felt that self. 
deception on the part of a san- 

guine experimenter was easier to accept than the op- 
eration of apparatus by an electro-magnetic wave 
generated two thousand miles away. The probabil- 


| ity of mistake was rendered greater by the fact 
| that the signal received was merely the three dots 


constituting the letter ‘‘S’’ in the Morse code, 
and that this had been agreed upon beforehand. 
The waves were so feeble that they could not 
operate the ordinary form of receiver and had to 


| be detected by means of a telephone. Was it 
_ remarkable that an enthusiastic experimenter lis- 


tening for three little consecutive sounds, almost 
at the limit of audibility, had persuaded himself 
that he really heard them? 

But all this feeling has been swept to the winds 
by the report of Marconi’s last feat. This time, 
he has records to show, and self-deception is im- 
possible. These records prove that intelligible 
messages have been received at a distance of one 
thousand, five hundred and fifty-one miles from 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 


NIAGARA FA tty It is sold by all grocers. | the transmitting station, while simple signals were 


| perceived at two thousand, one hundred miles. 
This result was achieved in the course of the last 
westward trip of the steamship ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ 
on which experiments were being made by the 
inventor to test exactly how far his station at 
Poldhu, Cornwall, could send an intelligible mes- 
sage. 

Marconi’s success leads him to predict that he 
will be using his system commercially in trans- 
atlantic service within three months, his stations 
here being on Cape Breton Island and on Cape 
Cod. The success of wireless telegraphy for 
marine work, even at enormous distances, thus 
seems assured, Will it be equally successful for 
overland service? In this connection, the ‘‘Scien- 
tific American’’ points out that wireless apparatus 
is vastly more expensive than the ordinary Morse 
instruments, and that the quadruplex system makes 
each set as effective as many sets of Marconi in- 
struments would be. Therefore, the time for pull- 
ing down the overland telegraph wires may not 
have arrived. 


ange your diet. 





Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


a ao 
The Kite and the Flying Machine 


The kite is no longer a toy, but a piece of scien- 
tific apparatus. Its treatment now constitutes a 
| special branch of aéronautics, and this is recog- 
| nized by M. I. Lecornu, who has just published an 
| interesting work on kites. [Paris, 1902.] Accord- 

ing to a reviewer in the ‘‘ Revue Sctentifigue,”’ 
| the kite is a captive aéroplane. From a study of 
| it, he says, we may learn much of the condi- 
| tions of stability of surfaces in air, of wind-re- 

sistance, of the steering of flying-planes, etc., all 
of which we must understand thoroughly before 
we can trust ourselves to any other kind of fly- 
| ing-machine than a dirigible balloon like Santos- 

Dumont’s. ‘‘What,’’ says the writer, ‘‘must we 

do to transform the kite into a free aéroplane? 

Cut the string and replace its restraining force by 
| one that will maintain the direction of the surface 
| 











and cause it to advance against the wind. The 

solution of the problem is doubtless bound up 

| with progress in the construction of light motors. 

| .... We must, then, encourage investigators to 

| study kites, and it is well that the taste for kite- 

flying should be developed.’’ 
~” 


a 


HERE is a popular idea that prices in a comparatively [¥ 
new country like Colorado are inflated. That it costs Burlington 
money out there “every time you move.” The notion Route 
is not correct. You can live in Colorado comfortably and ;, 
well for a moderate sum. At the hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
you can secure excellent quarters and capital fare for from $8 to $10 a 
week and even less. Our handbook tells all about it. Send for a copy. 
Where in the world, then, is a better place to go for recreation than 
Colorado; that magnificent mountain country with its pure, dry climate 
and its wonderful scenery ? 





Hydrogen from Illuminating Gas 


«« Having occasion to use great quantities of hy- 
drogen for purposes of liquefaction, M. d’ Arson- 
val,’’ says ‘‘Za Nature,’’ ‘devoted himself to 
searching for a process by which it might be ob- 
tained on a large scale. Illuminating gas,which is 
a mixture of nearly half hydrogen and about forty 
per cent. of methane, seemed to him to offer a prom- 
| ising source. To separate the two gases, it is suffi- 


| cient to cool the illuminating gas by means of liquid 
We have definitely decided to sell round trip tickets to Colorado next Summer for a. pa uM. d Asenal i. d 4 simple cm 


$25 from Chicago, $21 from St. Louis — less than the usual one way fare. So the cost ‘tus for doing this. All the other gases either 


of going there will be small. | gee ) 
We run trains ‘‘ only one night on the road’’ Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. condense or solidify, and nearly pure hydrogen 





Send for a copy of our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full ofinformation. No charge. lm | remains. If it is desired to extract the methane, 
im | the gas is first cooled by a mixture of solid 

carbonic acid in acetone, which thus condenses 
the benzine, the essential oils, and the carbonic 
acid. In a second apparatus, the purified gas 
condenses its methane, which contains carbonic 
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acid in suspension. .. . . With an engine of 
twelve to fifteen horse power, one hundred cubic 
meters [thirty-five thousand cubic feet, ] of hydro- 
gen can be prepared in an hour."’ 

6 o 


The Color of Water 


Recent investigations of natural color in water 
show that it is due to two distinct causes, vegeta- 
ble stain and suspended matter. When the latter 


is present in appreciable quantity, it causes tur- | 


bidity and is nota real pigment. The true color 
or vegetable stain is greenish-yellow to reddish 
brown, and is due to decayed plant-growth; the 


suspended matter is generally mineral and often | 
contains iron. The color acquired by water at the | 


bottom of a deep pond is largely due to this cause. 

Experts have adopted a method of stating the 
depth of color in water by comparison with a mix- 
ture of platinum and cobalt, the color produced by 
one part of platinum to one million parts of water 
being taken as the unit. 

Thus it has been shown that the color of sur- 
face water depends both on the character of the 
neighboring vegetation and on the time that the 
water remains in contact with it. Water near 
steep rocks, where there are few trees, will gen- 
erally be below twenty units in color; steep 
wooded or cultivated slopes give twenty to fifty 
units; similar, but gentler slopes, from five to 
one hundred; and swampy areas, one hundred to 
five hundred, or even higher. Highly colored 
waters are more common in the Northern States 
than in the South. Colored water is gradually 
bleached by sunlight, the action taking place 
chiefly within one foot of the surface. The study 
of color in water is of commercial importance, be- 
cause most people object to drinking brownish 
water. Hence, in a town water supply the color 
must either be removed or its formation must be 
prevented. The latter is often the most econom- 
ical thing to do,and it may be accomplished by in- 
tercepting the water from the uplands and leading 
it into the streams without letting it pass through 
the swamps. 

Filtering through sand will not remove the color 
from water, and even clay will take it out but 
partially. Generally, the water must be altered 
chemically, as by mixture with sulphate of alumi- 
num, which coagulates the coloring matter. The 
color may also be removed by oxidation, as with 
permanganate of potash, or by ozone; but this 
method is not much in use at present. The ques- 
tion is largely one of zsthetics, as natural coloring 
matter in water is rarely harmful. 


: a 
Vegetarianism and Evolution 


The vegetarians have recently been stirred up 
by Professor Ferdinand Hueppe, a German inves- 
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Life Insurance 


has been described as “the poor man’s friend and the rich man’s 
bank.” A concise and truthful description, for men of all classes 
and grades of wealth avail themselves of it and are insured in 


Prudential 








Insurance Company i=! Oh PETAL 
of America ee 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, STRENGTH OF 
PRESIDENT. NewakkK, N. J. GIBRALTAR 

Fill out this slip and send to us : 

I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates 

of Poltwy. 

Wha Bone ic nnsebascsae cote seners $s PRI «ss c0cteennes 

NAME ...ccccccccccccerccccccceerccerrecsccsscescessces 

AAArEeSS.. 04. cececcecevecess wovrecce cece (ods need onsae & 

Occupation. ..seccesseeesere ceedeocecccceesce. Dept. 33 























True Beautifier 


“AMERICA’S 
New Liquid that peony yo — aoe Fang SUM 
Name and Get a Quart of It without One t 
@ Expense. When It Helps You then Pay SUMMER 
for It. If It Fails it Costs You Nothing. 


”? 
NATURE provides a remedy for everything, and RESORTS 


the secret of a clear, healthy skin has been 
discovered in a new solution used at our Works. This is one of the most complete publi- 
It was found to cure skin cations of its kind, and will assist those 
affections and remove who are wondering where they will go 
spots, freckles and to spend their vacation this summer. 
other blemishes 


















ith h It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
eh “pel the tion to much interesting information 
Sugntest in- regarding resorts on or reached by the 
jury or any 
feeling what- 
ever. It was NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
tested in 
every way. : 

We A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
Physicians on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by Geer e H. 
and Dermat- Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
ologists pro- tral & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 


. Station, New York 
nounced itwon- 


derful for cur- 





tigator, who declares that vegetarianism is contrary | 


both to present day science and to the historical 
developmentof man. ‘‘The anthropoid stock from 
which man is evolved,’’ says Professor Hueppe, 
‘‘fed on nuts, fruits, eggs, small birds, and insects,’’ 
and hence he was not vegetarian. Man has merely 
gone a step or two farther. A vegetarian diet, 
the professor asserts, does not give the requisite 
strength for hard work, nor is it capable of fur- 
nishing a well-balanced bill of fare. The digestive 
system of the vegetarian has to deal with an ex- 
cessive bulk of food and thus wastes energy. Fi- 
nally, modern vegetarians are almost exclusively 
neurotics, ‘‘who, falling out amid the strain of 
town life, ever seek for a heal-all in one or another 
crank,”’ 


These assertions are one and all opposed by | 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, the editor of ‘‘Good | 


Health,’’ in the March issue of his magazine. 
The highest apes, he asserts, are strict vegetarians, 
which term, he reminds us, does not mean eaters of 
grass or herbs. The vegetarian may subsist partly 
or wholly on fruit, nuts, and grain. That a vege- 
table diet does not imply feebleness, he says, is 
abundantly proved by the vegetarian Indians of 
South America, one of whom will carry on his 
shoulders a passenger with baggage for twenty 
miles over mountain roads. That a well-balanced 
bill of fare cannot be made up from vegetable 
foods, Dr. Kellogg simply denies. ‘‘This might 
be true,’’ he says, ‘‘if the vegetarian lived wholly 
on potatoes or rice, . . . . but peas, beans and 
nuts furnish not only an ample proportion, but an 
excess of the albuminous elements.’’ The argu- 
ment from excessive bulk is met by the statement 
that the best vegetable foods are even more con- 
densed than the animal. Rice, for instance, has 


nutritive value of eighty-eight per cent, whereas | 


that of beefsteak is only twenty-eight per cent. 









ing, clearing and 





whitening the skin, 
yet as harmless and 
mild as cream. It was 
named Kentucky Complexion Beautifier, and no 
skin is too bad to becleared by it. It is easy to use, e e 
being simply poured into the hand and rubbed into 

the skin morning and evening. It quickly heals ad Z oO rn 1a 
up pimples and other breaking-out; cures eczema, 

tetter and the worst skin diseases; clears away 

brown or liver spots, freckles, blackheads, sallow- 
ness, greasiness, redness, tan and every other 
blemish, excepting moles, wrinkles, scars, birth- 












THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 


marks, etc., leaving the skin pure, bright and vel- daily 8.00 p. m., via Chicago & North-Western 
vety. It never fails to make a complexion to be Ry. Fastest time between Chicago, San Fran- 
proud of. But we don’t ask you to take our word cisco and Portland. Pullman Double Drawin 
for it; see for yourself. We will send you a Quart Room Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars (serving ail 

| | of the Beautifier in plain case with no marks meals) and Buffet Library Cars (with barber). 

| { on outside, all delivery charges prepaid by us, Electric lighted throughout. Two other first- 
On Three Weeks’ Free Trial class trains daily leaving Chicago 10.00 a. m. 
without one cent of expense to you. All we askis — sean tc “ie . ee fotli = Se pe mete ll- 
that you use the Liquid regularly. If you find it ustrated, tickets and full information,address 
as represented, send us the price, $1. If not, we W. B. KNISKERN, G. P. & T.A., 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
don’t want your money. But you will find it all 


we claim. Write your full address plainly so the 
package will be sure to reach you. Write now; 
this introductory offer won’t last long. Address: 


The Chaplin Mills Co., 1048 N. Scott St., Covington, Ky. HAIR SWITCH FREE 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. 

Cut this ad, out and mail tous. Send a small sample of 
your hair, cut close to the roots. SEND NO MONEY; we will 
make andsena you by mail, postpaid,a FINE HUMAN 
HAIR SWITCH, sn exact match, made 22 inches 
long from selected human hair, 2% ounces, short stem. We 
will inclose in package with switch sufficient 6 to Te 
turn itto usif mot perfeetiy satisfactory, but if found ex- 
actly as represen and most extraordinary value and you 

ither send us 1.50 by mail within 10 
ORDERS FOR 8 SWITCH 60 i 




















wish to keep it, e 
days or TAKE’ 


among your friends and send to us with 


i it any 
to send the 8 switches tothem direct by mail, to be paid for 
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hee mys pang it porteeey entitostons. aaa sen eae 
‘ y en have the sw' we send you free for your trou! 
999,999,999 n , Thisetyle of pemgetousio 
THE LOCKE ADD EEF pee 
ER 7] soft, wavy hair is combed 
Performs all computations that any higher priced machine will do. " over one’s own hair, end can 
Most simple, practical, durable and convenient device for Adding, N not be told fr.m the natural 
Subtracting, Multiplying and Dividing. Saves mental strain, and fee producing an gE 
QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF : we Drees an BH 
Adds nine columns simultaneously. Endorsed by bookkeepers and 7 inci suche ai ene tea 
employees wherever used. Price $5.00 prepaid. Send for free arg Sayer Been 


Y and if or without frizzes to 
pains st: xrabees sang Tia icsenatissceam darreesaieteecacieten the face. Price each $3.00 for all ordinary 
shades, sent on approval, Order a switch or for all: 
REPORTERS wanted everywhere, to write for big dailies. pompadout now, or write to-duy for free pre- beasons 
$15 p per column. Sen mium offer. 


for instructions and at papers. Press Writers’ Ass’n, Meche Address, LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“*I wouldn't do 
without Pearline.’’ 
INTELLIGENT 
WELL-TO-DO 
WOMEN 


Laces, Silks 


Delicate tix:s: vocie:Pearline 


relsseatsbatel 


ltprolonss the life of fabrics and re- 
| stores their orisinal beauty. 


cause it doesthe best 


= Ss eg work and savesfab- 
Coarse things; Heavy Work ro 
evelel elexety=ve kex-tat late) 


ric and color. Be- 
i they have 
consideration for 

their servants, 


Demand Pearline | 
Works easily-Quickly-Safely and (“em 
_ Spares the Woman. Millions use it | 


i 





“*I couldn't do 
without Pearline.’’ 
INTELLIGENT 
SERVANTS and 
LAUNDRESSES 
use PEARLINE 
for the same reasons 
and because they 
have consideration 
for the interests of 
their mistresses or 
employers, S.77 


Directions iZey oeckebatet=setites 
Re Wash EmbroiderySilks,read; 
Avoid Cheap WashingPowders 
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Memory Training. 


New Practical System for Develoving and Perfecting the Memory Dis- 
covered by an Indiana Student-Business Man. Is Rapidly Be- 
coming the Wonder of Twentieth Century Progress. 











Needed by A'l, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the Key to Success 
Anywhere, Everywhere the Person Having the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 






A Barts 


ZT | 


aa 


For years the world has been waiting for someone to dis- been remembered? Did you ever forget anything, which, re- 





cover a system of memory training which might be of actual membered, would have been valuable to you in se agp 


benefit. Not a theoretical method requiring months or years 
of hard study, but a simple practical system which accom- 
plishes the most in the least time. It has remained for Mr. 


1), F. Urbahns, a student business man of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to bring out such a system. It is so easy that even a child 
cannot fail to understand. It is so plain and attractive that 
one can hardly help becoming interested in it, and above all 
it is so intensely practical that it helps one over the rough 
rocks of life to success, where without its aid absolute failure 
would be the result. Let the reader recall his or her own 
experience; has there ever been a time in your life when you 
lust money by forgetting a set of figures or a business ap- 
pointment ? id you ever lose a friend by forgetting a name 
or face which you most wished to remember? Did your friends 
ever do you an injury by forgetting you when you should have 


These are questions worthy of careful thought, and when one 
stops to consider that a system is now being used which will 
overcome all these serious obstacles to success what need is 
there to hesitate. Any bank, business house or minister of 
the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what they know 
of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and honesty of purpose is un- 
questioned. He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as 





to the value of his method among those who have used it, and | 
it does seem that anyone who feels the need of a better | 


memory can not do a wiser thing than to investigate this new 
system thoroughly, coming as it does from a source entirely 
trustworthy. Simply send your name and address to Mr. D. 
. Urbahns, 94 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 
full information and particulars will be forwarded to you free 
return mail. s . 
Readers are requested to write without delay. 














By means of the newly invented Mergenthaler-Horton 
basket machine, twelve thousand completed berry baskets 
are turned out a day, or about twenty a minute. 


a a 


E. H. R. Green, president of the Texas Midland Rail- 
way, has been awarded a patent on a system of wireless 
telegraphy which is to be put into operation on his road. 

a a 


‘America is doing more and better work in astronomy 
than the whole of Europe combined,"’ says Sir Robert 
Ball, professor of mathematics and astronomy at Cam- 
bridge University. 

a - 

The American Bridge Company, of Philadelphia, wil} 
construct twenty steel bridges along the line of the Uganda 
Railroad in East Africa. The amount of the contract is 
about a million dollars. 

a a 


The contract for the construction of the new Longueuil 
bridge which is to cross the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
Canada, has been awarded to a New York construction 
company. The bridge is estimated to cost six million 
dollars. 

a 


It is reported that the Chinese Court is considering the 
appointment of six eminent foreigners, expert specialists, 
as authorities, respectively, on international law and 
finance, and on military, naval, parliamentary, domestic, 
and governmental affairs. 

a o 


Plans have been submitted for government approval for 
the construction of a mono-rail transit system in Scotland, 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is proposed to travel 
the distance, forty-nine miles, in twenty-five minutes, or at 
a speed of one hundred and seventeen miles an hour. 

a a 


An Austrian has secured a patent for a substitute for 
gutta-percha, which, he claims, has all the properties of 
rubber, costs one-fourth as much, and is especially suitable 
for electrical insulation. Germany and England are in- 
vestigating his claims. Alfred Nobel, before his death, 
tried to make good artificial rubber. 

a + 


In the harbor of St. Petersburg, Russia, sunken vessels 
have been raised by means of air bags of a new pattern. 
The latest experiment reported was made in the presence 
of a number of naval experts, when a hull weighing ten 
thousand pounds was raised from a depth of twenty-seven 
feet, by the aid of air bags, in thirty-five minutes. 

a a 


A factory has been started near Aix-la-Chapelle for the 
manufacture of cotton to resemble silk, by a new process. 
It is a distinct improvement upon the old ‘‘ mercerized 
cotton,’’ while another important consideration is the ex- 
treme simplicity of the invention. The silk produced by 
this process is extremely brilliant in color and finish and 
possesses great tensile strength. 

o a 


E.E. Rines, an Indianapolis electrician, has invented an 
incandescent bulb by which the degree of electric illumi- 
nation may be varied. He has taken an ordinary sixteen- 
candle-power globe, and has arranged it so that it may be 
turned to use one half, one fourth, or one eighth of its 
power. Mr. Rines has been working for years on his in- 
vention, which is specially designed for hotels, dwellings, 
and hospitals. 

a a 


A huge air cushion eighty-three feet high and made of 
steel is a new safety device being installed for the elevator 
in the tower of Philadelphia's city hall. It is intended to 
sustain enormous pressure, and, instead of resting on a 
foundation, is hung from the tower walls. Next to that in 
the Washington Monument, this elevator is the highest 
in the world. When the test of the new air cushion is 
made, the elevator will at first be dropped fifty feet, then 


| one hundred feet, and finally from the top of the tower. 


a _ 


It is announced that the British admiralty has ordered 
a submarine boat of a new type, to be built by the Hol- 
land Torpedo Boat Company, of New York. The latest 
Holland type of boat, as represented in the boats now 
being built for Great Britain and the United States, is sixty- 
three feet, four inches long, whereas the new boat to be 
built for the British admiralty is to be one hundred feet 
long. Besides being heavier, it is designed to be much 
faster than the present style of boat, and it is believed that 
it will be the finest submarine vessel in the world. 


os a 


A review of reports from all parts of the country shows 
that the past year was unusually active in the building 
trades. Operations were on a large scale, and, notwith- 
standing a notable increase in price, finer grades of mate- 
rial were used. St. Louis takes the lead in growth, with 
one hundred and twenty-three per cent. increase. Chicago 
is second, with eighty-three per cent., and Cincinnati is 
third, with eighty-two per cent. New Orleans, with fifty- 
one per cent. increase, and Atlanta, with forty-two per 
cent., indicate a gratifying condition of prosperity in the 
South. Los Angeles, California, with a population of 
102,479, shows an increase of sixty-one per cent. in build- 
ings that cost $4.376,908. Seattle, Washington, with a 

opulation of 80,865, shows an increase of forty per cent. 
in buildings, that cost $4,569,768. 
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WHY CAN’T I DO IT? 


Boot# TARKINGTON, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,"’ wrote steadily 
for eight years, and everything he wrote, except one little 
story, was rejected; but he persisted, and succeeded. 
. a 


SOME years ago, a barefooted boy attracted the attention 

of a college president, by his bright face and seeming 
intelligence. When asked if he would like an education, 
the boy so eagerly expressed his desire that the president 
helped him to go to school. He proved a fine student 
and worthy of encouragement. Now he is a leading at- 
torney, and is trusted and highly esteemed. 

* o 


EVEN hundred and fifty ‘‘ breaker boys"' in Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, enjoy an evening school, a gymnasium, 
trade instruction, band-music tuition, debating clubs, and 
dramatic performances, through the self-sacrificing efforts 
of Mrs. Ellen W. Palmer. She began her work with a 
class in an empty store; and now, after conducting it ten 
years, has a ten-thousand-dollar building on land donated 
by the city council. 
a 


MEs CLARA BUTLER, by an accident that killed her 
brother, came to own an unproductive farm and 
cider mill near Montandon, Pennsylvania. By skillful 
management she has developed a creamery making nearly 
fifty thousand pounds of butter a year, a farm and market 
garden, yielding a good profit, and a cider mill that earns 
six hundred dollars a year. She was not forced to do this 
to make a living, but resolved that the old farm should be 
made to pay. 
. a 
EPwIN HAWLEY came to New York thirty-four years 
ago, a green country boy of seventeen. He obtained 
aplace as an errand boy with the Erie Railroad Company, 
at four dollars a week, which decided his business for life. 
Through many intermediate positions he came to be gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
the closest official to the late Collis P. Huntington. In 
that position he controlled most of the trade between New 
York and southern points. With his success in railroad 
lines came financial interests so great that now he has 
resigned his official position to devote himself to his own 
business. Mr. Hawley said: ‘‘One does not have to be 
a great wit, or a great diplomat, or a great intellectual 
genius to be successful. It just requires a worker, fear- 
less and willing to take a few risks.”’ 
a a 
N a Nebraska village, with nothing to stimulate interest 
in mechanics, Bion J. Arnold, at twelve years of age, 
built a steam engine; at fourteen, working only from an 
advertisement cut, he built the first bicycle seen in the 
state; and, at eighteen, with only blacksmith’s tools, a small 
operating locomotive. At fifteen, he ran traction engines 
for threshing. After a scientific course, with interspersed 
vacations, of expert engineering, he became a designing 
and consulting engineer. At thirty-one, he designed the 
intra-mural railway for the World's Fair at Chicago, with 
novel electrical features, since widely adopted. He invent- 
ed the magnetic clutch, demonstrated the practicability 
of long-distance electric railways, and has done much to 
develop commercial storage batteries. He is now at the 
head of a Chicago power-station company, and has large 
interests in several branches of electrical and mechanical 
industry. 
a a 
7 WHERE there's a will there's a way”’ is an aphorism 
that seems to be appreciated by William Murphy, 
a New York City patrolman, who is a member of the 
Broadway Squad. His duties have been in a district 
where he has been brought into intimate contact with 
many prominent men, especially members of the legal 
profession. To this latter fact is probably due an ambition 
that he has to become a lawyer, for he is a studious and 
promising member of an evening class at the New York 
Law School, and was one of the orators of his class at its 
first banquet held recently at the Hotel Marlborough. 
Patrolman Murphy's police duties are sufficiently arduous 
to make most men prefer recreation to study when off 
duty, but he has a creditable ambition to gratify and be- 
lieves he will win. When his ten hours of police work 
are ended, he hurries to his home, has supper, and then 
hastens to the law school, where he studies from eight 
o'clock until half-past nine. 
. a 


“‘QIXTEEN years ago, in North Dakota, my mother was 

left a widow with seven children, the oldest of whom 
was fifteen,’’ writes a young woman to SUCCESS. “At 
the time, mother had a farm that she could not sell, thirty 
miles from any town, and seventy-five dollars. It was 
evident that more ready money must come from some- 
where to pay family expenses, so she left the children with 
an aunt, while she went out to do washing, receiving one 
dollar a day for her work. The next fall, a village was 
built four and one-half miles from the farm, and she 
walked the distance twice a day in order to do her day's 
work. Many times she was discouraged, but thoughts of 
the children, who had to be provided for,stimulated her de- 
termination to overcome her adverse circumstances. For 
five years, she worked in this way. In the meantime, the 
farm did not any more than pay the expense of keeping 
it; but mother was able to ‘prove up’ on her farm and 
move into town where the children could go to school. 
She bought a one-room house and lived in it until she had 
a chance to buy a home on monthly payments. She now 
has, in town, a good five-room house, a big barn, and four 
lots all fenced in. She has a cow, a horse, and a buggy. 
All the children have a fair education, and are now old 
enough to take care of themselves. Mother's town prop- 
erty is worth at least one thousand, five hundred dollars, 
and two farms that she owns she can sell at any time for 
three thousand dollars, all earned at the washtub; but 
now she can take life easier. All this has been done by a 
woman who never washed a piece of cloth until she was 
thirty-six years old. She came from Bordeaux, France, 
and she says that in that country she never could have 
saved so much as she has in the United States, no matter 
how hard she might have worked. She is now fifty-six 
years old, and is still able to do a ‘big day's work.’ 
call this making life successful, and I am proud to be her 
daughter.”’ 
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HEN you send your 

boy to the store for 

biscuit, be sure he under- 

stands that he is to get the 
kind that come in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


The following are a few of the 
varieties now sold in In-er-seal 
— es,—Soda, Milk, Gra- 

am, Oatmea! and Butter Thin 
Biscuit; Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps. 


Look for the In-er-seal Trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of the package, 





Co; ight 1901 
by Nationn’ Beosis Company. 











For Men and Women, $3.50 



























Fifteen Art Plates Free 


If you have not received a set of Crawford Art Plates, send before it is too late. Fifteen 
rich water-color sketches—eight of outdoor pastimes, and seven elegant cos- 
tumes for women, photographed on living models. On the 
backs of these plates are illustrations of the newest fash- 
ions in Spring and Summer footwear. If you are inter- 
ested in what you wear you should have these plates. 
They will post you on the correct New York, London 
and Paris fashions. Don’t send stamp—postal will 
do. Address Mail-Order Dept., Room 40, 140 
Duane St., New York City. The Crawford 
Shoe has the individuality, cut and style of 
the highest priced custom shoes. The 
most careful attention is given to 
every detail. Our Summer styles 
embody every feature which 
fashion and comfort 
require. 
























CORONATION 
Made of Crawford Patent Colt, 
Blucher Oxford Style. One of the 
latest and most fashionable Spring 
shoes. Crawford patent Colt is the 
, — patent leather guaranteed not to 
re 


If not convenient to our stores or agencies, which are in all large cities, we can fit you through our Mail-Order De- 
partment. Shoes sent anywhere in the United States and Dependencies, Canada, Mexico, and all countries in the 
Parcel Post Union, upon receipt of $3.75 per pair. Carriage charges prepaid by us. 


MEN’S STORES Crawford Shoe Makers 


WOMEN’S STORES 
98-95 Nassau St., New York. 








54 West 23d St.. New York oH West 231 St. Ne » York 
est 28d St.. New York. ew Yor 

160 West 125th 8t., New York. Mail Order Dept. Room 40, 826 Broadway, ew. York. 
roadway, New Yor! ., New Yor! 

3 fee eae 140 Duane Street =» fetuay. kien 

908 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. . 908 Pennsylvania Ave.. Washington. 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. New York City, U.S. A. 208 FE. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

169 Tremont St., Boston. Factori 169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., actories 60 Summer St., Boston 


Boston. 
1018 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. New York City. Brockton, Mass. 













1 . 
1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














WHY GO TO “COLLEGE” to learn BOOK-KEEPING, when I will make a 
First-Class Book-Keeper 


of re AT YOUR OWN HOME, in six weeks for three dollars or RETURN MONEY? I 
find positions, too, ev: here, FREE. Placed pupil January 24, at $36 proyes = March 21, 
at $35 weekly. “Mr. J. H. Goopwin, My Dear Sir: Have secured position with the Cosmos 
Pictures Company and beg to thank you for your letter and recommendation, which pro- 
cured me the position. The fact that {have been one of your pupils, I must say, accounts 
for my success in getting a GOOD PAYING POSITION. My position with the above firm 
pays me $36 per week. JOHN J. RowAN, 214 E. 12th St., New York, January 24, 1902.” 
= Have placed THOUSANDS. PERHAPS I CAN PLACE YOU, TOO! 

SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, Room 884, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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PAJAMETTES 


For children from 2 to 
8 years. Appropriate for 
I or girls. Cheviot 
Madras cloth, in a 
large variety of colorings. 
-_ 
75¢. 
mail, 8c. extra. 


For the complete outfit- 
t f Boys, Girls, and 
our new 
Spring and Summer 


Catalogue y 


(now ready) describing over 2,000 articles—over 
1,000 of which are illustrated. 


If you want a Catalogue 
SEND 4 CENTS FOR POSTAGE 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept 27 
WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


I ts, see 











A barrel of 
Monkeys 





is pretty funny, but not more 
so than our clever puzzle 


‘Tike 
Changing F Faces’’ 


What People Bie Say About It: 
“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and very 
fitting that it should be distributed pe the makers 
f the best shaving soap in the world. 


‘ The greatest puzzle of the century.” 
“ A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 
‘Every one is my stified, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made.’ 


‘I puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, before 
I tumbled to the trick. It’s the slickest thing I 


ever saw 
i puzz le 
for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 4. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


= 


Williams’ 
bd Shaving Soap 
















Dow: Wh THE SLIDE 
Can You Explain It? 
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- not successfully force it. 
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An American Girl’s Possibilities | 
As an Actress 
ELLEN TERRY 


he H4s the American girl 

a future on the 
stage ?’* many people ask. 
I confess that the question 
always puzzles me. I do | 
not understand the point of 
view of those who ask, for 
it seems to me there is only 
one possible reply. 

Obviously, the American 
girl has a future in every- 
thing else; why, then, 
should she not have a fu- 
ture on the stage? 

I do not think this gen- 
eralization of mine is at 
fault. I have yet to see any 
sort of work, any trade or any profession, taken up 
seriously by the American girl, that sets any lim- 
itations upon what she may be able to accomplish 
in it. Is it not wonderful? In literature, Red 
Cross nursing, stenography, banking, lecturing, 
cooking, doctoring, conducting litigations, buying 
and managing real estate, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture,—has she not a future in all these? 
Have not American girls forced an entrance at all 
these doors? When the door is once opened, there 
is evidently something on the other side. Why, 
then, admitting her intelligence and versatility, 
should people accept these things as facts and still 
ask if American girls have a future on the stage? 
They have a present, and is not that positive proof 
of a future? Surely no one is any longer suffi- 
ciently stupid to say that anyone has accomplished 
all he could. That is not possible; and, until it is 
possible, there is, as I said at the beginning, an 
obvious future for American girls. 

I have no idea of going into a history of the 
American stage; but surely one has only to recall 
it, and to see the progress made by its women in 
the last twenty years, and then in the last ten 
years, to know that the next twenty years will work 
similar advancement. Neither do 1 propose to 
compare the status of the American woman of the 
stage with that of the English woman, but it is ap- 
parent to everybody that the American way of ad- 
vancing is very different from the English way. So 
it is in everything, notably, as I have said before, 
in great club movements; but it isno less so in art. 

Americans and American women spring up in a 
moment, with a project full-armed, and wrest success 
from every failure. Curiously enough, you some- 
times seem to have made your business methods 
those of your art also. That is not the way of art. 
The growth of art is slow, and it is still. Obser- 
vation of this side of the American stage-woman’s 
career suggests to me the only serious obstacle 
I see in the way of her success. 

The menace to an American actress's future is 
often her haste to achieve distinction. You cannot 
force the growth of great talent. You may aid it, 
encourage it, nourish it, if you will, but you can- 
If forced, it will lose its 
soundness and sweetness, just as does hothouse 
fruit. 1 repeat: The growth of art is slow, and it 
is still. 

It is not remarkable, however, that an American 
woman, brought up in a world of haste, where 
events, from those of the household to those of the 
national capital and of the great trade centers, 
move with incredible swiftness, applies the meth- 
ods of her own training to her special art. 

This temptation is, perhaps, nowhere else so 
strong as upon the stage. To enter any other profes- 
sion, a woman has, perforce, to go through careful 
training, often years of training. To be an artist,a 
musician, or a sculptor, she must have instruction 
and long practice before she thinks of submitting 
her work for public approval, but the woman who 
wishes to be an actress feels a great inner convic- 
tion that she is born so, and that sentiment ar- 
ranges the matter to her own evident satisfaction. 
Thenceforth, all she longs for is opportunity. 

Chance may discover an actress, as it may crown 
aking; but it can make neither. The actress must 
make herself, by long, thorough, and patient work, 
laid upon a foundation of strong natural ability. 
It is well to avoid platitudes in advising a young 
woman who hopes to conquer on the stage. When 
she is told to work, she usually feels that the one 
advising fails to understand her special case, and 
how really wonderful is her gift. Neither man nor 
woman lives by platitudes alone, but I am of opin- 


ELLEN TERRY 





ion that both could live better if they listened and | 
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Automatic capine? °172 


CABINET 




















Acme of Sewing Machine Perfection 
(Equal of $40.00 or $65.00 Machines.) 


The HEAD is of standard, perfect, overlasting constructing, Sews 
ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The ATTACHMENTS are 
the most complete and finest made; of high- Bvt steel, oe 
fully my plated affording Greatest Variety of Work. The STAND 
is BALL. KING, eliminates all friction, and with it fatigue. This 
means on to the housekeeper and inc’ reased earning-capacity to 
the wage-worker. Easiest running and almost noiseless. The 

WORK is the handsomest made—quarter- 7 oak, Leys polish. 
A Haudsome Piece of Furniture, The AUTOMATIC Lift and Drop Lev 
permits its opening and closing by the aase touch of the hand. 


A Great Convenience. 

SENT ON THREE SIONTHS’ TRIAL, $17ZE 
Guaranteed for 20 Years. Price, 

You may order from Ra mw advertisement to-day and we will 

refund money if dissatis Or write for our free 32-page 


catalog showing all styles rand samples of work. 


Other Machines from $11.95 to $25.00. 250,000 sold. 
Write for Our Handsome Catalog. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. A-380, Chicago. 
































SHE LIKES HER MATTRESS. 


You can’t blame her for it is an 


Ezybed KAPOK Mattress, 


Resilient 


You would like it too, for 
it is co ogee A a light 
in weight, soft and e lastic. 
It fits the body and is 
sanitary and durable. We 
send it on 60 nights’ trial, and de- 
liver it to your home, expressage 
paid. Our handsome booklet, *“Ezy- 
beds of Kapok” tells more about our 
elegant line of mattresses, also 
about our pillows and cushions for 
cosy corners, yachts, etc. We mail 
ree, 


The Bohnert Brunsman 


Dept S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 





100 candle power 
only 3 cents 
per week 
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NTON 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS ~ 
are the best andcheapest. Light 
brilliant and yet soft. The original 
“one match” generator and the only 
gasolime lamp that can be .._;hted instantly 
with a match like gas. Better than electri- 
city; cheaperthan oil. Fine print read at 45 ft. 


CANTON 


Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 


All kinds and shapes Chendelion, Pend- 
ants, Stand all and Arc Lamps. 
* Overhead ” f.. “ Under 
enerators. 
Canton Incandescent Light Co. 
200 ‘ourt: 


| ec 
(FOUND AT LAST!! 


Ask for 
Catalog 
A 


Permitied 
by Under- 
writers 
and fully 
guaranteed 














(s 
U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26, 98 & Aug. 22, 99. 
The Stephenson Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Sup- 
porter is always ready for use. Holds waist down, skirt up. 
Absolutely no sewing. Reduees waist line. Made of webbing and 
aluminum. Will not rust or corrode. Avoid worthless imita- 
5 age) it Agent’s article ever invented. Big profits; quick seller. 
onl Agente. Se a a 25 cents each. 
8S. STK 110 W. 424d St. 





York. 











AGENTS 
WANTED 


Local and General. Very unique and 
very popular styles. Not sold in stores. 
Capital required $1.00. Profits $500 per year. 
Crescent Works, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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heeded oftener that platitudinous word, —‘‘ work.’’ 

How often one has heard all these: ‘‘ patience, 
enthusiasm, capacity for infinite detail, unceasing 
application, courage, the power to put to one’s 
individual uses all adverse criticism,’’—every wo- 
man who is out in the world, engaged in honest 
work, has heard them many times,—I had almost 
said, until she is weary; but that is just the point. 
She must not be weary of thinking to herself, 
every day, of these cardinal words and phrases, for 
they mark the confines of her kingdom. Against 
all these, the American spirit of haste militates. 

On the other hand, American enthusiasm and 
energy, which are qualities as national as haste, 
are invaluable factors in the very air breathed by 
an American actress. They teach her to see op- 
portunity where another would detect defeat. They 
teach her to accept difficulties as parts of a day's 
work, and to stand on the other side of them by 
nightfall. 

The business instinct of the American woman 
stands her in good stead also on the stage. There 
is no use saying that this is of no consequence. If 
the stage is to be elevated, it is quite important, 
Of course, the simple desire to make money is an- 
other matter, and may often stand in the way of 
women whose ambitions are not the highest and 
finest. But no woman who dreams of a career on 
the stage such as she should dream of, if she 
dreams at all, is likely to let this rule her, unless 
it is a matter of bread for herself or for someone 
she loves. The practical side of the American wo- 
man’s nature—the independent, self-reliant side, — 
is a good influence upon the stage, where the 
women who do not know their own minds are 
steadily becoming fewer. Some American women 
control their own companies and act as their own 
managers, and one owns her own theater. That 
has come about in a single year. Can anyone 
see such a step as that taken, and still ask if the 
American woman has a future on the stage? 

Then there is to be considered the most impor- 
tant influence of all upon the career of the Ameri- 
can stage-woman,—her own personality, — for her 
art is always an expression of the woman herself. 
Let no woman believe that what she is and what 
her work is are two unallied matters. They are 
not only allied, but they are also identical. Art 
is not an exact science, independent of the person 
whose expression it is. What a woman is, that she 
will appear. Her work is always the fruit of her 
personality; and the personality cannot be bitter 
and the work be sweet. 

I have met women upon the American stage 
whose natures are wonderful. They express them 
in their manner,—silent, soft-voiced gentlewomen 
they were. There are many more like them, and 
they are the best influence of the American stage. 
What they are, their art will be. 

How the American girl may best control her fu- 
ture on the stage is a question that is also con- 
stantly asked, but with such a question I have 
great sympathy. I always have great interest in 
those who ask, not what results will be, but for 
means to obtain results. What I have said already 
gives just a thought about this. The woman who 
wishes to succeed on the stage must work, work, 
work; and she must not force either her talent or 


her opportunity. It is as bad to be in haste about | 


getting an important engagement as it is to hurry 
through a period of instruction. Anyone can try 
patiently, year in and year out, waiting for a chance, 
— perseveringly fitting herself for the chance when- 
ever itshall appear. But not every woman is able to 
recover from a great failure that was brought about 
because she made her trial with insufficient prep- 
aration. 

Every woman who chooses the stage as a serious 
profession has, at some time, a dream of helping 
to elevate it. I need hardly say that her little part 
in this is simply to elevate her own standards, and 
to live up to them. She must remember that she 
cannot do this courageously and unfalteringly 
without influencing, in a small degree, but very 
surely, the future of the profession she loves. She 
need never accept the standards of the stage as she 
finds them, if she believes her own are higher. 

There will always be failures. Why not? If 
the stage is no exception to a prophecy of success, 





it is not to a certainty of failure in the ranks of | 


its followers. Every profession has its failures. 

But one wonderful artistic success will do more 

for the reputation of the stage than a dozen failures. 
+] » 


Persistent people begin their success where others end 
in failure. —EDWARD Satara 


Know thyself. Who has cies thee more often thar 
thyself?—FRANKLIN. 
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YOUR GRAND- 
FATHER thought 
that MARBLE would 
last forever ; but he 
was mistaken. 

YOUR FATHER 
thought that GRAN- 
ITE was imperish- 
able ; but he too was 
mistaken. Hismonu- 
ment is moss-grown, 
discolored, cracking 
andcrumbling. Per- 
haps you have had 
it refinished one or 
more times at great 
expense. 

YOU, YOURSELF, 
if you investigate 
the subject, will be 
convinced that 
WHITE BRONZE is 
superior to granite 
in every way—more 

— artistic,more endur- 
s expensive. We have hundreds of beau- 
signs at prices from $4.00 to $4000.00. If 
ed write to us for designs and prices. It 





st you nothing and gp se under no obli- 
i 


whatever. We deal direct and deliver 
Distance is no obstacle. 
BRONZE is no experiment; it has been on 
t over twenty-five years and is an established 
Write now. Address 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 


358 Howard Ave., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Battery Hanging Lamps,$10,00 
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Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Noveltiesand Supplies. 
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Catalogue, just out. 














at Niagara Falls,’ 
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the natural wonders of the 
A charming place at any sea- 
of the year, reached from’ every 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


\ visit to the Falls is an object lesson 
yeography; an exhibition of land- 

apes that no painter can equal, and a 

npse of the latest developments of 
ndustrial world. 


copy of Four-Track Series No. 9,“ Two Days 
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s Youthful Color. 
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SUCCESS 
The Philosophy gf Felix G. Pryme | 


It is better late than never,—but the clerk who acted on | 
the assertion is now hunting for another job. 
_ 
Honesty is the best policy,—but the man who views it 
as policy will bear a reasonable amount of watching. 
A 
We may all be poor worms of the dust, but, thank 
heaven, there is a chance for all of us to Le glowworms. 
a 
I sometimes admit that there may be good men in other 
churches than my own, but it is strange how they can be 
so misguided. 


« 

A fool and his money are soon parted,—but it is no- 
ticeable that the names of misers are not generally enrolled 
among those of sages. 

. 

Pride goeth before a fall,—but the annals of ‘‘ shodoc- 
tacy’’ proclaim that it frequently goes so far before ‘that 
the fall never overtakes it. 

a 

A man must possess real merit if his intimate associates 
thoroughly respect him. Only genuine coin can endure 
the test of constant handling. 

. 


All human society naturally divides itself into two 
classes: those who agree with me in opinion, and those 
who do not. Some of the latter are merely misguided; 
they mean well, and so there is hope for them. 

a 
1 have noticed this thing in my time,—heigh-ho!— 
I have noticed it often, I say: 
To be good to-morrow is easy, I trow. 
But it isn't so easy to-day, — 
Hum-he 
It is never so easy to-day. 
a 


If my faults, instead of being of a peculiarly alluring 
kind, as they are, could be overcome as easily as those of 
my neighbor, I am sure that I never would yield to them. 
But he seems to make no effort against his inexcusable 
infirmities. This is why 1 reprehend my neighbor. He 
deserves no sympathy. 

a 

Holmes will not see the error of his ways, and yet he is 
thrown in contact with me almost every day. If there is 
hope for Holmes, it must lie in a miraculous interposition 
in his favor. Providence alone must decide if such an 
effort would be largely wasted. I do not venture to sug- | 
gest, although I know Holmes. 

a 


It is hard to believe that another man’s troubles are as 
serious as he considers them. In all the ages during 
which the Book of Job has been read, it is probable that | 
the underlying thought in the minds of most readers has 
been one of wonder that Job could have made such a fuss | 
about mere boils. There have been exceptions, of course, — 
those who happened to be similarly afflicted when they | 
read the book. 





a 


Even biblical passages should be read with the under- 
standing essential to supply palpable omissions. Take, 
for instance, the text, ‘‘ Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor.’’ Doubtless the modernized rendering in some of 
our most patronized churches would be: ‘Sell that thou 
hast,—when prices of stocks warrant,—and give to the 
poor,—more or less.’’" It is understood that some emi- 
nent teachers of Bible classes have adopted the latter 
rendering, with much light and comfort to themselves. 


a 


Two young women entered a crowded car on an ele- 
vated railway in New York City. They were obliged to 
stand, with many other passengers. Finally, aseat adjacent 
to them was vacated, when this conversation followed:— 

‘*You take the seat, dear.”’ 

‘*No, I would prefer that you should take it."’ 

‘*T would quite as soon stand.”’ 

“*So would I, I assure you.”’ 

‘*Do take it, dear. I am sure —" 

Pdr at this point, a low-browed, callous-souled man, 
who had been listening to the conversation, slipped past 
the courteous two and into the seat in controversy, where 
he took a paper from his pocket and began to read. If 
glances could have killed that man, he would have turned 
to ice where he sat. But he did not mind the glances; he 
merely read on and on, while the ladies stood. Of course, 
he was no gentleinan, but it appears probable that he 
possessed an embryotic sense of humor. 


™ +d 
THE HAPPY WAY 


FRANCESCA DI MARIA 
It is better to whistle than whine, 
It is better to sing than sigh, 
Better to smile, though a heart repine, 
Than to scowl as the world goes by. 





For you'll find, if you whistle a tune, 
Or go singing your way along, 
Many there'll be who will join you soon, 
And a chorus will swell your song. 
™ ™ 
God never made man for failure. 
power, but doubt paralyzes confidence. 
A 
Where is there a brighter, warmer spot than in the sun- 
shine we create for others? It is the inglenook of happiness. 
_ 
The conditions of conquest are always easy. We have 


but to toil a while, endure a while, believe always, and 
never turn back.—Simms. 
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There are a few noble natures whose very presence 
radiates sunshine wherever they go: a sunshine which 
means pity for the poor, sympathy for the suffering, help 
for the unfortunate, and benignity toward all. 
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SUCCESS 


The Twentieth-Century Novel 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
[Author of “The Eagle's Heart’’} 


5 OLUTIONISTS explain the past by means of laws 
perative in the present, deducing from sur- 

duit aha general conditions once were; and, in 
a like manner, we may infer, broadly, of course, 
the future of society, and, correlatively, its art. 
The developed future is always predicted in the 
struggling embryos of the present. In the world of 
to-day are the swelling acorns of future forecasts. 
Fiction already commands the present in the 
form of the novel of manners. It outranks verse 
and the drama as a medium of expression. It is 
so flexible, and admits of so many points of view, 


and comprehends so much of the allied arts, that | 





} 


it has come to be the most authoritative form of | 


expression in the chief cities of Europe. 
best, it is an almost unequaled means of enlight- 
enment, and, in my judgment, it will continue to 
exercise this great power. It will remain to 
occupy a high seat in the synagogue, with the 
drama on its right and with poetry on its left. 

No other medium of expression, save the drama, 
is so sensitive to change of taste as the novel. 
Change is sure,—what will it be? I like to em- 
ploy, at this point, a sentence from Whitman, 


who said: ‘‘All that the past was not, the future 
will be.’’ If the past was bond, the future will 
be free. If the past was aristocratic, the future 


will be for the people. If the past ignored and 
trampled upon the rights of women and children, 
the future will respect and cherish them, and 
fiction will embody these changes. If the present 
is plutocratic, filled with conscienceless greed and 
lust of power, the future will be contented and 
humble, and of good-fellowship. If the past was 
filled with the history of a few titled personalities 
riding high on the shoulders of toiling, nameless 
thousands, then the future must be the day of 
high average personality and the powerful work- 


At its | 


ing of comrades, equals before nature and in the | 


eyes of the lawgiver, and fiction will celebrate 
this life together with its sister, poesy. 


One of the central elements of unchanging | 


power in every great literature is sincerity, —and 
this simple basic principle leads to contempora- 
neousness. The great writers of the past did not 
consciously write ‘‘for all time,’’ or even for the 
future. They wrote of those things which inter- 
ested them most. They believed in what they 
were doing, and did it as well as possible, —and, 
broadly speaking, their work is of their time. 
The fiction of the future, in my judgment, will 


be mainly a contemporaneous study of life as it | 


adapts itself to a changing environment. If it is 
admirable, it will be sincere, and, if it is sincere, 
it will be contemporaneous. 

‘¢ All original art,’’ says Mark Twain, ‘‘is self- 


regulative. It does not imitate, does not follow 
models. It stands before life and reflects life, and 


is accountable to life and conscience only.’’ The 





best fiction of the new century, like that of the | 


old, must be original,—must not be founded on 
models. If the fiction of the past was largely 
occupied with themes of lust and greed of war, 
the novelist of the future will vastly modify them, 
or eschew them altogether. 

The fiction of the past twenty years has come to 
deal even more intimately with men and women, 
and we may safely conclude that this will con- 
tinue. The individual will count for more, the 
type for less. As Véron puts it, ‘‘We care no 
longer for gods and heroes; we care for men.’’ 
This is especially to be seen in biography. We 
are demanding to know the man, Lincoln, the 
true Grant, the real Washington. Even in the 
romantic novel, the hero is required to havea 
peculiarity or two, to differentiate him from others. 

I think I am safe in saying that the fiction of 
the future will show more humor and sympathy 
while losing nothing of genuine power. It will 
delineate the thousand-fold minute adjustments of 
our complex civilization to its ever-changing en- 
vironment. It will be simpler in method than 
the novel of the nineteenth century, and subtler, 
with less passion and finer art. It will put its 
teaching and its criticism into general effects, 
rather than intoepigrams. It will exemplify rather 
than preach. This will change the form. Per- 
haps it will approach the drama in that its char- 
acters will come out from the background in very 
high relief. Even the so-called historical novel 
will reflect, not the past, but the life and tastes of 
the writer and his readers. 

Thus it appears that the fiction of the twentieth 
century is forecast in the fiction of the present. 
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David Creas of New York City has paid all arrears of 
taxes on the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, near Hodge- 
ville, Kentucky, and saved the property from being sold 
by auction. 


7 


Nine farmers of Presque Isle, Maine, produced crops 
of hay, grain, and potatoes, last year, that amounted, in 
total receipts, to eighty-five thousand, four hundred and 
twenty dollars. No report was made of the horses, cattle, 
and sheep sold. 


a a 


Petaluma, California, is the largest hennery in the world. 
Every person in town is in the poultry business in some 
form. Last year two million, six hundred thousand dozen 
eggs and thirty thousand dozen of poultry were shipped 
from the town, the principal market being San Francisco. 

a ca 

Mrs. Fanny Carpenter, a woman lawyer of New York 
City, received a fee of seventy-five thousand dollars for 
winning a case. So large an amount is seldom realized by 
the ablest corporation lawyer and has never before been 
received by a woman of the legal profession. Mrs. Car- 
penter decided, in 1896, to study law, and entered the law 
school of the New York 7 nive = 


Richard T. V. Mutton. of “Meridian, Mississippi, a 
| roadrhas inv for the New Orleans and Northwestern Rail- 
road, has invented a flying machine that it is believed will 
win some of the prizes to be awarded at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, in St. Louis. Models have been 
sent to Waltham, Massachusetts, where a light-weight but 
strong gasoline engine is to be made for the new ‘“‘flyer."’ 

a a 

Miss Sarah Scoville Whittlesey, a young woman still in 
her twenties, has been appointed professor of political 
economy in Wellesley College, to succeed Miss Balch, 
who is to retire in September. Miss Whittlesey won the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Yale last year. She 
was given the bachelor's degree by Harvard two years 
ago, when she was graduated from Radcliffe College, 
where she also became known as the champion inter- 
collegiate woman tennis player. 

a a 

Miss Emma Whitmore, the station agent at Wantagh, 
New York, has been in the employ of the Long Island Rail- 
road for twenty-five consecutive years. She commenced 
working for the company when a very young girl, assisting 
her father, who was an agent at Bellmore and afterwards at 
Wantagh. Miss Whitmore received the appointment as 
station agent after the death of her father. Besides selling 
tickets, she takes care of the freight and baggage and is 
considered an excellent telegraph operator. She is thor- 
oughly womanly and is esteemed for her genial and 
gracious manners. 


+ a 


The completion of the seventieth year of the existence 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia was 
recently celebrated, the year being credited with the com- 
pletion of the twenty thousandth locomotive. The works 
are the largest of the kind in the world and constitute 
the leading single industry in Philadelphia, employing 
eleven thousand men. ‘The area of ground covered is six- 
teen acres. To supply this industrial establishment with 
raw material, twenty thousand tons of coal, three thousand 
tons of iron, and nine hundred tons of other materials are 
required per week. 


a a 


The Cunard Steamship Company is to have two new 
vessels built, having forty-eight thousand horse power and 
a speed of twenty-five knots, which means a New York- 
Queenstown run in but little more than four and one half 
days. The Hamburg-American line has awarded a con- 
tract for a steamer seven hundred and twenty-five feet 
long to have a guaranteed speed of twenty-five and one 
quarter knots an hour. The ‘‘ Deutschland”’ is the present 
unmatched average speeder of the sea, making its trans- 
atlantic trips at the rate of twenty-three and three-tenths 
knots an hour. 

a a 

The only commissioned officer in the service of the 
United States to be rewarded with a gold medal, for 
bravery in the Spanish-American War, is Lieutenant Frank 
H. Newcomb, the inspector of life-saving stations, with 
headquarters at Patchogue, Long Island. ‘This honor 
was conferred by special resolution of congress in recog- 
nition of the daring act of towing the disabled ironclad 
torpedo boat ‘‘ Winslow"’ out of range of a galling fire 
from Spanish ships, at Cardenas, May 11, 1898. Lieuten- 
ant Newcomb was in command of the revenue cutter 
‘*Hudson,"’ a small wooden vessel, which was under a 
desperate fire half an hour before making a line fast to the 
‘*Winslow.’’ Lieutenant Newcomb was born in Boston, 
in 1846, and when sixteen years old became a master's 
mate in the navy. 


a a 


_ Notwithstanding the adverse criticism that is made from 
time to time of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, its work has been of incalculable value in protect- 
ing youth of both sexes from corruption of morals. 
While no more positive proof that Anthony Comstock’s 
efforts have been effective is needed than the hostility he 
has provoked against himself in the men whose nefarious 
business has been interfered with, it is worth while to 
know that, in the first year of the society's existence, 
nearly fifty thousand dollars’ worth of objectionable 
books, etc., was seized, and, since then, more than eighty- 
three tons of corrupting matter confiscated. More than 
two thousand, five hundred arrests have been made, there 
being seventy-nine last year. Persons desiring to assist 


the society financially can obtain much interesting infor- 
mation by addressing the secretary, at 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 
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The Matesialization of Jules Verne’s Dreams 


[Concluded from page 285) 


of Paris by his rare findings, but how insignificant 
were his studies in comparison with the later 
researches of Professor John Murray! The famous 
man-of-war, the ‘‘Challenger,’’ in her four years’ 
cruise from the Arctic Ocean to the Antarctic, re- 
vealed ocean wonders of which the mighty Captain 
Nemo never dreamed. 

‘«She dragged the ocean with nets,’’ says R. S. 
Baker, in ‘‘ McClure’s Magazine,’’ ‘‘not only for 
the ordinary fish of the sea, but also for the myriad 
forms of lesser life which feed in its vast blue 
meadows; she let down dredges and sounding 
plummets into the deep mysterious valleys of the 
sea bottom; she explored almost limitless plains, 
desert with black darkness, and cold, and never- 
broken silence. In single dredgings she brought 
up for the eyes of man quantities of primeval ooze 
that had required the slow accumulations of a 
million centuries, perhaps, to deposit; she discov- 
ered submarine rivers, some of them flowing out- 
ward from the land and rising like fountains from 


| the ocean bottom; she learned of new and mighty 


ocean currents, not the surface currents known to 
navigators, but those which creep along the sea 
bottom, a foot in a century, possibly, carrying life- 
giving oxygen to the creatures of the deep sea; 
she located stupendous mountain ranges and vol- 
canoes, with precipices and declivities so appalling 
that, doubtless, it is well that they are hidden 
from theeye ofman. Asan evidence of the almost 
inconceivable strangeness of the bottom of the sea, 
she brought back some of its denizens, both vege- 
table and animal,—the appropriate creatures of 
cold and darkness and the crowding presence of 
the seas,—odd, pulpy, warty fishes, some blind, 
some with eyes greatly developed, some that peer 
their way through these depths with lanterns, and 
a thousand other forms of life equally strange.”’ 

No daring navigator has yet made a voyage of 
twenty thousand leagues in a submarine boat, but 
the feat is possible. Within a year or two, in all 
probability, a submarine vessel will prove its entire 
seaworthiness by crossing the broad Atlantic. 

What other dreams had Jules Verne? His 
“«Cing Semaines en Ballon’’ was one of his most 
improbable tales, until men of scientific attain- 
ments began a serious study of aérial navigation. 
In the balloon story two daring Englishmen at- 
tempt to cross Africa high above the desert and 
the jungle. On the theory that, at different alti- 
tudes, there are air currents moving in various di- 
rections, they argued that they need but find a 
northerly current and they would be blown down 
across the Dark Continent. They constructed, 
therefore, an aérostat. Starting from Zanzibar, 
they soared above Kilima-Njaro, over the country 
of the Nyam-Nyams, above Lake Chad and the 
Kong Mountains, and landed somewhere in French 
Senegambia. 

What a stimulating influence this story seems 
to have had on the adventurous French! Their 
balloon clubs rival their automobile clubs in popu- 
larity. In an air-ship, far more wonderful than 
that of which the novelist dreamed, Santos-Dumont 
has demonstrated the possibility of traveling in the 
air, in any direction, at any altitude, regardless of 
air currents. He has made the circuit of St. Cloud 


| and the Eiffel Tower in half an hour, thus winning 


| francs. 


the Henri Deutsch prize of one hundred thousand 
He has navigated the Monte Carlo seacoast, 


| traveling faster than the steamboats, and he has 





announced his intention of crossing into Africa. 
Other aéronauts have sailed the air with almost 
equal success, and there are some, even, who think 
they can cross Africa, as did Jules Verne’s navi- 
gators, by picking out the favoring air currents. 
What an amount of life and treasure has been 
sacrificed in following the track of the intrepid 
Captain Hatteras! The intangible North Pole, — 
that undiscovered country, the bourne for so many 
travelers who have not returned,—who will say 
that it is not soon to be reached? Nansen made 
the perilous dash over the northern ice and arrived 
at the extreme northern latitude of eighty-six de- 
grees, fourteen minutes; Captain Cagni of the 
Abruzzi expedition followed and touched eighty- 
six degrees, thirty-three minutes. Now the polar 
regions fairly swarm with emulators of Captain 
Hatteras. Lieutenant Robert E. Peary has win- 


| tered at Cape Sabine, and is now, in all probability, 
| struggling to reach the goal. Evelyn B. Baldwin, 


| with the most elaborate outfit ever taken into 
Greenland, is slowly pushing northward, with the 
conviction that he will place the American flag at 
the North Pole this year; and Frithjof Nansen’s 
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hero of ‘‘ Ze Pays des Fourroures,’’ on a floating 
and DAINTY DISHES 

a page out of ‘‘ Ze Sphinx des Glaces ?’’ 

a book. San Francisco was seven days from New 

to Yokohama. Last year a mere boy made the 


‘‘Fram,’’ in charge of Captain Sverdrup, is again 
in the Arctic Ocean, northward bound. It was in 
D ELI CIOUS DRINKS the ‘‘Fram’’ that Nansen made voyage, as did the 
iceberg. As for the story of the ‘‘Belgica’s’’ voy- 
d f age through the antarctic ice, does it not read like 
are made from Phileas Fogg’s famous journey around the world | 
* has been often outdone in the thirty years since he | 
fy A K | R S made his eighty-day record between the covers of | 
B RE KFAST York then, and London was nine. The Trans- 
A siberian Railway was not dreamed of, and it wasa 
journey of forty-two days, via Suez, from London 
circuit of the earth in sixty days. When Jules 
Verne was writing his stories of wonderful voy- 
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Estastisusp 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. structive explosive twenty-one miles out to sea, in 





search of a fleet of steel ships; nor a little boat 
that, without any connection with the shore, could 
be guided under the water to the side of an enemy’s 


ship, and there be made to sink the vessel. 4 
- THE .. Jules Verne’s dreams have been realized. Who Carriages 
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Trial: 3 months for 10c 
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Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, inspiring 
stories. Information, encouragement, advice. 
Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Pho- 
tography, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make and save 
money. How to succeed. Meets universal approval. 
The only successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same time chain 
his interest. One hundred pictures each month. 
See it and be surprised at the feast of good things 
for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
260 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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will be sent to anyone on receipt of postage—2 cents. 
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32-calibre cartridges fora Marlin, Model ¢ 
1892, cost only $5.00 a thousand. P 
32-calibre cartridges for any other re- q 
peater made, cost $12.00 a thousand. Q 
You can save the entire cost of your Marlin 
on the first two thousand cartridges. Why this § 
is so is fully explained in the Marlin Hand (¢ 
Kk for shooters. It alsotells how tocarefor ¢ 
firearms and how to use them. How to load ¢ 
cartridges with the different kinds of black and 
smokeless powders. It ro trajectories, ve- 
locities, penetrations and 1000 other points of § 
interest to sportsmen. 198 pages. Free, if you ¢ 
will send stamps for postage to r 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. ¢ 
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A Shakespearean Classic 


FREE 


If you do not own a com- 
plete Shakespeare, or if 
you own a complete set 
and the Notes are not 
sufficiently full and clear, 
if there are no satisfac- 
tory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no 
Helps to the study of the 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique essayis 
sold by other publishers at so centsacopy. With it 
we will send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate, representing a scene 
from one of the plays, and hints regarding the study of 
the plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you 
some information regarding the best Shakespeare ever 
published, and it is made only to reliable men and wo- 
men. Send name and address and six cents in stamps 
to pay postage. Mention SuccEss when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, (Dept. E) 
78 Fifth Avenue, = = = «= New Yerk, 
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SUCCESS 


**Success”’ Free Scholarships in Amer- 
ica’s Leading Schools and Colleges 


[® pursuance of a plan long since conceived and 
now carefully matured, the publishers of 
Success have determined to establish and sup- 
port a ‘*Success Bureau of Education’’ for the 
purpose of helping young men and women, boys 
and girls, to obtain an education. Its function is, 
and will be, to advise with young people upon the 
best methods of self-training to reach a desired 
goal, and to suggest and provide ‘‘the ways and 
means’’ for obtaining the necessary money. 

It would be strange, indeed, if SuccEss, which 
has always urged upon its readers the advan- 
tage possessed by the educated man over the un- 
educated in the struggle of life, should fail to seize 
the first opportunity for rendering to its readers 
such assistance in securing an education as it may 
be possible for it to give; and, feeling as we now 
do, that the approach of the long, summer, school 
vacation is a propitious time for commencing the 
great work which we have in mind, it is with pecu- 
liar pleasure that we make this preliminary an- 
nouncement of our plans. 

In the first place, we cannot, of course, give you 
outright, nor can we loan you, sums of money,—even 
if it were wise, for your own sake, to do so. Noth- 
ing in this world is worth much unless it is earned. 
Nothing is worse for character than attainment 
without effort. All that we can do is to familiarize 
ourselves thoroughly with your needs, and to point 
out some way or ways in which you can achieve 
your ambition. 

One of the best ways that we know of is to se- 
cure a membership in our ‘‘Success Scholarship 
Staff.’’ This may be had without money or price, 
but at least two good references—one of which 
may be to your pastor or teacher—are essential. 
We shall be glad to give you full information by 
private letter. 

You should state in your letter of application :— 

1.—Your age and previous educational training. 

2.—The purpose or life-work which you have 
in mind for which the higher training is desired. 

3.—The school or college which you wish next to 
attend. You should send us, if possible, with your 
letter, a catalogue of this school or college, the 
name of the course which you wish to take, and 
its length in months, terms, or years. 

4.—The amount of time which you now have 
at your disposal for money-making work, and the 
amount of time which you could give to it during 
the summer months. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, such advice and 
suggestions as your case seems to call for will be 
sent you as promptly as possible, and our plan of 
membership in the ‘‘Success Scholarship Staff”’ 
will be explained in detail. 

Out of many thousand schools and colleges in 
America, covering all branches of work, we are 
making arrangements with several hundred for 
Success scholarships. A preliminary list of the 
institutions chosen by us is now ready and will be 
sent on request. It includes:— 

1.—Colleges and universities. 

2.—Scientific and technical institutions and 
schools. 

3.— Business colleges and schools, 

4.— Conservatories and schools of music. 

5.—Schools of art and illustration. 

6.— Schools of oratory. 

7.— Normal schools. 

8.—Special schools of language. 

9.—Schools of special industries. 

10.— Correspondence schools. 

Additions to our list of scholarship-contracts 
are being rapidly made, and we will gladly wel- 
come any suggestions for further additions, as well 
as make every reasonable effort to comply with 
the wishes of applicants as to the institution 
which he or she may desire to attend. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 
THE SuccEss BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
University Building, 

Washington Square, New York. 


+] * 
«Character is the poor man’s capital.”” 
7 + 


We must use no words that we are not prepared to back up 
with deeds.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Vv Vv 
“ There is just one road to honor and success,and that lies along 
the eg of unselfishness and sincerity of purpose and absolute 
truth.’ 
’ ’ 


I have thought how careful one ought to be to be kind and 


thoughtful to his old friends. It is so soon too late to be good 


to them, and then one is always sorry.—SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
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Fitzsimmons 
Will Teach 
VOU to be 
Healthy 


and Strong 


Perfect health casts out disease, and per- 
fect health is a thing that I can give you. 

Intelligent physical culture, such as I am 
teaching, will give you healthy circulation, 
steady nerves, firm muscles and a clear brain. 
I can make you healthy, quick, supple and 
muscular. My own unsurpassed physical 
condition is entirely due to my own system 
of training. What I have done for myself 
I can do for you. 

I worked out the system myself, and have 
been practicing it and teaching it to others 
for years. However run down, ill, or weak 
you may be, I can build you up. My 
system is 


The best and most intelli- 
gent system of Physical 
Culture in the world. 


I can teach it to YOU by mail. 

Follow my advice and I will make you 
stronger, healthier and happier than you 
ecer thought you could be. 


You will need no more medicine, for you 
will be as well as I am. I can cure your 
dyspepsia; I can prevent appendicitis, and 
I can preserve you from nervous prostration. 

Mine is a scientific and individual 
method of instruction. I plan the exercises 
to fit you, gradually building you up to your 
proper condition. Afterwards I teach you 
how to keep yourself in perfect health. 

Every pupil of mine has the benefit of my 
personal and individual attention. I write 
a separate personal letter to each pupil tel- 
ling him just what to do and how to do it, 
after I have made a careful study of his case. 
Photographs and letters keep me constantly 
informed of my pupils’ progress, so that I 
can tell just how they are getting along as 
well as if I had them at my side. All my 
hard won experience is at my pupils’ ser- 
vice. I am doing this thing myself. 

No apparatus is used in my method. It is 
a system of exact and scientific physical cul- 
ture for busy people who use their brains, It 
helps men and women to work and to think. 

Write to me and I will send you a book- 
let telling you more particularly what I can 
do to make men and women physically per- 
fect, as well as giving you information con- 
cerning terms. Address 


THE ROBERT FITZSIMMONS INSTITUTE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


Bensonhurst, New York. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
fror =" + wee err than all other makes 
comoine: 


Challenge "Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS@€ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston, Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO C0., | 


163 Boylston Street, w = «= 
te 


LABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


EVERY WOMAN 
May possess the charm of a 
lovely complexion by theuseof 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
It soothes, freshens, clears, 
beautifies, preserves a_ fine 
complexion, restores a faded 
one, Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream Tints. 50 cents per box. Of druggists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY & CO.,Prench Perfumers,125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


GO INTO BUSINESS ON 
OUR CAPITAL. 


















cat 
BIG PROFITS. SMALL INVESTMENT. 4 
WE EXTEND YOU CREDIT. Only few dollars 
down, balance monthly payments. The BIG 5 
PROFIT you can make and our confidence in the = 
business prompts us to make this very liberal m 
offer. None of your time required my th | s 
minutes evenings. Locate our Newly Patented . 
Mechanical Salesman in public_ places and 
they'll MAKE BIG MONEY for you. Hundredsare 
doing it, so can you. Men,women and children 
patronize the machines, and get Shelled, Roast- 
ed, Buttered and Salted Peanuts. Natritious, 
Delicious and Appetizing. Ever rybody likes 
them. Nearly all profit. GREATEST MONEY 
MAKER KNOWN. Machines return cost in few 
weeks. Investment easily doubled in three 
months. Try one machine and you’ll be sure to 
order more. Write to-day and we'll tell you 


all about our installment plan. 
ENTERPRISE gg MACHINE CO., 
SS Franklin St., CHICA 


THE PERFECTION. 
7-9 Warren St., NEW YORK. 5!"s Proof. Water Proof. 





Residences 


ae | Itistic Homes 


608 PAGE BOOK OF DES! 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 31.00" 


The Cottage Builder 
issued Monthly 

$1 per annum, Sample 1Oc. 

Purchasers of 608-page book 

will require no other, as it is the 

largest published. Will send with 

Cottage-Builder 1 yr. $1.50. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
Architect, 104 7th St. ,St. Louis, Mo. 




















Any of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any- 


where on QQ Day. s’ Free Trial. 


How can we do this? ay. ause we manu- 

facture in our own factory all vehicles 

we sell. Get one of our free money- 

saving catalogues. 

KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 

MFG. CO., Station 27, Kalamaz an. 
Free Trial P 





you,furnis! 
™ outfits and a 
at os surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIBLD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
and General Public 


: Entertainment 
apply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHeAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St. Dept.232, Chicago 


Writers’ Aid. 


Have you talent? Then be a writer. Pu i ing 
stories and articles. Send stamp for Sooner Ww" WHAT RITER 

NEED. Manuscripts examin 

Writers’ Aid Association, 150 CS, Nassau Street, New York City. 
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THE FIGHTING BLOOD 
A Story for Memorial Day 


Lucy BAKER JEROME 


It was a circular grass-covered plot on the outer 

edge of the cemetery, and the low stone wall 
sutrounding it was defaced and sunken in many 
places. An oblong tablet, supporting two monu- 
mental urns, rested in the center, and it was 
heaped high with wreaths and blossoms, the trib- 
ute of a nation to its honored dead. The inscrip- 
tion bore the name of one of the most famous 
generals of the Civil War, but Lucinda Randall, 
sitting idly on top of the rough coping, surveyed 
the memorial stone with gloomy eyes. At that 
moment she was wondering, as she had wondered 
many times before in her twenty-five years, if life 
were all that she had been led to believe that she 
would find it. In spite of her fixed belief in the 
general correctness of the scheme of the universe, 
she could not refrain from thinking that there 
were some things that she would have arranged 
differently. That very morning, in a despondent 
mood, she had confronted her cares and troubles, 
drawn up before her in formidable array, and, 
after a severe struggle with her common sense, 
had finally owned herself defeated. Usually, Lu- 
cinda was a person on whom the perplexities of 
life sat lightly; but about every six weeks, as she 
put it, she was obliged to ¢#znk, and the result 
was always disastrous. It was in this mood that, 
sitting there, the fresh, strong wind, straight from 
the ocean, whipping loose strands of her black hair 
from their fastenings, and buffeting her slight figure 
like a live thing, she withdrew her gaze from the 
wave-washed horizon, and looked again at the 
stone. 

“Killed, while gallantly leading a forlorn 
charge,’’ she said, aloud. ‘‘That I can under- 
stand. The heroism of the moment, the wild charge 
in the glory and blaze of battle; sudden, swift ex- 
tinction, exulting in the face of death, that is a 
glorious way to die; but to wear out one’s life in 
the tragedy of the commonplace, one’s worst foe 
oneself, that is dying by inches: it is worse,—it is 
a living death.’’ 

Her eyes suddenly widened as she perceived a 
figure on the other side of the mound silhouetted 
against the sky. It was that of an old man, bent 
and shrunken with age, but Lucinda noticed the 
square set of the shoulders, the attempt at carry- 
ing them well set back, and a general air of alert 
briskness, which, to her observant eyes, pro- 
claimed him an old ex-soldier. He climbed the 
wall stiffly, his eyes fixed upon the sunken grave, 
with the flowers piled high above it, and the flut- 
tering flags at either end. Wheeling sharply, as 
he reached the spot, he stood erect, and gave a 
smart military salute, with a precision evidently 
born of long training; then, stooping, he placed 
on the grave a small bunch of dandelions that he 
carried. 

Then he turned to Lucinda, smiling cordially. 

‘‘T reckon you think this kind of strange,’’ he 
said, speaking with a Western accent, and laying 
one hand tenderly on the stone, ‘‘ but I’ ve saluted 
the general every Memorial Day for twenty years, 
Miss; I’ve followed him in many a battle, and I 
do n’t forget; and somehow I can’t think that the 
general does, either.’’ His shining eyes looked 
across the tablet at the girl. ‘‘ Maybe he did you 
a kindness, too, Miss ?’’ he asked, sympathetically. 
‘«He did many a one in his day, I'll be bound.”’ 

The girl flashed a pleased look at him. 

‘«General Eastwood was my uncle,’’ she said, 
simply. 

The old soldier's face beamed. 

‘*Your uncle, Miss? ’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘Well, 
I’ve wondered many a day if I should ever be 
lucky enough to run across any of the general's 
kin; but my time is getting so short now that I'd 
about given up hoping.’’ He reached his hand 
impulsively across the grave to the girl. 

She took it, smiling in comprehension. 

‘«T am always glad to meet anyone who served 
under my uncle,’’ she said, winningly. ‘‘I have 
often heard my mother tell how much he thought 
of his men.”’ 

‘‘That’s right, too,’’ said the soldier, eagerly. 
‘¢ Why, Miss, the day we made that charge at 
it was hotter than blazes, and the general was in 
the thick of it, and always at the front, Miss, 
always at the front.’’ 
ger, warningly,—‘‘Don't you forget that. The 
bullets were flying like hail, and the general was 
sitting his horse like an iron man, and we were 
plunging after him, when Dick Fallon’s horse was 
shot under him, and he tumbled on the ground 
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The Only Watch 
Carrying a Life 


Insurance Policy. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
is guaranteed to keep good 
time for one year. It will 
give splendid service for 


ten years, 


For sale by 25,000 dealers, ot 
sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 
Every one should have 
our booklet showing all our 
watches. Send for it—it's free, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept 30 67 Cortlandt St.,N.Y. 








HOW TO BREATHE FOR 


Health, Strength a2 
Endurance 


READ 
“Lung and Muscle Culture” 


the most instructive book ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of 


BREATHING and 
EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated ; including 
a chart of valuable exercises for the 
development of the lungs and muscu- 
lar system. Book and chart, 10 cts. 


P. von BOECKMANN,R.S., 
Pose by the author 1137 Hartford Bidg., 
“Breaking a Chain.”” |} UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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with all persons bee East of Chicago to pay you in cash 
the con f your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our 
property rand find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
or in case you buy to credit cost of the fare to you on your purchase 
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2" the world have one of the grandest ———— ofa lifetime for 
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we guarantee 
$10 SECURES $480 | LoT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 


full particulars of WQOD, HARMON & GO., 
256-7 Broadway, Dept. ‘‘F. 5,” - NEW YORK. 


Learn Photography. 


A profitable, pleasant profession, learned at 
small expense. For catalog and particulars 
address Department XX. 


The Guerin College of Photography, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Buy Cameras and Photo Bom game 
Direct at Factory Pri 


Ey $5 VIVE 


100 Pictures #,%%°, 


Each 20 Times oy = 
jeree Art Katalo — Send 5c. for 
full size sq ueegesd pb 


VIVE MEG. COMPANY, Dept. D, 


Western Springs, Ill. CHICAGO suburb, 


ENERGETIC AGENTS OR MERCHANTS 
MAKE $100.00 WEEKLY 


selling our American ARC Pressure Gas Lamps—750 
Candle Power. Beat Electric Are Lights. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Latest improvements. Only lamps 
made with Air Pressure oe e. A le and a 
solutely safe. Fully — $10.00 up. 
Sample, half price. Also 50 styles f pone Hi og 
Grade Gravity Lamps. Positively lowest prices. 
clusive territory. rite for Catalogue. 

AMERICAN LIGHTING CO., 
Dept. B. N., 112 Michigan St., Chicago, DL 
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right alongside of the general. Dick expected it 
to be the last of him, for the cavalry was sweeping 
solid over the field. Was it? No, indeed! The gen- 
eral just swooped down on him sideways, and lifted 
him across his saddle bow, and led the charge 
just the same. Dick never forgot that. I’ve heard 
him tell it over and over, and not one of those 
who saw it ever forgot it, either. Oh, I tell you, 
Miss,’’—the old man chuckled, carried out of him- 
self by the memory of brave war days, and be- 
coming loquacious in praise of his hero,—‘‘there 
never was anything could daunt the old general. 
He had the real blood in him, —the fighting blood, 
we called it. Nothing ever beat it yet.’’ He turned 
to the girl, his eyes luminous with feeling, and 
his white hair blowing in the wind. Her gaze was 
fastened on the vanishing line of smoke from an 
ocean steamer, and the old soldier looked disap- 
pointed. 

‘«T think,’’ Lucinda said, slowly, her hands un- 
consciously destroying the daisies that she held, 
‘that there are, perhaps, some things which, if 
the general had had them to endure, might have 
conquered even the fighting blood.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you believe it, Miss,’’ began the old 
soldier, stoutly, but a glance at her downcast face 


checked him. ‘Yes, Miss?’’ he said, interrog- 
atively. 
‘‘Yes, I do,’’ she said, more firmly. ‘‘There 


are forms of battle of which the general had no 
conception. It is so different with a man! His 
life was one of action, vivid, stirring action, and 


each act was applauded bya nation. He stood 
high in the estimation of men. He had wealth, 
power,and fame. Did he ever know,’’—she went 


on, stormily,—‘‘what it means simply to exist, 
to spend one’s life in waiting, till your youth and 
strength and hope are gone? Did he ever know 
the humiliating sensation of failure? Did he ever 
mean well, and try hard, and have it all end in 
defeat? No! he never knew these things. Even 
his courage might have given way before such 
overwhelming odds as these.’’ 

The soldier's stiff features melted into sympa- 
thetic lines at the girl’s outburst, but his faith in 
his hero was not to be shaken. 

‘«No, Miss,’’ he said, patiently. ‘‘ Begging your 
pardon, for I can see that you must have had a 
hard battle yourself, to talk like this, but even 
all you say would n’t have made the general give 
in.’ His eyes met hers. ‘It's harder for a 
woman,’’ he said, gently. 

The girl’s eyes filled at the words, but she kept 
her head defiantly high. 

‘IT have lost all that I cared for in the world,’’ 
she said, steadily, ‘‘and there’s only left mea big, 
empty, starving heart, that gnaws at me night and 
day.’’ She looked at the brave old face wistfully. 
‘‘Do you think that the general could have borne 
that?’’ she asked. 

The old soldier felt a sudden queer tightening 
of his throat. He looked at the girlish figure in 
its rough blue serge, then hastily rose, striking his 
stick firmly into the gravel path. ll the old 
martial fire and vigor were in his bearing as he 
stood in front of her. He felt intuitively that it 
was a case where action of some kind was needed. 

‘‘The general would ever have given up, 
Miss,’’ he almost shouted, all the more sturdily 
because conscious of an unwonted tremor in his 
tones, which he wanted to conceal. ‘Never! 
There wasn’t anything that he could n’t have 
borne, and anyone with fighting blood in his veins 
ought to feel that way, too. Anyone belonging to 
the general is just bound to stand by his colors!’’ 

The girl looked up quickly, her lips parted, 
and her face was suffused with an inward glow. 

He met her look directly. 

‘«And you his blood, Miss !’’ he said, reproach- 
fully, —‘‘the fighting blood!’’ 

The words stirred the girl’s senses, like a call to 
arms. She sprang quickly to her feet, sweeping 
her long skirts aside, and drawing her lithe figure 
to its full height. 

‘*You' re right,’’ she said, abruptly. ‘‘The fight- 
ing blood does not give in. What is your name? 
‘Macallon ?’ Now, Mr. Macallon, we’ re ready for 
the enemy. Hurrah for the banner of the fight- 
ing blood!’’ She smiled brightly at the old man, 
who, instantly divining her changed mood, and 
catching the spirit of excitement, swung involun- 
tarily around. Together they saluted the grave, 


the old and the young eyes flashing in unison. 
The clear note of a departing bugle lent color and 
reality to the scene. 
vered on the air. 

‘’ Tention!’’ he piped, 
Forward, march!’’ 


The old man’s voice qua- 


shrilly. ‘‘Eyes front! 
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GERMAN .:-.- 
FROM THE VERY & P. A IN 4§ a 


FIRST LESSON 
““* * The Language-Phone 


Method is perfection; it is 
pleasure and not work, to 
study.” 
Miss G. C. FRIEND, 
53 North Adams Street, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, 





























“TI consider your Language- 
Phone one of the greatest 
wonders of the age.” 

Mrs, C. E, PALMER, 

1230 North Cascade Ave., 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


“Often my friends ask me 
how I gained such complete 
mastery of Spanish, and I 
always recommend the Lan- 
guage-Phone Method.” 

E. C, HENDRIX, 
Tampa, Fla. 


“* * * Tam perfectly delight- 
ed with the speaking records. 
They are just as clear and dis- 
tinct as at first, although in 
constant use since coming to 
hand.” 

R. HEwTON, 
Lachine, Canada. 








(Her First French Lesson) 


(Studying « Spanish) 


The Language-Phone Method 


UNDREDS of pupils of the INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES will tell you that we 
make the study of French, German and Spanish easy and delightful, even to those who have little 
aptitude. This is accomplished through the LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, which is the out- 
growth and culmination of the world-famous Rosenthal Common-sense System of Practical 

Linguistry endorsed by more than 800,000 teachers and pupils, including professional and business 
men and women. Dr. Rosenthal, under the auspices of our College, of which he is the head, has 
developed his method to ultimate perfection through his series of Special Phonographic Master- 
Records prepared by a new and wonderful process and a study and complete mastery of fongiga 
languages is thereby made simple and fascinating even for the children. 


You learn French, German or Spanish, just as a 
foreigner learns English—by hearing it spoken | 


The LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD gives you a most skillful teacher which you can have all to 
yourself all the time if you like; it speaks slowly or fast at your will, repeating words, phrases, sen- 
tences and lessons once or a hundred times if necessary; it brings out every syllable and accent to a 
nicety; it gives you ten times the service at one-tenth the expense of the old way; it is, indeed, a 
2zoth Century marvel as you will gladly admit when you find that it teaches you so quickly, easily and 
pleasantly, to read, speak and understand a foreign tongue. 





The New York Times says: This is without doubt 
the simplest, quickest an 
in existence. 


The Review of Reviews, London and New York, 
most practical method says: ‘It is designed to create an entire revolution in 
the study and teaching of foreign languages.” 


SPECIAL OFFER TO “SUCCESS”? READERS 


THE regular price of the complete Language-Phone equipment, consisting of a full set of 10 Rosen- 

thal text-books, the Phone, the Listening-Device and a complete set of 25 perfected and tested 
Rosenthal Speaking-Records, is $67.50, but for advertising purposes, we have decided to place a limited 
number of these equipments among SUCCESS readers, who first apply, at a special price of $40.00—$5.00 
cash and $5.00 monthly, if you like—it being under- 
stood that those taking advantage of this reduced 
price shall send a brief weekly progress-letter to 
Dr. Rosenthal for three weeks after they begin 
studying, the College to have the privilege of quot- 
ing from these letters in its advertising literature. 

Exercises prepared by pupils may also be 
sent for examination and correction (free of 
charge) by Dr. Rosenthal and his corps of trained 
linguists. 

A reduction is made to those having Dr. 























International College of Languages, New York. 

Iam a SUCCESS reader and herewith enclose $5.00,* for 
which please send me the complete equipment for the 
EE ee eo Ee tLanguage, consisting of Phone, 
Listening Device, 25 Records and a full set of 10 Rosen- 
thal Text-Books. I agree nad pay balance of $35.coin 7 
monthly payments of $5.00 ea 

Our confidence that you will be satisfied is so great 
that we will take back the equipment if returned prepaid, 
undamaged, in three days, and refund your money. 





Rosenthal’s text-books or owning a graphophone POE 5 incite cnn Cekhevies aman vaiaee-anten tee 
or phonograph. - 

A single Language-Phone equipment serves | (547 cont aiiowed vo those ming ful cash paynenta 
for the entire .family. + (Specify which Language you want.) 


Write to us for full particulars. 








International ee of Languages,” New vor.” 














Study Elec Home. 


GE are now making a special offer to new students. With the aid of 

our free electrical outfit we present an exceptional opportunity for 
any one to study electrical engineering at home by mail, Electricians 
have the greatest chances for 


SUCCESS IN SALARY AND POSITION 


greater in fact than in any other profession. We have helped many to 
success. We can do it for you, too. Thomas A. Edison and hundreds 
of others endorse our Institute. Write for our free illustrated book “ Can 


Electrical Outfit 

FREE Studen 
I Become an Electrical Engineer?’”’ Courses in ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEERING. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGINEERING, ME- 


CHANICAL DRAWING, TELEPHONY, TELEGRAP Hy. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC 
MoTORMAN’S Course, SHORT ELECTRICAL CouRSE, DyYNAMO TENDER’S COURSE, X-RAYS, MATHEMATICS, 


i= Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 















COMPLETE 




















A MAKE 








Ce @] ® ]O88288B8BB8B]2B9 | For our Graduates in Bookkeep- 
IN BLAGK AND WHITE, @ POSITIONS emer ag er tg OR ie 
BY MAIL. It will enable you = | 


Best facilities in the JF to prepare you ques for a good, i paying 
earn from $20 to $50 per week. Others position. Largest, best and chea Eetabli ished 1850. Na- 
are doing it; why not you? We teach | tional reputation and patronage. 25,000 students sent out. Results 
tt thoroughly and suecessfuly. Hun- count. Living expenses and tuition lowest. Write us at once 


“~ - - Sratantes testify to our abil- for catalogue "I full ndi: ulars. State mail or resident instruction, 


can earn —— eo hile learn- 
A wns lesson—one finished study li > 
5 PO RTRAITS 8 by 10 in. and beautifully iliustrated dia n a oO Is 
art prospectus sent free. Write NOW. 
@ un ERSITY ART SCHOOL, A. 801 Atwood Bldg., —a> AQ, 5 v t B | TI 
WSVeVeEBVeEVeSsOF | 26 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Through a remarkable system of profit-sharing 


investment certificates, which are practically demand 
notes, six great industrial enterprises in St. Louis 
working co-operatively have increased their business 


over one thousand per cent, and their resources from 
1 few thousands to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in two years. The investors in those certificates 


received during the past year alone (1901) a total of 
66 per cent in profits on their investment. Under 
this plan the investor can withdraw part or all of his 
investment at ANY time he wishes, the same as 
though deposited in a savings bank, and takes abso- 
lutely no risk. During 1901, three of these enter- 
prises were a heavy source of expense. Now all of 
them are developed to the point of large profits, and 
one of them is the largest of its sort in the world. 
A new issue of these certificates which promises to 
be even more successful than the last, is now being 
made in order to develop a new enterprise. The 
nature of the plan makes it necessary to scatter 
these certificates widely, and in sums never exceed- 
ing $500, owing to the ability of the investor to with- 
draw his investment at a moment’s notice. If you 
have from $10 to $500 you wish to invest where you 
can withdraw it instantly, where it will be absolutely 
secure, where it will pay you in cash the first of each 
month a handsome profit, and where if it remains to 
maturity (2 years) it is sure to double if not many 
tin juadruple, send for ‘‘ Book K,” and bank refer- 
ences of THE DEVELOPMENT & INVESTMENT Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The College of Journalism 


MurRAT HALsSTEAD, President, 

The press of America has en- 
dorsed this institution. 300 
of our students have obtained 
™ positions since taking up this 
instruction. Newspapers are 
} sending to us for trained re- 
porters. Instruction individ- 
ual. Study at home. 

THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 

Perin Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send ten cents in stamps for Prospectus. 























PERSONAL INSTRUCTION IN 


DO NY ecuty ese eae 


228 is limited to 100 students so that each student receives the 
me ial criticism of the teacher—this is the only course making 
thi sa feature of its work. The Lewis Course is the only one 


Indorsed by John Wanamaker 
who says “Your course is thorough, practical and based on the 


req nts of the modern advertiser.”’ Endorsed by over five 
hu a nett lents and business men. Terms: monthly pay- 
ments > suit. New class now starting. Mention this paper and 
get t WwW prospectus. 


KE. ST. ELMO LEWIS, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, protitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc. 


AUCHT BY MAIL 
by our successful system in personal men 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 
managing editor of the Washington Post, 
Successful students everywhere. Write for 
illustrated booklet on Journalism. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


Established in 1896, 




















18-48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
nee hy 

QOK-KEEPING trent 
Penmanship 





ete., thoroughly tanght by mail or personally, day and 
evening. We always secure poguions for grains ales of 
complete commercial course. Catalog free. 


NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 


81 East 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A. B. L., President, 








Teaching and recitin mivately by by 


sketching and magazine illustrating, lette: 


ete. Best methods. Students en 
illustrators. The HEEB be 3 
and guidance. Prepares qui oly ay 


Oldest, largest. most respo’ aens m 
—— Schoo! 4 in \-y ewan “Wal postal today’ tor for 
nsolici testimonials and 


wig e004 oF ILGURTRATING<NC.) 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 











Offers in applied Ghectricity. bs lete in one year. 
Students taught ‘the aceaal oe ofe a ee aloe 
namos, motors, of power 
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A Novel Amateur Photograph Contest | 


THE grand prize to be awarded at the end of the 
contest isa novelty. Each month two prizes will 

be given, —the first, three dollars, and the second, 
two. Photographs must be received between 
the first and the last day of the month. The 
prize-winning photographs will be published in 
SucCcEss, and, at the end of the contest, in Oc- 
tober, our readers will be asked to decide which 
one of all the pictures published merits the 
prize,—a handsome album containing all the 
photographs submitted in the contest. As there 
will doubtless be photographs from every part of 
the country, this will be something that every en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer will value very 
highly. The following rules govern the contest :— 

1.—Pictures will be judged according to their 
artistic merit and their general interest. 

2.—Photographs should not be less than two by 
three inches in size, unmounted, and should be 
mailed flat. 

3.-—On the back of each photograph the name 
and address of the artist must be written, and ac- 
companying each should be a descriptive article 
of not more than fifty words. 


~ + 


The Prize-Winners 


The prizes for the best-written postals were 
awarded to the following: Miss Margaret Ken- 
nedy, Tacubaya, Mexico City, Mex. ; E. B. Templer, 
Norway, New York; Alice J. Stull, Farmer's Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania; Amy Bordwell, Jackson, Mich- 
igan; Nina Mathison, Union, Ontario, Canada; 
W. E. Hanna, Waverly, Ontario, Canada; Mellie 
Timlin, Fisher, Pennsylvania; Adolph Schules, 
New York City, N.Y. ; Zilda J. Brown, Farmington, 
Maine; R. W. Conover, Riverside, New Jersey. 


Another Reading Contest with Twice as Many Prizes 


The first contest brought out merely general 
facts, but we are now going to come down to spe- 
cific cases. We want to carry out the wishes of 
our young friends. We want each one, therefore, 
to name, on a postal card, —for letters will not be 
considered, —the story or article that he or she likes 
best in this number of Success. Also tell the rea- 
son why. This time, we will give twenty prizes 
instead of ten, so there will be just twice as many 
chances to win. Each prize will be any Marden 
book that the winner may choose. All postals 
must bear the age, name, and address of the 
sender, and must be mailed not later than June 1, 
Ig02. The names of the prize-winners will be an- 
nounced in the August SUCCEss. 


What Boys and Girls Like to Read 


Hundreds of boys and girls in every part of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and South 
America, in competing in the March contest, have 
sent postal cards telling what kinds of reading they 
like best. About ninety-eight per cent of the 
writers put stories of adventure at the head of their 
lists, and many of them added that they preferred 
to read true stories of adventure. 

Next to such tales, the preference is for stories 
of accomplishment, especially of achievement 
under difficulties. One boy wrote: ‘‘I like to read 
about things that other fellows have done; it 
makes me want to do them, too.’’ Quite a num- 
ber of the writers, mostly girls, like fairy tales and 
stories of interesting and amusing events of home 
life. The following postal-card story, although we 
presume it was not written by a very young girl, 
well expresses the views of a majority of the 
writers :— 

Small children like fairy and other imaginative 


tales best, for imagination and memory are the 
strongest faculties of the mind in childhood. Older 











ones prefer stories of action and adventure, either 
true ones or “‘made up."’ Biographies and bio- 
graphical sketches, if written in an interesting 
manner, are also favorites, and produce a greater 
effect upon character than any other class of lit- 
erature; for the young readers feel that they tell 
of real life; and the readers think, ‘‘ What man 
has done, man can do."’ Children are fond of 
poetry, strong in rhythm, if the words are not 
above their comprehension. 
MARGARET KENNEDY, Tacubaya, Mexico City, Mex. 
a 


a 


The Favorite Juvenile Writers 


Dr. A. E. Bostwick, chief of the  anseay 
department of the New York Public Library, has 
been making a similar investigation of the kind 
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pn é AT Earn £300 More 
a =e a year since enrolling. Have 


shorter hours and better 
prospects.” That’s what our 
students say. Young men, some on 
farms, others in offices, shops and fac- 
| tories have spent their spare time, pos- 
U sibly an hour a day, under our instruc- 
tion and, in a few months, have more 
than doubled their wages. What better 
way to coin spare time? 
This school places many advantages of Boston's 
famous educational institutions within the reach 
of ambitious young men. A few 


Free Scholarships 


«IN... 


fetus’ ENGINEERING i, 


(each course including Mechanical Drawing) 


will be awarded to early applicants. The only 
expense is the actual cost of instruction papers 
and postage. 


Handbook describing courses, methods 
and regular terms; also letters regarding 
the school from students, graduates and 
prominent manufacturers will be sent 
to any reader of SUCCEss. 
American School of Correspond 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Free Tuition! 


Bookkeeping Shorthand 


rouars MORE MONEY 


TO EARN 
GRANT UNIVERSITY courses are attractive and up-to-date 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


Courses in Mathematics, Electric Power and Lighting, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, ey Stationary Engineering. 
Write to-day for Special Offer A. 

For Free Prospectus, further icmation. etc., address, 


GRANT UNIVERSITY (Chartered) 
Box 2390. Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Can We Help You? 


We find for Employers on short notice, no matter where located 
——-- capable, reliable and experienced help, male or female, 
or any and every position or grade of e a. Cashiers. 
Teachers, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, ae eraphers Agents, ete. alt 

also find positions 
oO ma 
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trades, Railroad, Domestic and Farm H 
or employment for worthy persons in ah "walks of life. 

where you live. Our system is perfect and successful. Write for our 
plan and application blank stating your wants. Enclose stamp to 


National Empioyers Supply Co., Newark, New York State. 
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a Rt te new Ry 4-3 
“ond 
ThA AME! a ; a 
my ot ts 
rm kind ever 
published, Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
3. Stamps to cover postage. Ask also for free sam 
Z : CoP | the Phono-Mete, a no See paper: exclu- 
ae ay: S Sau The 
ite 1s ‘OL, ‘FOR ‘STAMMERERS, 
170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. ANDREW LEwis. 











Hundreds of pupils have bow cured at the Pioneer 
Stammering School. 18 YEARS’ ora 
LELED SUCCESS. Unequaled_ references. 
ge book sent free. The Philadelphia Institute 
‘or Stagnanerers. 1083, 1048 Sp. Garden St., Philadel- 
phi . JOHNSTON, Founder and president, 
vho omel “himself after stammering © years. 


18th YEAR | atiantic City, Ne Je 


STAMMERING 


Permanently Removed. Pay Us No Seren Until 

ve You ome pe Natural Booklet of 
jh Method Free. Natural Saeastea Institute, 
29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


STAMMERERS 


Bemanently cured at the Penna. Inst. Indorsed Oy, A. Pt peter, 
dent Girard College, Philadelphia. For’ boo 
Caspar C. Garrigues, Pres., 40th & Brown, Phi Ee Pa. 


Most speedy permanent Educational 
STU | | ~R Cure Guaranteed. LEAST Expense. 
* Address VOICE SCHOOL, Salem, W.Va. 


PACKARD 


OMMERCIAL SCH 
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101 East Sea. St., N. ¥. Phone 101-18. 
Forty-fou ry in pies young people 
ia Fesponelbig a EVENING SESSION NS. 

It must please you—and may pay you—to read Catalogue U, which may be bad for the asking. 
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leading authors were selected, and ten children, 
five boys and five girls, in each of the thirteen 
branches of the New York Public Library, were 
asked several questions about those authors. 
Among the questions were the following: Which 
of these authors have you read? Which ones do 
you like? Which do you like best? From 
which do you learn the most? Which do you think 
writes the best English? The answers received 
were compiled by Francis Whiting Halsey and 
were recently published in the New York‘‘ Times,”’ 
in the following table :— 
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The Powell Correspondence System 
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Lik || Like Learn Best 
Read ike || Best Most || English 
Authors as cae ae ita a ee 
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DVERTISING 
INSTRUCTION 


Phenomenal Success—tTuition to be Advanced 


: oe success of the Powell System of Advertising Instruction by Mail has been so pro- 
nounced and rapid that it has become necessary to restrict its advertising and announce 
that the total number of students will soon reach the limit, after which new applicants will 
be obliged to wait until others complete the course. 
And when this limit is reached, the tuition fee will be advanced nearly double, because 
Mr. Powell’s methods are so thorough that they are worth double. By limiting the number 
of students he is able to give each his personal: attention, which is a contrast to schools 
claiming ‘‘ more than all others combined.’’ Mr. Powell knows the dangers of the ‘‘large’’ 
school, with its army of clerks acting the role of instructor, and he consequently limits the 
classes to intelligent students under his exclusive teaching; therefore he must be paid more 
than the machine school. Add all this to the undisputed fact that George H. Powell has stood 
at the very head of the advertising profession for years and years, and you have another 
reason for his success as a teacher of scientific publicity. 


SEND FOR THE POWELL PROSPECTUS 


A beautiful booklet shedding much light on the study of advertising, and giving high endorse- 
ments from successful students of note and from the most famous Advertising authorities of 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN PRIZES FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS 


WE are going to have four prize-contests that 

should interest every wide-awake, ambi- 
tious boy and girl, for they have been arranged 
to suit the taste of everyone. The contests are 
worth engaging in, even if you should not win 
a prize. The following rules will govern each 
contest: (1.) General interest and originality 
will be the standard used in judging. (2.) Each 
article should contain three hundred words or 
less, written with a pen or a typewriter, on one 
side of the paper only, and mailed flat. (3.) The 
prizes in each contest are as follows: First, ten 
dollars; second, eight dollars; third, five dol- 
lars; fourth, two dollars. (4.) All articles 
should be mailed before August I, 1902. An- 
nouncement of awards will be made in the 
October number. (5.) The name and address 
of the sender should be plainly written on the 
manuscript, and postage enclosed for its return, 
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: : “ ; : America who know what the best methods are. This Prospectus is by far the clearest exposition 
e, if desired. Some of the articles which do not of the advertising science ever published, and it is of profound interest to young men and women 
* win prizes may be accepted by us, and paid for. wishing to qualify for positions awaiting them at $25 a week and up. A book, too, of general in- 
- Address all articles for the contest to SUCCESS terest to business men, Not a hodge-podge, but a well written and clearly defined treatise of real 
er : . sy 4s : , ~: value. Address 
ar Junior, University Building, New York City. 
: | 

The four prizes are as follows:— | GEORGE H. POWELL, 137 Temple Court, New York 

e. 





$10,000 INVESTMENT—-WHAT IT WILL EARN. 


A half interest ina successful proprietary business has been placed in Mr. Powell’s hands for sale at $10,000 cash. Unusual 
opportunity for capable man who can give his time to the business. Over 700 New England druggists carry full stocks, and 
first year’s actual net sales were $33,000 at an Advertising Expense of only $17,000. Books o for Expert Examination. 
Annual profits in New England alone will exceed $10,000. By extending the territory throughout the country, $100,000 profit 
is almost sure. Men meaning business can obtain information of Mr. Powell, at above address. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PERSON I KNOW 


yisit the most successful person you know and have | | 
him tell you the secret of his success. Of course 
you should tell him your purpose in seeking the inter- | | 
view. If you are courteous, no one is likely to refuse 
your request. Men and women who have struggled 
up the stony road to success are always willing to give | | 
ambitious young people, who are striving along the 
same path, the benefit of their experience and advice. 
Write an interesting account of your interview, to- 
gether with a brief biography of the person inter- 
viewed, and enter it in the contest. 

















HOW I EARNED MY EDUCATION 


= F © 
=; 

ia "THousan ps of young folks earn all or part of the : 

80- money required for their expenses in school or = 

ate college. Education that is secured in this way is apt _ 


nt, to be thoroughly appreciated. If you are one of these 











rs. working students, write an account of your experience A RAR E 8) PPO RTU N ITY 
and submit it in this contest. Your name will not be . 
Je published, if you are unwilling. The ones describing W 
J R - A . ould you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase 
Be the most interesting and ingenious methods will be Would You Become a Successful Business Man? in salary? Would you possess the capacity that directs and 
awarded the prizes. controls large business enterprises ? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a hundred fold. Our method excels all others, 
You can learn quickly at your own homewithout the loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to learn bookkeeping when a book- 
keeper explains it. The author of our works is an expert accountant ; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 
sé 99 is the title of an extensive treatise on book-keeping and busi- 
HOW I MADE IT How to Become a Successful Business Man, ness. It tells you of the best system of keeping accounts in the 
E : 3 i | world. It explains how you can make more money and better your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to 
MAa4PE what? Anything you like that is worth while: | book-keepers and accountants. For the purpose of advertising our other works we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book abso- 
a erhaps a flower bed, a new style of apron, or | lutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without any condition whatever. Simply send us your name and address and receive the 
P P bed, a new sty apron, ora book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Commercial Correspondence School, Drawer 3 B, Rochester, N. ¥. 


handy household contrivance, if you are a girl; a boat, 
a rustic arbor, or a window box for plants, if you are a 






































— boy,—or else hundreds of other things for both boys 
and girls. Young people frequently make ingenious K KEEPING A Ss I M A y 
5 things. Tellabout something you have made,—send = 
a photograph or a drawing of it, if possible,—and Complete business course, le and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 
olf, describe clearly how you made it. The ones who tell double entry Book-Keeping, 6 usiness i T TUTE 
"E88 about the most ingenious things will secure the prizes. Seiten cca Urine, Pecambastion ate. NEW YORK B $ NESS INS I LJ 
Pa. 4 : , The leading School of business in New York. Prepares 
— TAUCHT BY MAIL thoroughly Sor practical work and obtains situations for all 
aal THE BEST LAUGH I EVER HAD Gresestes gr ae ravers of © fon. and graduates of Complete Commercial Course. Instruction by 
ra. } j Fee cash or instalments. Write for ensouncement mail or in person. Day and evening sessions. xpenses 
Va. HIS contest is altogether different from the others. NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine. ). moderate. Call for catalogue or write to Clement C. Gaines, 
— Everyone has his favorite story of an amusing ex- 18-46 Second Nat’l Bank Bidg, Washington, D.C, President, 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
>) pare Write a humorous account of the most id 
udicrous adventure you ever had,or the funniest thin YW ’ 
you ever saw, and submit it. Original stories that aaa A valuable preparatory Medical course for BUSIN ESS » E EVER HERE 
8. best told and that have in them the most laugh-pro- secets mets See Eo ae. ty | » anaieai can aaa anand 
ducing qualities will win the prizes. No story should MEDICIN mail. Enroll now. Write today. oF he maa cade undasan  Thaes te aake eadieae Gas an 
be more than three hundred words in length. reased by it. Your money refunded if you don’t think so, 
AT HOME National Correspondence Schools, MAIL ORDER JOURNAL, Room 60, 84 Adams St 
king | 41 N. Penn. Street, Indianapolis, U. 8. A. : : : 
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SUCCESS 





My Dear Young People 


WF EN I accepted the presidency of the Correspondence Institute 

of America, of Scranton, Pa., it was with a double purpose— 
in the first place, that I might be in a position to materially assist a 
great many deserving young people to rise to a higher station in life, 
and enable them to make the most of those talents, which for lack of 


time or money they had been unable to develop. 


In the second 


place, my purpose was to establish our school organization on such a 
basis as should be best suited to the intellectual advancement of our 


students. 


As to how well I have succeeded in this part of my pur- 


pose, I can only refer to the unqualified praise of educational and 





business men. Among such men our 
courses are recognized as the best and 
most comprehensive offered by any cor- 
respondence school in the country. 
“Let your good work go on, Mr. 
Clark,” is what they are writing me. 
My desire to assist young people to 
make the best of their lives makes me 
continually look about for new ways of 
A ON this purpose. J do want 
to correspond with ambitious men and 
women who are hindered from making 
the most of their talents, especially 
those interested in ILLUSTRATING, 
AD-WRITING, JOURNALISM, 
PROOFREADING, STENOGRA- 
PHY, and BOOKKEEPING, as I 
can surely help them. Through my 


recommendation the Board of Directors voted that such people be 
granted a scholarship so that no tuition need be paid until they have 
studied with us, and we have secured positions for them. 

Our school has channels in New York, Boston and Chicago 
through which it can dispose of a large amount of students’ work in 
illustrating and ad-writing, and many students have availed themselves 
Do not hesitate to write to me, mentioning the 
subject you wish to study, and I will give your letter my personal 


of this opportunity. 


attention. 


ALT F. CLARK, President, 


Correspondence Institute gf America, 
| Box 630, Scranton, Pa. 





ELEGRAPH 





Book-keeping, Commercial 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


road business and obtain positions for all 
of our Complete Commercial Co 


e free. C.C. GAINES, Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Stenography, | TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 
Typewriting, | During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 
Arithmetic, | Anyone can learn all TONES, Nore s. CHorps, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
| and the Laws or Harmony in a short time. It isthe CHEAPEST, 
Law, Penman- | EASIEST. most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
| Over 40,000 strongest Kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
» | bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
We teach young men | for music because you succeed from the start. A tew days’ practice 
and you play perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. CIRCULARS 
FREE. Jrite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 

urse. terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10C. AGENTS WANTED. 


G. 8S. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















of the leading 
\\in instalments. 


NCINEERING 


in all branches—Mechanica 
H 


I, Electrical, 
Railread, etc. TAUCHT BY MAIL 


rofessions.” Tuition payable 

rite for illustrated booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute, 
18-47 24 Nat’l Bank Bldg, W ashington, D.C 









Special $5.00 Offer 


by a corps of graduates from the leading uni- once for FREE soe enna inary Senin 
versities of the country. Degrees conferred by entirely by correspondence. Vv Sheenae nstruc- 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- tion. This is worth immediate attention. 

time study alone required to graduate in one 


HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL, 
200 Athenaeum Building, 


The Home Study Law School 





to new students enrolling within 30 days. Write at 





Chicago, Ill. 








| ANGUAGES: 





R. D. Cortina Academy of 









Use, Etc. 


SORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
twarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 

OR The Ideal Method. 

BY PHONOGRAPH Cireulars,ete.on application. 

Cortina’s Sp.-Eng. & Eng.-Sp. Pocket Dictionary & Instructor, Flexi- 

ble Cloth, Double Index,317 Pages,25c. Imported SPANISH BOOKS. 

Languages, 44 W. 34th St. 


For Self- 
dy, School 


New York. 





the time. Circular Free. 





Compltere, An Expert Operator with you all 
INIGRAPH MFG. CO., Dept. & 39 Cortlandt St, New York. 





| TRANSMITTER, Key and Sounder, 









| Learn 





A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal to 
a resident college course. Personal attention. 


registered pharmacist examination. gin now. Write | freeof charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 
postal to-day for particulars. National Correspondence ai acenie te ; . 
School of Pharmacy, 41 Penn's -t., Indianapolis, U.S.A, | MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 44 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Nich 


Prepares for 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women and you 


| A R M AC Y BY M Al . | should not miss it. New method, any one can learn it within 6 to 8 


weeks and places you in position to earn good salary at once. 


oughly practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find positions, too, 














| 


| contests in which they may engage. 





Book-keeping | 


VY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
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|THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 
General Secretary 





ow that so many of our clubs are becoming 
interested in gymnastics and athletics, we 
expect to receive items like the following: ‘‘At the 
Field Day of the Sparksville High School, most 
of the honors in the various competitive events 
were won by members of the Olympic Success 
Club.’’ Of course our Success Club members will 
win in athletics just as they are expected to win in 
the other events of life’s great race. 

It is an excellent plan for all Success Clubs to 
interest themselves in athletics, especially at this 
season. Societies that have held enthusiastic de- 
bates regularly for the past five or six months need 
a change, for otherwise they are likely to have an 
attack of ‘‘monotony.’’ What is better than to 
engage in some kind of outdoor sports? If this is 
done, it will not be necessary to disband for the 
summer, and interest in the club work may be 
sustained from May to September, when the de- 
bates and literary work will again be prominent 
features. Moreover, the athletic work may attract 
some very desirable new members. 

In order to encourage clubs to follow out this 
suggestion, our Bureau will offer gold and silver 
badges to every club that will arrange for a series 
of competitive athletic events, whether baseball, 
football, tennis, swimming, rowing, running, or any 
other legitimate athletic sport. We will also wel- 
come into our League athletic clubs which have, 
in addition to their object of aiding the physical 
welfare of the members, an aim to promote general 
culture. It will be worth while for any member 
of an athletic club to write to our Bureau for fur- 
ther particulars, which will be sent on request. 


a — 


A Common-Sense Yell Wanted 


"THIS may be asking for an impossibility. Judg- 

ing from the average college or high school yell, 
we presume that it is. Still, we should like to have 
our members suggest yells that will be suitable in 
cheering the club athletic teams in the various 
We will give 
a prize of five dollars to the one who suggests the 
yell that is adopted. This yell will be voted for 
by our clubs. We urge every member to enter 
this contest and send in some kind of yell. Write 
iton a postal card. We will not set a definite date 
for closing the contest, but will end it when a suffi- 
cient number of suitable yells have been received. 

a a 


Why Is Our Bureau Like a Bee Hive? 


NE answer to the above-given question is,— 
because the summer is the season in which we 
gather honey in the form of ideas which are made 
ready for clubs to use during the rest of the year. 
We are preparing many booklets and other printed 
matter, and we cordially request everyone who 
is interested in our work to lend a hand. We 
desire, especially, ideas for entertainments and 
socials, model literary programmes, subjects for 
talks and debates, and any ideas or plans that can 
be used in club work. We will give liberal re- 
wards—books and other prizes, —for all ideas that 
are accepted. 
a a 


A Certificate of Enrollment 


Fvery society enrolled in the League of Success 
‘ (lubs is identified by a branch number. If 
r ur «will supply clubs with a hand- 
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J some Certificate of Enrollment, engraved with the 
local name of the club and signed by the General 
Secretary. This certificate will be mailed, securely 
wrapped, for fifty cents. The engraving shown 
herewith gives an approximate idea of the certifi- Ld 
; cate, which is fourteen inches square. : 
JU & 4 } 
ct . 
Se a 
.. a c ~ % 
; % ~ by . vi : 
oy eS ei aes 
; r Ae Soe ea 
ng iat HE 5 Bhp 
oes a 
we “— . eh jor Soy 
he Any social, literary, debating, or self-culture so- 4, 3 eae ie 
>st ciety may join the League by passing a resolution ae a. ten a 
ats ratifying our constitution. This will not interfere . Sree Sy 
i with the usual work of any society, but will add a, " i wets A 
Fill many very desirable benefits. Full particulars will Mh bs x q om ai 
in be sent on request. Se Tee gS 
a a CRE ANS eet i See 
» A Name Wanted for the Club Organ 
is a ; 
i. WE are not satisfied with the present name of 
od our little club organ, ‘‘Helps.’’ This title is See ; 
- pore ony ge pg oomerngny ye | International Correspondence Schools, 
to aoe aa Die: cook teaehid onan — | Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 
sis wha € little paper really is, and, in order to ge at y |, Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. Cut out 
the it, we are going to ask the readers of SUCCEss, want [] Mechanical Engi Municipal Engineer | 
be especially our club members, to help us make a | Hecate et eeateman [| mciitced Mesisser’~ |! this 
tter pay, 
selection. We will give a half-leather bound set » | |) Foreman Machinist |_| Surveyor | 
de- ‘ | Foreman Toolmaker | Mining Engineer 
“ ; lif upon 
ent of the Success LIBRARY to the one who suggests quality | Foreman Patternmaker|_| Cotton Mill Supt. | ° 
" t. od ted This is a : th zs | 4 Foreman Blacksmith | Wollen Mill Supt. | 
act a name that is ac op ° : ; prize wor for it. z jy aan Benen Mol ater = a, npuance Fill it in. 
trying for, especially when it will take but a mo- We can 1 Refrigeration Engineer|_| Contractor and Builder | 
ite ment of your time to write out your suggestion on | Hitectrtent Engineer [1 ee ee Mail 
ver a postal card and mail to our Bureau. You may help you | [-j ees. ines. ol | 2 
rive read about the Success Lirary in our advertising | get it. | [1 Blectric Lighting Supt. [1 Sheet Metal Draftsman | | it to us. 
all columns, and, if you desire a sample copy of our | W if welephene Engineer’ a Bavianter —— | Then we'll 
any little paper, we will send you one on request. bs ‘ j 1c Dynamo Tender a Stonographer | tell 
mr The subscription price of ‘‘Helps’’ is twenty-five | ave ha .:) wha French ell you 
cents a year, instead of thirty-five as was stated by t ars’ | {Marine Engineer To Speak Germa 
ive, sahaiaiies anes saan en ye . ara Enuineer | To Speak Spanish | our 
ical er ; ‘ ydraulic Engineer 
a a experience trainin 
eral |. Iam at present employed as___ sad v2 ae S" 
, and , , 
re The Angeny Memorial Success Club | Nitin t Name ME Kalin veie. A | by-mail 
ur- | . | 
SPLENDID tribute has How _ en — ' plan. 
been paid to the mem- , City a , State 
ory of Edgar Clarence An- 2 ~ ham eT AlnwsS! AE 
geny, whose death occurred bo it Now! 
idg- a few months ago. Mr. 
rel Angeny organized, at Phil- 
bent ae, the first church 
2 in Success Club, [There are 29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 
ious over two hundred church We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
att clubs now. | and, forseveral | harness in the world selling to consumers, and we 
“oe months, until failing health have been doing business in this way for 29 years. 
for compelled him to give up WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
nter the position, he was cor- but ship anywhere for examination guaranteeing safe es 
oe ; ing secretarv of tl delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied. We /\ 
responding secretary of the 
y rite ig . : make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. No. 2 Wi h aa 
date Success Club Bureau : Our prices represent the cost of material and mak- ,}¥ 5 Se oan bee 4 
af UCOE eW KOOKER NY Since his death, a Success | J slit, Renee Cunis ata Ing, plus gue DERE, Qur lage fre catalogue shows food ais or jatojmem 
ved. ee __ Club has been organized at | | gagHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. 
his birthplace, Dublin, Pennsylvania, and named, 
in his honor, ‘‘The Angeny Memorial Success 
: mn . Hints on 
ye? Club.’’ We are pleased to show “ — - OVERNMENT POSITIONS WHAT THE WORLD WANTS Seif Help 
| Jacob M. Kooker, the president, and Charles H. Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year Ree Fearee Forcenst tedieeoon ot 
“yar Angeny, the secretary of this worthy club. rs ay ony hgh a ay of thoes lreeything test toate So mabe, fe higher, baw 
we a x by mail by us. Established 1898. Full particu- ies A geo ore which enkindle the kin 
nade lars free concerning government positions, of enthusiasm that wins. It multiplies 
ear. i. _ _— ndseuee Waite today where ty by awakening sleeping powers, st mulsting 
ee" Prepare Now to Organize Next Fall NATIONAL VORRESPONDENCE ee aaersietatot. “Owes Woh pegee Bi, or tae 
=—_ 3 “ - * INSTITUTE. 18-42 Secon ee and addresses of five persone Ubely to be tntenest> 
who JSUALLY, it is not advisable to start a new society Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. po - cocritt" our books ocitzale rs Sa. i, on 
We in the summer, yet this is just the time to make — 
reparation anizing an enthusiastic club in LEADING LAW SCHOO 
and preparation for organizing an enth "| C\TENOGRAPHY Wests | STUDY engin sae: 
s for the fall. Everyone interested in the club move- aan P, INSTRUCTION. 
t can ment should subscribe at once to ‘‘Helps,’’ our Book-keeping, LAW Established in 1892. 
1 re- special club organ, which is issued monthly at ote., begets 4 or. on ioe or PNY. Prepares for bar in any State, Combines theory 
that twenty-five cents a year. This will keep you in | ally at E AAN, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. feed afng resident schools. Tegghes law at sour heme 
"hiany oh the L oie oe Situations furnished all a of com- ae ar College Course, Posths, 
close touch with the League work; and, when you : Fees Coarse osinses Law Courses, ADD ; 
plete commercial course. Catalogue free. 
are ready to start a club, you will be prepared to NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE, yey Coon aeotg > 
explain all the features of the League in the most 81 East 125th Street, New York, N. Y. henge Reaper Block, 
attractive way. Why not write to us at once? 
“ Sn TD y 7 ry Home Stud 
ccess ae a OSTEOPATHY °:"2% | SHORTHAND BY MAIL trrrperdns ie 
r, SHINGTON SQU y ~yrenyy Estab. 1882. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free, 
and- New York City. | [Zon Metropolitan College of Osteopathy, Chicago.  POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Cut out and draw in the features of this famous American and name him. Send | 


Oo [NENOVTHENT Fon lapavviic? 


s your sketch. Mr. McCarthy will ae one your drawing and candidly advise 


arn oa segandiog your talent for caricaturing. 
é y mail, Day and Night Classes from model. 
— NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


ou will also receive a Free Lesson circular 


DAN McCARTHY, Director. 


Studios, World Building, Department 8, New York City. 





ooo 





BE YOUR OWN 


MORGAN an? ROCKEFELLER 


: “Let it be no Bank or Common Stock, but every 
man be Master of his Own Money.”—Sacon. 


Send 2c. stamp for ‘* Science of Increase” to 


: Depositors’ Industrial Investment Fund, 
> CHAS. S. WALLACE, Trustee. FAIRNAVEN, WASH. 








$25,000.22 PROFIT 


On Y, Acre 
was cleared by a Missouri man in one year, growing Ginseng. 
Easily cultivated in small gardens as well as on the farm; 
hardy everywhere in United States. Most profitable crop; 
demand large and increasing ; complete book, telling all about 
this wonderful Ginseng 10 cents; circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO., Dept. F, JOPLIN, MO. 





ILLIARDS AND POOL 


AT HOME. BURROWES TABLE S| 5 





2) x5 and 3x6 ft., 26 to 45 Ibs. Set on 

any table in any room, or on our folding stand. 
# implements gratis. 16 Best Balls, 4 Cues; inde- 
structible cushions, pockets. Source of daily onior- TO 
ment at all seasons. Sent on trial. Descrip 
and colored plates FREE. 


ion 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 207 Free St., Portland, Me. $30 


OSTEOPATHY 
AT HOME 

Learn a profession in which success is assured from the start. 
The mail course of the National School of Osteopathy teach 

o- science of healing without drugs. This college 18 chartered 
y the State of Illinois with power to grant the degree 

ef Osteopathy. Full particulars together with ‘*A Lesson in 
Osteopathy’ free. Address, B. UBRNER, D. O., Sec’y. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY, 
42000 Cottage Grove Avenue, - Chicago, Ill. 
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Will be sent to each new subscriber who also sends the name of a 
Person who will build.. AMERICAN: HOMES ‘is a beautifully illus- 
trated monthly magazine for those who want to know How to Plan, 
Build, Pay for and Beautify Homes, 1 yr. $1. One copy one dime, 
Newsdealers or direct from us. 


AMERICAN HOMES - 156 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK CITY 


By the 
HEEB 
System 


A of Teaching and 


Reciting Privately by Mall. 
rere teria Equal rx! 
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ft 


begin now. Write tod: 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENC 


4iI Penna 8t., IND APOLIS, U.S.A. 





me. ART OF ACTING. 
Dramatic Classes and Private Instruction by JOSEPH ADELMAN, 


former Stage Manager for CHARLES FROHMAN, HENRY MILLER, 
HENRIETTA CROSMAN and ELSIE DE WOLFE. Address 


Joseph Adelman, Studio, 11 E. 59th St., New York. 
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FOR THOSE WHO WORRY 


The cheerful live longest in years, and afterwards in our 
regards.—BOVEE. 
a a . 
‘* Our field is the world, and our work is before us, 
To each is appointed a message to bear: 
At home or abroad, in the cottage or palace, 
Wherever directed, our mission is there."’ 
a a a 


ad all cannot live on the piazza, every one may feel the 

sun,’’ says an Italian proverb. Life is full of sun- 
shine for all who wish to absorb it, and full of gloom for 
those who take a morbid pleasure in dwelling in the shad- 
ows. Difficulties and troubles, if bravely met, make strong 
men and women, but anticipating and worrying about 
them make petty, weak ones. 

+ ao 


CINEAS, the philosopher and favorite minister of King 

Pyrrhus, asked the latter what he would do when he 
had conquered Italy. ‘‘I shall conquer Sicily,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘And after Sicily?’' queried Cineas. ‘‘ Then, 
Africa."" ‘‘And after you have conquered the world?”’ 
‘*T shall take my ease and be merry."’ ‘‘Then,” said the 
philosopher, ‘‘why can you not take your ease and be 
merry now ?"’ 

a a a 


Wy can you not take your ease and be merry now? If 

you wait until you conquer all your difficulties, the 
time for ease and merriment will nevercome. Laugh, and 
be glad now, and the troubles which loom so threaten- 
ingly in the distance will vanish, as you approach them, 
like soap bubbles. 


a a . 


“HE that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thought so strong 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolvéd powers; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same; 
What a fair seat hath he; from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey."’ 
a a a 


WE are as great or as small as our own thoughts make 

us; if we are so small as to be buried under an 
avalanche of trifles, we have none but ourselves to blame. 
Drink the wine of life, not its lees. If you must 
indulge in fancies, weave them in bright colors rather 
than in the somber hues of night. ‘‘I find the gayest cas- 
tles in the air that were ever piled,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ far 
better, for comfort and for use, than the dungeons in the 
air that are daily dug and caverned out by grumbling, 
discontented people."’ 

* a ~ 


HUNGRY man who would refuse to eat a good din- 
ner set before him to-day, because he feared his 
wants might not be satisfied to-morrow, would be regarded 
as a fool oramaniac. But, is he any more senseless than 
the man who darkens the sunshine of the present by 
worrying over the difficulties that may arise in the future? 
Which is wiser, the woman who provides herself with the 
light, airy gown she needs for the coming summer, or the 
one who spoils her comfort and happiness by putting 
away the money for some possible future contingency ? 
a +. a 
“A GAY, serene spirit is the source of all that is noble 
and good,"’ said Schiller. ‘‘Whatever is accom- 
plished of the greatest and the noblest sort flows from 
such a disposition. Petty, gloomy souls that only mourn 
the past and dread the future are not capable of seizing 
on the holiest moments of life."’ If people would look at 
worry in all its naked hideousness, as the manifestation of 
a small, narrow nature, incapable of entertaining large 
views, or of trusting grandly, they would be ashamed to 
be counted among its victims. But the chronic worrier 
prides himself on his ‘‘foresight,’’ on his prudence in 
taking thought for the morrow. The mother who is afraid 
to let her children go out to play, lest they fall and hurt 
themselves, or soil their clothes, and worries from morn- 
ing till night over the petty cares of the day, thanks her 
stars that she is not careless, like other women. 


+ ~ 
Soul-Hunger in Palaces 


THE soul, like the ‘‘messenger from Mars,’’ has 

never seen money and knows of no charm in it. 
There are desires, there is hunger, that cannot be 
reached by the check book. 

It is the coarser side, the more brutal in us, the 
animal, in fact,—which is satisfied with money, 
but there is that within us which money cannot 
minister to,—which money does not attract. 

This finer character-element feeds on love and 
service. Fame does not touch it, riches do not ap- 
peal to it, nor do houses or lands satisfy it. 

This divine self, this ideal, is starving for food 
in many a palace, is a pauper in the midst of 
wealth, is hungry for an impalpable food. All that 
wealth can buy only gives it dyspepsia. Fine tapes- 
tries and costly furnishings and bric-a-brac have 
no power to satisfy its longings. 


» ™ 


Your Own Assurance Wins Respect 


HE man who would win must carry in his very 
presence an air of assurance, the certainty of 

a conqueror. People admire a confident man. 
Theycantrusthim. They hate doubt or vacillation. 
It is the balanced man that wins, not the one who 
goes about as if he did not, himself, believe that 
he could win if he had a chance. It is the strong, 





aggressive character that creates enthusiasm. and 
radiates confidence. 
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Bailey’s |; 

9 i 

Won’t Slip ( 

TIP * () 

This tipwon’tsliponANY i 

SURFACE, on smooth [| 

ice,or mar the most highly | 
Polished floor. It is made 
of the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 
The TEETH form a CUSH- 
ION, which is EASY and 
noiseless to the bottom of 
the Crutch or Chair. Made 
in five sizes, internal di- 
ameter, No. 17. #/’; No.18, 
"s No.1 No. 20, 1/’; 
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2’; No. 19,37; 5 

No. 21, 1}/’.. Mailed upon receipt of price, 80 cents per pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 

Cc. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston S8t., Boston, Mags. 

















CALIFORNIA GOLD 
Ro) ay. 
pit inictpsted n theAand of Sunshine 
you want our 1 yage handsomely 
illustrated California) magazine. Articles 
every modAth onGOhve and Walnut 
Groves, Lemon atid Orange Ranches, 
ines E =B and other industries and money-making 
\ oy opportuhiyes.Ge/Good stories, timely 
Ee articles, successful men of California and 
how they made their money, pictures of beautiful Califorma 
women, big trees, flowers, fruit, beach and other scenes. 
Enclose $1.00 for une year's subscription, or 25 cts. for 
thrée month's and we will answer in a personal letter any 
questions you may ask about Califorma, its resources, 
industries, lands, westments, oF money-making opportu- 
ities. sams Write toduy === Your money back if you want it. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


REA A 
YOU 














DEAT 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all deficien- 
cies of the impaired natural ear. Entirely different 
from any other device. No drugs. No wire, rubber, 
metal nor glass. Invisible, comfortable, safe. Ad- 
justed by any one. 

For sale by leading druggists. 

Lf your dealer doesn’t have them, write for booklet, FREB. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P. 
19 South 16th Street, = Philadelphia. 
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Short Story Writers 


Our course of study in short story writing, in charge 
of successful authors, is absolutely free to all yearly 
subscribers to “‘Gardiner’s Magazine,” and we buy 
and print all available work of our students. 

Send for free circular or better yet add 10 cents for 
a sample copy of ‘‘Gardiner’s Magazine” or $1 for a 
year’s subscription, including free course in Short 
Story Writing. Address 

GARDINER’S MAGAZINE, 
LS Broadway, Dept. A, - . e 


New mn 
THE ART SCIENCE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 4 


' LEAR Taught accordiny to the 


most approved methods, in the shortest passible, 
time and at smallest expense. For full par 
ficulars and finely illustrated catalogue 


“deer” @ ILLINOIS COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 



























Takes sparetime only. Same teachers for eleven 
war. Plan approved by : 
udges and ducators, 
LAW Prepares for the bar. - 
AT terms. Special 
Postal card now 


now. a —, 
will bring full particulars, ‘ 
HO ra The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 222 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 






Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects 
business. raduates 
everywhere, ul 












Music Learning at Home 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin. 
Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how to learn to 
play any of the above instruments without going to a teacher 
or having a teacher call at a home. Send your namg and re- 
ceive the booklet free. Fifth year of greatest success. dress: 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Dept. K. 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
VORIES’S 
Business COLLEG E. 
IND APOLIS, IND 


Our COPYRIGH D methods save half the time and 
expense. They have made our school famous the world over. 
Bookkeeping or shorthand in three months; bothin six. You 
@an live here cheaper COR a ESP If you cannot op we 
Can prepare you by ip and place 
you E any city in the land. More oy. BSS secured 
than all other schools in this state. Largest, a best. 
Special rate now. ANY SUBJECT BY MAIL. 1-11 CircleSt 








SUCCESS 


HAS “SUCCESS” 
HELPED YOU? TELL US 


I regard Success as the best young men’s publica- 
tion in the world.—J. W. Alexander, President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York. 


Allow me to say we appreciate Success fully, and 
we lend it to the English-speaking natives till it won’t 
hold together any longer.—W. B. Stover, Bulsar, 
India. 


I find in Success what other magazines do not give,— 
encouragement to those who “4 a and striving for 
a place in the world.—Mrs. H. C. Limbaugh, Sal- 
adasburg, Pennsylvania. 


I seem to rise from a slough of despondency with 
every line I read in your very estimable paper. It is 
simply grand, wonderful.—Mrs. G. G. Hodgeson, 
Huron, South Dakota. 


We have a wide range of reading matter, but no 
other publication equals Success. It gives new life 
and hope,and makes true men and women,—what the 
world needs.—C. V. Baldwin, Bridgeman, Michigan. 


Ican truthfully say that SuccEss is gradually bring- 
ing out much of the latent energy which I find has 
been slumbering within me, and it is a still further im- 
petus to spur me on, as well as others.—O.T. Jackson, 
Manitou, Colorado. 


I desire to say that I consider Success the best pub- 
lication for young men in the world. I have read it 
since the first number was issued, and have been de- 
lighted with its many excellent features.—Charles R. 
Skinner, State Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


Success is a clean, honest magazine of inspiration, 
and contains no trash that is injurious to the minds of 
the young. It has often been an inspiration to me 
when I have felt discouraged. I shall never be with- 
out it.—Ernest W. Leslie, 463 West Ferry Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Success and ‘‘Pushing to the Frort” have been 
powerful factors in making a great change in my 
life,—opening up a broad field of hope before me,— 
raising me from despondency to a determination to 
succeed. I feel that I have been born into a new 
world.—Robert S. Livingston, Deweyville, Texas. 


Success is the one magazine that I can talk enthu- 
siastically about, as it has inspired and encouraged 
me to be something,-—not to be discontented with my 
place in life, but to be faithful and contented, and 
yet to strive for something greater and better.— 
George W. Tiley, Belleville, Illinois. 


Allow me to say to you how much I appreciate 
Success, and how much good moral purpose must 
come into the life of every boy and girl who reads it. 
I suppose it will be impossible to calculate the good 
it is doing in the worl = A reaching the hearts and 
lives of our young people.—Professor Marshall L. 
Perrin, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Anyone intent upon instilling high ideas and lofty 
motives into the children of a household will find 
SUCCEss a necessity, and, after it has once gotten 
within the doors of the home, it will prove itself to be 
an inseparable companion and an indispensable factor 
in the performance of its ~~ which is, the making 
of true men and women.—A. W. Asbury, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 


I feel that,through your most excellent paper, Suc- 
cess, the way has been made brighter for me, and 
those to whom I passed it on last year are the better 
for reading it. There is a ring to the magazine that 
finds an echo in my lonely heart, when I think of my 
only boy who passed away, in young manhood, loving 
the very sentiments expressed in — magazine. 

—Mrs. Helen Hobson, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


The subjects are well chosen; the whole, from start 
to finish, pure, clean, interesting and instructive. If 
I had a son to rear and train, I know of no publica- 
tion which I would more cheerfully provide for him 
than Success, feeling confident that his eyes would 
never rest on a word or phrase calculated to impair 
or vitiate his morals, but,on the other hand, all to 
encourage honor, honesty, virtue, and piety.—Mrs. 
R. T. McElyea, Maxton, North Carolina. 


I have been reading Success for more than a year, 
and have found it good and inspiring; but, above all 
else it has been helpful to my husband, who is one of 
those unfortunates who are emg poset to worry,fear, 
and discouragement. Thetone of your magazine bas 
brought to his mind more clearly than any preach- 
ings ever have, the folly of allowing oneself to get dis- 
heartened by difficulties.—Caroline B. Stewart, Los 
Angeles, California. 


When first I saw your paper, less than two years 
ago, I was working as an entry clerk for five dollars 
a week, and had previously tried many things and 
failed. Since that time, 1 have risen with one large 
firm, successively as shipping clerk, order clerk, as- 
sistant cashier, cashier, aud assistant superintendent, 
and am now part owner in a growing business, worth 
now over ten thousand dollars, and which I hope to 
make the best of its kind in Canada. A pretty quick 
record for less than two years..—Douglas C. Leute, 
Foster, Quebec. 


Il have thought so many times that, if Andrew Car- 
negie’s attention were drawn to it, he would put your 
valuable paperin a million country homes. His work, 
so far, has nearly all been in cities, and there are so 
many country homes that have scarcely any good 
reading matter, I feel that, if your paper could visit 
them for a year, it would be a permanent thing. Six 
months or more ago I wrote to Mr. Carnegie asking 
him to give a year’s subscription to Succgss toa large 
number of young country people, but have no idea 
that he ever saw the letter. wish you would see 
what could be done if you think this a worthy sug- 
gestion.—Mrs. S. E. Rinn, Rinn, Colorado. 
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Business Success 


begins with a typewriter 
—the evidence of 
business-like meth- 


ods. The 


$10 
Typewriter 


is the only low- 
priced machine in 
the market. 37,000 
in use. Write for 
special trial offer 
made to readers of 
SUCCESS. 
The AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER CO., 
C, 265 Broadway, 
New York City. 


I WANT TO BE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


Syd > oe, the Somgus 
comic artist; irymple 
“Puck ;” Cory, of the New York 
World,” have established a 
school to teach by mail, carteon- 
ing, caricaturing, sketchin 
from life, how to obtain ori 
action and original faces, etc., 
ma etc. Their fame and their work 
are so well known that no one 
will question the value of their 
teaching. 


Send for Free Lesson Circulars. 
N. Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., N. Y. City. 
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Jones Buys an American 





Jones has Private Office—Evi- 
dence of Success 
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WRITERS 
MAKE MONEY 


high. 
we are wasting your time. 
e fit zon in three months to 

enter this youngest and best 
paying of the professions. Send for free prospectus. 
Address Dept. C. 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 

610 Isabella Building, - «=.= « Chicago. 















Illustrator 
Correspondence School 


Poster, Book, News, Car- 
icature and Trade Drawing 


PERSONAL 

DIRECTION OF |i}. | 
Send for Beautifully Il- 

lustrated Book 


No. 35 W. 2ist Street, N. Y. City 


PREPARES ror CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments. 
SUMMER TEM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks. 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30. 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S. Ave. J Ithaca, N.Y. 


YOU can learn the Hts 

Oo ail easily by MAIL or self-in- 

® struction. No position 

no shading, connective vowel method; LEADS the world in 

shorthand. lesson; text-book on approval. Write 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Michigan. 


, TELEGRAPHY 


Our automatic sender will teach you at home and alone 
to read telegraphy by sound. Thirty graded lessons. 


"E Address Audible Alphabet Co., Boston, Mass. 
Free Will be sent to any one interested in 




















the study of Music, providing: the 

M sic names of three friends also interested 

et in music are sent with the request. 

Dictiona Chicago Correspondence School of Masic, 
ry 106 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Song Writers :22= “izee2sc 
es wil 
and Musicians sion wise 2c cucsco. 
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{ The American Wringer Co.’s | 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 





WRIN GERS 


WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


Over Six Million Universal Wringers have 
been sold, giving Universal Satisfaction. The 
rolls are of good elastic rubber which wring 
the thick and thin ports equally dry. They 
have the Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the clothes and are warranted for three years 
as stated on the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card 
attached toeach Wringer. All Dealers. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers St., New York J 














Increase Your Salary 


Send Fifteen Cents for three months 
trial subscription to 


“The Book-Keeper” 


A handsome monthly magazine for Book-k , Cash- 
iers and Business Men, It will teach you boo -keeping, 
she orthand, penmanship, law, short cuts, corporation 

ounting, banking, business pointers, amusing arith- 
seatit , lightning calculations, etc., etc. Price, $1 a year, 


E.H. Beach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 21 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 3B3E: 


1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
ood Coffees 12c. and 15¢c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
Cook Book Free 

to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 
2,500 receipts. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
81 and 88 Vesey St., New York. P. 0. Box 289, 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


WORN INSIDE THE 
SHOE FOR EASY 
WALKER. 2: ss 32 
RCH the inste Pp, ine rease Height,Make Better Fitting Shoes, Remove 
Jar inWalking. Indorsed by physicians, Simpl y —- in the heel, 
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feltdown. Donot reaaire larger 8) in., 25c. ; 34 in.,35c. ; 1in., 
50c. per pair. At shoe and department stores. READ! Send name, 
size shoe, height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten day’s trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 8 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


A paper devoted to the interests of those desirin, mg to to 
purchase high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks. 

at once. Mention No. 11, to obtain article on greatest ona 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments. oe 00 a week and u 
Goods delivered on first payment. All sizes, — 
Catalogue A¢r explains our 











designs and makes. 
plan. For particulars address Dept. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. ,126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








| CLASS PINS 


this style, with any 4 letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, — 
silver, 25 cents each; $2.50 a doze 

ver plated, 10 cents each; $1. 00 rj sdogen. 


Special designe in pins or badges made for any class 
wr society at re: pocnalie prices; send conige Sa for estimates. Cata- 
OCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


ogue free. BESTIAN BROS., ~ 





Self Threading Needles for weak sight. Thread springs into eye. 
One packet of either end or side spring, 10 cents; 4 for 25 ets; 12 
for 60 ets., Large sent free of 


Tih 
Plays, Die and Agents latest novelties to sell. “gto 
SRS cis. BE VARSHALL, bitr., 42 to 46 Dover St,, Now York City. 


COMBINATION DIPPER 


> _- Nine Useful Articles in One. Fast Seller. Fifty 
=~ = other rapid sellers. Samples free to agents. 
wy ™ " ©. S. HORNER 0O., 1477 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


PATENT SECURED sarissrsieite 
oO) nas 
d_for /a "Guide oo 
aie 
publications ever issued for are ¢- ured 


sec 
Pare ugh us advertised without heres in The Pa tent Record. 
[PLE COPY FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & CO. Washington, D. C. 














SUCCESS 


Never be Above Your Business 


RANK,’’ said the head clerk to a young man 

in a large carpet establishment, ‘‘take this 

roll of carpet over to Mr. Craft's and see whether 

the pattern will suit. You may just as well take a 

rule, and measure the room while you are there.’’ 

‘« All right,’’ replied Frank, putting on his coat 

and hat. But when he noticed the size of the roll, 

—a sample one containing about five yards,—he 

exclaimed, ‘‘ You surely don’t expect me to carry 
that big roll, do you?’’ 

“«It's only a sample and Mr. Craft is in a hurry 
for it,’’ replied the clerk. 

‘«But what are the boys here for? I think you 
might send one of them over with it. If there is 
anything I detest, it’s carting bundles around 
town.”’ 

The proprietor, who happened to overhear part 
of the conversation, told the clerk, privately, to 
let the young man go and take his measurements, 
and to send the carpet after him. Frank had ar- 
rived at the house and was busy at his work when 
a man came to the door with a roll of carpet under 
his arm and was shown into the room where he 
was. Looking up, Frank was surprised to recog- 
nize his employer with the roll of carpet in his 
arms. 

‘*« Here is the carpet, young man. I hope I have 
not kept you waiting for it. If you have any other 
orders, I'll take them now,’’ he said, as he set 
down the roll. The young man was so astonished, 
he hardly knew what to say, and stood staring in 
amazement at his employer, who left the house 
with a polite bow. 

‘«Well, did you get the carpet this afternoon ?’’ 
asked the clerk, laying his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, when the latter returned. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Frank, looking up from his desk, 
‘«but do you know I cannot understand why Mr. 
Green brought it around. I was never more sur- 
prised in my life.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Green told me to ask you to step 
into his office when you returned.”’ 

‘«My boy,’’ said his employer, as he entered the 
office, ‘‘I overheard your conversation this after- 
noon, and what I did was for your benefit. A man 
should never be above his business,—that is, too 
proud to give personal attention to the smallest 
detail. He should be prepared to perform any 
duty that comes legitimately, and to obey orders 
from those in authority. You should consider no 
part of a business too unimportant for you to give 
it attention. Fetch and carry for yourself rather 
than miss a single point or risk the loss of a cus- 
tomer. Never be above your business.’’ 


PRIZE WINNERS IN MARCH 


1 our Subscription Prize Contest for March, the 

first prize, $100, was won by DR. CARL SCHARF, 
with 312 points; the second prize, $75.00, by REv. 
W. J. Suipway, with 304 points; the third prize, 
$50.00, by G. M. Baty, with 137 points; the fourth 
prize, $25.00, by LEONARD JOHNSON, with 121 
points; and the fifth prize, $20.00, by G. C. CRow- 
LEY, with 107 points. 

Other prize winners are as follows :— 

Miss Callie S. Heninger W. H. Gregory 


H. R. Keyes Clyde M. Bower 
Thomas Barfoot Mrs. John Malmstrom 
T. A. Conroy Miss Mary. E. Anthony 
C. W. Hilborn C. E. Grosvenor 


John L. Emlet C. E. Alling 
Mrs.M.F.A.Thibaudeau Mrs. Owen Stewart 
J. E. Staudacher Miss Fannie A, Haines 


Robert McCall L. E. West 
R. A. Tyson Sam Gregg 
Alexander Heath Irwin P. Reinhart 
A. D. Smith George A. Deel 
wy +] 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TH publishers of SuccEss desire to announce 
that the publication and selling rights of the 
Success Library have been purchased of The Suc- 
cess Company by the Emerson Press (Inc.) of New 
York City, to whom all orders should hereafter be 
addressed. Announcement of a proposed change 
in the name, ‘‘The Success Library,’’ to one bet- 
ter descriptive of its contents, will be found on 
page 326. 
& ~ 
WHATEVER it be that keeps the finer faculties of the mind 
awake, wonder alive, and the interest above mere eating and 
drinking,money-making, and money-saving; whatever it be that 
gives giadness, or sorrow, or hope, is simply a divine gift of holy 
influence for the salvation of that being to whom it comes, for 


the lifting of him out ot the mire and up on the rock. —GEORGE 
ACDONALD. 
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RIDE THE 
RESTFUL 












acycle 


RIGID, REASONABLE, RADICALLY RIGHT. 
Research Reinforces Racycle’s 
% Reputation. Riders Remember 
Racycle. 
Reduced Rates to Resident Repre- 
sentatives. Re- 
} quest Rates 
,and Reprints 
Zof Ro yal 
Racycles. 
yo CYCLE 
& MFG. CO., 
Middletown, 0. 


From Factory to Consumer 


Je 














To introduce o our Machine, will send you upon 
fool it of $1, express aid, for a) approval, , one 
some Peanut ama andy Vendor with im. 
pe coin detector, made of iron, brass and 
wood highly finished (like cut). Filled with s 
Iba, “peanuts, which nets two more fillings 
PR $2.00 20% off quantity’ * rie by olen 
> . off quan orders by . = 
foe eanuts, $200" Write 
FREEPORT NOVELTY co. Freeport, fl ines, 





THE AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF ELK HART,IND. 


NSURES UPTO 84. 








25 designs, all steel. Hand- 
some, durable.—Cheaper than 
a wood fence. Special induce- 
| ments to church and cemeteries, 
XTRIXX XXX, Catalogue Free. 
AAA KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
444 North St., 
KOKOMO, - INDIANA, 


Stevens’ Comfort Chairs 


m Lib: or sick k Foor. EVERY KNOWN 
POSITION FOR COMFORT. 


Invalids’ Whee! 


ON» 


A 
PV) 


(Sees) 














Aheotabely the the 
new and \eocsien’ methods at moderate 
prices. ustrated oe free. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
280 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BS IDEAL "amas Cooker 


With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Has water guage and replenishing tube on outside. 
akes tough meats tender. Wil! hold 12 one- 
quartjars in canning fruits. We also make the world- 
aD ana round Ideal Cooker with whistle. We 
end fori . The Housekeeper's Friend. Agents’ Bonanza, 
es tiestreses catalogne, Agents Wanted. 


Box 45 Toledo, 0, 


The “Best” Light 


isa pasette 3 100 — power light, mr © only 2 
cents Fm. Maki burns i gas. 
Brighter than electricity or meacetyiene, x, "cheaper 
than kerosene. No D se. No Odor. 
seed _ en pghted Seatantie with a match. Every 

nts Wanted Everywhere. 


THE E “BEST”? LIGHT CO. 


76 E. Sth Street, Ganton, Ohio. 


WOULD YOU READ IT? 


A letter that we are sending free, showing how enterprising 
boys can make money in dignified, commendable way, often 
without leaving other duties. Send for it to-day, and send 
also name of next boy South of you. 

LITTLE LEADERS Co., 
P. Oo. Box 1869. + - os New York Gity.- 


MY GET THERE DUCKING BOAT 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME, NON-SINKABLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

































14 feet 
Made in Galvanized Steel. TWENTY DOLLARS. NET. 
W. H. MULLINS, 383 Depot Street, SALEM, OHIO. 

















“How to Read Your Meter” 


a folder which we send free von 
request tells how to test your 

electric lamps. Write for it. 
THE PHELPS COMPANY, 47 STATE ST., DETROIT. 


HERE IS A poe MONEY MAKER 











Agente ta mat me 37 pe ey, Miiions. Sur be Coa 
"3G. CO, Dept. 7, MINNEAPOLIS,” MINN. 
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De You Wish to Earn Money | 
in the Long Vacation? | 


TH long vacation is coming, and our boys and | 

girls, by thousands, will be ‘‘locked out’’ of | 
the schoolroom and thrown upon the world for two 
or three months, at least. What are your mothers 
going to do with you, what, your fathers? What— 
even more important than all else,—are you going 
to do with yourselves? This is the question that 
you will all be asking yourselves pretty soon, if not 
now, and a score of decisions, large and small, will 





Many of you, no doubt, are going off into the 
country for a change of air and a well-deserved 


| 
depend upon the answer. | 


‘‘rest,’’ so-called. You will toss hay, frisk with 
the calves, chase the dog, get kicked by a cow, 


and generally enjoy yourselves. You will come | 


back at the end of the season brown and hearty 
and hungry and happy, ready for another year of 
hard work at school. All this is as it should be, 
and happy indeed are those who can spend their 
youth—the best part of their life,—in pure, fun- 
making play, leaving the more serious business of 
success-winning for later years. 

But some of you are face to face mow with life- 
problems, and know that you must ‘‘help mother’’ 
with all your strength and energy, if she is not to 
break down in her struggle to keep you at school. 
Many of you no doubt must turn sadly away from 
any hope of further schooling, and ‘‘ buckle down’’ 
to such work as you can find. 

To all of our boys and girls in school or college 
who have determined, for one reason or another, 
to earn money during their summer vacation, we 
have a few words to say which deserve careful 
consideration. 

Among all the ways which men have devised 
and ambitious seekers after knowledge or a start 
in life have followed for earning their first money, 
few, if any, have been so uniformly successful, so 
generally profitable and so valuable in character- 
building, as ‘‘field work’’ for a great magazine. 
All young people are apt to be shy, diffident, afraid 
of themselves, and unused to travel or the ways of 
the world. They lack self-confidence and ‘‘man- 
ners.’’ They do not know how to approach 
people,—how to win confidence,—how to gain 
ends. Salesmanship of any kind is good train- 
ing for the future. By brushing against people 
and learning their peculiarities and how to over- 
come them, one is often able, early in life, to make 
more progress toward success-winning than can be 
measured by years of mere office or factory work. 
‘«Get out into the world and study it’’ ought to 
be the advice of every wise parent,—the determi- 
nation of every aspiring boy or girl. 

If all this is true of salesmanship in general, 
how much more true is it of that salesmanship 
that has to do with literary treasures and inspira- 
tional values such as are found in magazines, and, 
more particularly, in SuccEss? You, who read 








these lines, know something of what the mission | 


of SuCCEss is and ought to be to the struggling, 
sometimes even despairing, Yorker. What favor 
can you render to a friend or neighbor greater 
than by bringing Success into his or her life, to 
brighten, cheer, and inspire it? What more dig- 
nified employment is there than making a duséness 
of doing this, particularly when that business can 
be made self-supporting, profitable, and a means 
to an end? 

Success is like no other magazine or periodical 
printed. While a general literary publication of a 
high order, it has an underlying purpose, broad 
and far-reaching. Every man or woman, boy or 
girl, needs SuccEss, and will subscribe for it, if 
you can only show what it is. 

Now this field-work for Success is profitable, — 
highly profitable. Not only do we pay large com- 
missions for securing subscriptions, but we offer 
to our representatives monthly and season prizes, 
which largely increase their earnings. Some of 
our best workers are earning from $150 to $250 
per month; and others almost as much, while 
giving a part of their time only. We are offering 
a special series of prizes for summer work which 
will be most attractive to you, and ought to mean 
that many of you will have a large sum of money 
in the bank next fall for any purpose you may 
have in mind. 

Work of this kind, moreover, is not necessarily 
drudgery, but, in addition to all the experience 
and knowledge of the world you will gain by a 
three months’ canvassing trip, you will find an 
immense amount of genuine, hearty fun and 
pleasure, particularly if you make the trip in 
company with a friend or friends. Plan a trip 
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Building the Greatest 
World’s Fair 


the world has ever seen, is now in full progress at St. Louis, Mo.; 
Over $30,000,000 is being spent on it. Wonderful buildings are 
rising like magic in the most beautiful park in the West. The 
glories and beauties of art, science and commerce of the world are 
gathering in this one spot. At great expense, a series of daily 
photographs are being taken from life right on the exposition 
grounds, FROM START TO FINISH OF THE GREAT 
WORLD’S FAIR as the work progresses, and reproduced in 
engravings 12x19 inches, each month in 


The Winner 
Magazine 


The Largest Publication in the World, now 
having over 1,000,000 Paid Subscribers 
Each issue of THE WINNER MAGAZINE contains in addition 
News of the World: by Special Correspondents. 


Special departments of Fancy Work, Travel in Strange Lands, 
Natural History, Floriculture, Grand Stories of Romance and 
Adventure, all superbly illustrated. No other magazine published, 
no matter at what price, can equal it in fascination, instruction and 
interest to the whole family. Clean, well printed, beautifully illus- 
trated and well edited. ‘ 

For a short time longer, until the limit of our press capacity is 




























reached, we will accept subscriptions for 


ONE WHOLE YEAR ("Novens) 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Including the great World’s Fair Art Pictures. If you delay, you 
will miss the early photo-engravings of the great Fair, and may miss 
the opportunity to secure the best and largest magazine in the world 
for the small sum of 10 GENTS A YEAR. Address, 


The Winner Magazine, 
69 Winner Building, 


= St. Louis, Mo. 


















WANTED A — MAN Sierience, 


ability and integrity, to become assistant manager of a <a 
turing Co. Salary mee a@ year. Must be able to take $5,000 stock, 
Business now earning 12 per cent. per annum, is rapidly increasing 
in volume. A great Spportanity ty an enterprising young man to 
advance. Address Manufacturer, P. O. Box 363, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOPs ol a RING 


scientific system approved we high 





tres. ess BENJ. N. BOG 
Founder and anion, Cee 1,115 iE. Walnut St. ; Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess « fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and 
ing $16 to $36 weekly? Situations always obtainable. pan agers aes an 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


PAPER, illust’d, 
POULTRY paren uacdcomer zon 
imple free. rm pe Pt men he AE free te 


arly subscribers. Book alone 1o cents. Cotsiogegs 
yest books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED iarec cues 
Se 


Ho previous previous 
W. "3. HOUSE, 1020 Race etrect, Ft —— Pa. 


beam — Cards iceuer' Card Case 
sent postpaid on receipt of . g 
LEROY ENGRAVING com ANY ba shams 


. Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
























SE CAR ATS SRST RIA SI 


The beginning of Window Hi 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 








SQUABS PAY *"42,,, 


Easier, need attention only part of time, bring 
big prices. Attractive for poultrymen, far- 
mers, women. Small space needed. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET and learn this immense’y 
rich home industry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
18 Friend 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Send us your address and we will 
a $y aDa Sure Sastre 
oa sure; i, 7e furnish ihe 
teach 
wok in the locali 








you free; 
where you live. Send ne: your addzess 
id we will = iain the business fully, remember w —* 
toon clear pro Re of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely 


Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 516 rotary =. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY meptee yo epee A YEAR. 
yo as gg how. “Mone pH Ty y Png fite, 
Tro 
> z ed. Wiite * at once for on “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. E. S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, 
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TO ALL WHO 
SUFFER FROM 








Spinal 


85 per cent. cheaper than the old 
methods. 100 per cent. better. 
Weighs ounces where othets 
weigh pounds. 

For Men, Women and Child- 
ren; none too young, none toc | 
old to be relieved. 

We offer the only Scientific A ppli- 
ance ever invented for the relief and 
cure of this ay condition ; 
cured Mr. P. Sheldon, the in- 


ventor, of curvature of the spine of 
30 years’ standing. 





Throw away the cumbersome and costly 
plaster-of-paris and sole-leather jackets 


Our ap pliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms 

) the body as not to evidence that a support is worn. 

It is constructed on strictl scientific anatomical prin- 

it und is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal 

t | male or bette. We also make Scientific Appli- 

protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping 

hou Se nd for free booklet and letters from physic- 

ians, physical instructors and those 

who know from experience of our 
ide rful appliances. 

ut ction guaranteed Write 

( for measurement blank 

Jon’t walt. 
STEAMBURG, N. Y., 
February 9, 1901. 

\fter hav ing: worn the plaster-of- 

paris jackets, I can truthfully say 

r appliance oie more comfort- 

ible to wear It corrects curvature 

quite as wel! and fits the body so 

per fectly that no one would suspect 

swearing one You have my 

lifelong gratitude and well wishes 


Yours truly, IDA BLOOD. 
ag The plaster-of-parts yacket above 
mentioned weighed 8 lbs. The Philo 
Burt Appliance put on tn tts place 


weighed 17? ounces, a difference of 115 
r more than seven pounds. 


" PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 


98 Fifth Street, - - Jamestown, N. Y. 





























the right- 
minded man— 


the man who fs continually mymot help himself 

the man who is ever ready to adopt anything 
which will make him a stronger, more energetic, 
more useful man, is the one who wears an 


enqpensamy 


His health is better, his vitality greater, his 
capacity for work increased many fold. He 
is more of a man in every way because of the 
sense of security, the grateful support and 
the strengthening of his entire nervous 
system 

We authorize every druggist to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied 

Get the Right Brand. Should you be 
unable to get O-P-C from your druggist, we 
will supply you, postpaid, upon receipt of 
price 


No. 2 O-P-C lisle sack, elastic bands, $1.00 
No. 3 O-PeC silk sack, elastic bands, 1.60 


«The Struggle for Supremacy” 


A booklet giving the reasons why, under ths 
rush and grind of modern life, every healthy, 
normal manshould wearan O-P-C Suspensory. 
IT’S FREE—vwrite for it. 


BAUER & BLACK, 305 25th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Frost King and ~aewd 
ween Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plas 
lueJay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 


















Profitable and Permanent Se for 
intelligent and Ene 


over on reasing number of salesmen in getic United — i Great 


n al 












other important countries of the world. 

graduates have taken up the sale of stereoscopic photographs as a 
fi The egal business is being advanced more and 
mal lines. It has « great fui 

i aim of a conscientious -esrocbi should be to secure goods which he can 


recommend loh he can handle profitab and, at the same time, furnish to his patrons at 
@ reasona To ccomplish woo three a we have labored, and are satisfied that 
we have seal ned them @@™ For particulars please address the office nearest you. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York ts ine Adelaide St., E., Toronto, Oot. 
ud W. Second St., Ottawa, Kansas. m St., Regent St., London, Eng. 








| SELL REAL ESTATE 


No matter where 
anseM yours. OrI can quickly find enctlyt A. ae you 
: ant to buy. If you — -, sell Gn kind of property anywhere 
in the United States, se tion and eash pri 
my wonderfully aot =I Pay or quickly {nding cash bu buyers. 
If you want to buy, tell me your requirement 


W. M. OSTRANDER, fitness: ts 
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SUCCESS 


through some section of the country which you 
have never seen; getsome school or college friend 
to join you; take your bicycles and cameras along 
if you wish; and you will be amazed to see what a 
gay, free, independent, light-hearted life you can 
lead, even with all the hard work which comes 
with it. Many a jolly laugh will you have in 
relating the day's experiences to each other, 
many a pleasant side trip to some point of inter- 
est, and, best of all, your work will ‘‘pay the 
freight’’ and, besides, leave a substantial balance 
to your credit. 

Write to us and we will tell you all about it. 
We will send you our list of prizes,our commission 
rates, our suggestions and instructions for canvass- 
ing, and all the necessary paraphernalia for your 
work, —and, when you end a successful season, if 
you are free to come to us, we shall be glad to 
take you into our permanent employ upon a basis 
which cannot fail to be most satisfactory to you. 


™ ™ 


SUCCESS 


A Monthly Journal of 
Fry assim Progress, and Self-Help 
Crison SWETT MARDEN, Editor ana Founder 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
University Building, New York City 
Subscription, $1.00 a year Ten Cents a Copy 
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A Few Important Features 


“ A Boy’s Ficut,’’—a strong, dramatic, gripping serial 
story, by Rebecca Harding Davis. 

« A Democracy or LEARNED Men,” by E. Benjamin 
Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 

“Tue New Tecunicat Epucation,” by Professor 
Robert H. Thurston, of Cornel! University. 

“Tue NECESSITY FOR COLLEGE ATHLETICS,” by 
Walter Camp. 

“Tue Reat Lire or Tsu-Tsi1, THE CHINESE Em- 
press,” by Dr. Edward J. Dillon, foreign correspondent 
of the London “ Telegraph.” 

“Tue Co_cece Girt In THE Home,” by Alice Free= 
man Palmer, former president of Wellesley College. 

“©THE VALUE AND GROWTH OF PuysICcAL CULTURE IN 
Women’s Cotreces,” by Louisa Smith, director of 
Physical Culture at Bryn Mawr College. 

“*Spy-Spry AND Company,” anew feature for children, 
by W. Livingston Larned. 

*“*GaRLAN AND Company,” a story of a failure, by 


David Graham Phillips. 
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What’s in a Name? 
$1,000 Cash Prize 


One thousand dollars in cash wili be paid 
to the person, or persons, suggesting a suit- 
table, short, descriptive. name for 


The Success Library. 


The present name is to be changed. 

The offer is made for the double reason 
that the plan will give this new set of books 
wide-spread advertising, and because it is 
difficult to find a good name for such an 
unique, all-round, entertaining and valu- 
able work. 

It is difficult because the work is en- 
tirely apart from the beaten path. Itisa 
creation. It is not what people are used 
to. It is original both in conception and 
in matter. 

The type is set up from new manuscripts, 
and the new type, the profuse vignette and 
full-page illustrations, and an acme of per- 
fection in the bindery art, all contribute to 
the appropriate adornment of this masterly 
original work. 

A large set of books which strikes out 
upon new lines is a rare piece of work. You 
can shut your eyes and count all such in 
your generation on the fingers of one hand. 

This set of books is as distinctly unique 
and original,as Twentieth Century progress 
and improvement in all things can suggest. 

It is not a dictionary, not a lexicon, not 
a gazetteer, not an encyclopedia, not a man- 
ual; and yet, in a very important sense, it 
is all of these. 

It is the application of the most approved 
modern methods to the physical, mental, 
and moral development and perfection of 
the individual, from infancy to maturity. 
Upon the task, long and tireless, has been 
brought to bear the highest and most au- 
thentic expert authority of the world. 

The arrangement is both synthetic and 
analytical, though this may seem a para- 
dox. The result is that entertaining style 
which comes from the touch of genius 
applied to real conditions. 

This work has been approved by The 
International Library Bureau. 


The New York Journal, in a news article 
headed ‘‘ Success Library a Remarkable 
Achievement in Book Making,” said in 
part the following: 


‘The Success Library is something 
so startlingly unique that the old fogy 
publishers of so-called yee 
will have to wake up very decided] 
take a back seat, an expression w ich 
has been made very popular of late. 

In ten volumes it covers nearly every- 
thing that can be of interest toany one, 
and the books, usefully bound, are sim- 
ply filled with colored plates marvel- 
ous in tinting and showing * * * * 

The plates of inanimate things are 
ae vivid, and the flower pages 
alone will make china painters, ama- 
teures or professionals, very desirous 
of possessing the books. Golden rod 
and hyacinth in colors are worthy of 
framing, and even minerals and pre- 
cious stones are shown as they are. 

A remarkable work in every way is 
this so-called ‘Success Library.’” 


Arrangements have been made whereby, 
at the expense of the new publishers, every 
contestant, whether successful or not, will 
be given a certificate of membership in 
the International Library Bureau, which 
will entitle him to all the privileges of a 
Bureau for a period of one year. 

A Detailed description of the contents 
of this work, and rules for the naming con- 
test will be sent upon application, if accom- 
panied by ten cents in postage stamps, to 
defer actual expense. Address, 


THE EMERSON PRESS, 
109-111 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.”’ 


Washing dishes in the old way—% times a day, 1095 times a year, 
year in and year out—means drudgery. 


GOLD DUST 


will do more than half the work for you. It softens hard water; cuts 
grease and grime; makes dishes shine like a new dollar. 
The quickest, best and most economical way of 
washing dishes, glassware, silver, pots and pans. 
There’s no substitute worthy the name. Insist 
upon GOLD DUST. 
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Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis——Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 











NEVER SLIPS or PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


EVERY PAIR AVOID INFRINGEMENTS—INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


HOSE fiw 
SUPPORTER 


LOOK cx every loop 















Sample pair, by mail, 
25c. PC Catalogue Free, 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















Why not Travel 
Comfortably? 


+. 
| 








CiydeLine 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 


Fast Trains 


In both directions, between 
Chicago and Detroit, and 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and Eastern points, with finest 


€ - 99 
Big Four 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN Buffet Parlor 


NEW YORK Cafe and Library 
BOSTON and Dining Cars 
and | 








equipment of Through 











Sleeping, Dining, and 
Buffet-Library Cars. 


Charleston,:-S. 5.6, . | Are — = = oe 
company under direction of com- 
Jacksonville;= ve panera and com- 


‘thee Bie Rantin ene missaries. Menu is just as good 
Jacksonville. and Sanjord, Fla., as.at any first-class American 


and inter c 
FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND plan hotel in the United States. 
FINEST SERVICE Write for folders. 
WM.P.CLYDE 7.2 »Gen'l ie Agote Warren J.Lynch, W.P.Deppe, 


sgihtomate, tee tans Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen'lP. &T. A. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 2 cents postage for list 
of SUMMER TOURS to the 
health and pleasure resorts of 
the East and North. 


O W. RUGGLES, 
Gen'l Pass’ oo ont Tie shot ‘Agent, 






































For Health, Strength, Vitality | Our RIFLE CONTEST is now on 
Read “HEALTH? 319007 00 and hundreds of Boys and Girls The Best Investment 
| = already entered. If you own I . : 

A hich class {illustrated monthly, devoted to Physical Culture and Hygeine. | 100 STEVENS RIFLE you may enter. in literature for the instruction and 
“IT TELLS YOU THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” Send 10 cents in se for one dozen targets and con- entertainment of all the family, for 
On the staff of «HEALTH ™ are found the most brilliant writers and authorities on the | eae r - * ° . 
subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and Vitality by natural ditions and give calibre of your rifle. so little money _ $ I “75 a year 1s 

methods, absolutely without drugs. In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable ? 
— upon the os = = poem geet — = -00 eet ‘ aid J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL Cco., THE YO H’S COMPANION 
€.want to send a Sample Copy to every reader of this publication. post ° e | JT 
rd Will bring you a copy. Address . 220 Main Street, - Chicopee Falls, Mass. ’ 
Health Publishing Company, Dept. 3K, 1562 Broadway, N. Y. No M Ss - BOSTON, MASS. 
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This wonderful cleanser and purifier used any-= 
where, ensures not only thorough cleanliness but 
perfect purity and freedom from infection. Lifebuoy 
Soap is the enemy of dirt and disease and the friend 
of cleanliness and health. It 


PURIFIES AND CLEANS 








at one and the same operation, and the price within 
reach of all—Five Cents the cake. 


DEALERS WILL REFUND MONEY 
If not perfectly satisfactory. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
trial carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap by mail for 10 cts. Costs us 13 cts. 
alone for postage, hence soap is free. Valuable 24-page booklet free for the 
asking. Mention this publication. . “ » ~ a 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 




















